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TALES OE THE BOBDEES, 


AND OF SCOTLAND. 


j * 



the -BURGHERS TALES. - ., 

1 * v . 

4 

THE HOUSE IN BELL’S WVND 

* * * 


l 


Some reference has been made by Mr. Chambers, in h 

_ i ions of Edinburgh, to a story which looks very lik 
fiction but the foundation of which, I dire to say, 
the following, derived at most third-hand, from Gelro 

Whs" 7 ! 3 whose sh °P was the Lucken 

ootk, his dwelling-house in Bell's Wynd, and wh 

as hunself an actor in the drama. 

It is not saying much for the topography of a, 

Edmbursb wynd, to teU that i, contaioe/a LtLi a 

faLZI-VS U b L kS, " i ‘ h ! but he ' *> ^ 

Misr s ih hc “ Lab ^ sm 

srw r r e r rr* wuh ^ 

tio^faoTbr 7L be Wi,b “’“ ,e ffli 

v,hm „ sav .W a f Iibutes ° { similitude, 
VOL. xxi arrow » dark streets, in 
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place of extending themselves, as they ought, on the 
earth’s surface, proceed upwards to the sky. And 
which sky is scarcely visible—not that, if the perpendi¬ 
cular line were maintained, the empyrean would be so 
very much obscured, but that the inhabitants, in pro¬ 
portion as they rise away from mother earth and 
society, make amends by jutting out their dwellings in 
the form of Dutch gables, so as to be able to converse 
with their neighbours opposite on the affairs of the 
world below — that world above, to which they are 
so much nearer, being despised, on the principle of 
familiarity producing contempt. Then the sky-line 
would so much delight a Gothic architect, composed as 
it is of a long multiplicity on either side of pointed 
gables, lum-tops venting reek and smoke, dried women’s 
heads venting something of the same kind. Next, the 
dark boles of openings to these perpendicular passages 
—so like entries to coal cellars,—-yet where myriads 
of human beings pass and repass up to and down 
from these skyward streets, which have no name; 
being the only streets in the wide w f orld without a 
nomenclature. 

We picture the said George Gourlay and his wife, of 
an evening, at the time of the history o, Bell’s Wynd, 
and other such wynds, when a change was taking place 
among the masses there. The New Town was beginning 
to hold out its aristocratic attractions to the grandees 
and wealthy merchants, who had chosen to live so long 
in so pent-up a place. Ay, many had left years before, 
or were leaving their lairs to be occupied by those who 
never thought they w r ould live in houses with armorial 
bearings over the door. So it was that flats were shut 
up, and little wonder was created by the circumstance 
of windows being closed by inside shutters for years. 
The explanation simply was, that the good old family 
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would come back to its old lares y or that no tenant 

could be got for the empty house. And then, of course, 

t he iuxniture ]iad flitted to the palaces beyond the North 

Loch; and what interest could there be in an empty 

house with the bare walls overhung by cobwebs, or 

gnawed into sinuosities by hungry rats, thus cruelly 

deserted by the cooks who ought to have fed them? 

^ et, in that same stai. ere Gourlay Jived, there was 

a door with a history that could not be explained in 
that easy way. 

“ I say it puzzles me, guidwife Christian, and has 
done for years.” 

u And mair it should me, George. You have been 

here only nine years, but ’tis now twenty-one since my 

IfeyMps parrielBto Bthe West Kirk y and a year afore 

that I heard him say the l ouse was left o’ a morning i 

nor sound nor sigh o’ human being has been heard in’t 
since that hour,” 

And then the changes,” said Geordie, u hae ta’en 

awa the auld folk wliase gleg een would hae noticed it. 

As for Bailie or Dean o’ Guild, nane o’ them hae ever 
tirled the padlock.” 

? lector, auld Dallas o’ Lady Stair’s Close, 

dee’d shortly after my father, and that will partly ac¬ 
count for’t.” J 

“It accounts for naething, guidwife Christian,” re¬ 
joined he. “ Whar’s the laird ? Men are sometimes 
forgetfu’; but what man, or woman either, ever forgets 
their property or heirlooms ? Ye ken, love Christian,” 
he contmued, looking askance at her, half in seriousness 

and half in humour, “lama blacksmith, and hae routh 
o skeleton keys.” 

“ And never ane o’ them will touch that padlock 

whde I m in your keeping, Geordie. I took ye for an 
honest man.” * 
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An opposition or check which Gourlay did not al¬ 
together like ; for, in secret truth, he had long con¬ 
templated an entry by these said skeleton keys, and, like 
all people who want a justification for some act they wish 
to perform, not altogether consistent with what is right, 
he had often in serious playfulness knocked his foot 
against the old worm-eaten, wood-rusted, dry-rotted 
door, as if he expected some confined ghost to shriek, 
like that unhappy spirit of the Buchan Oaves, u Let me 
out, let me out! ” whereupon Mr. Gourlay would have 
been, we doubt not, more humane than his old father- 
god, who would not let the pretty mother of love out of 
his iron net. 

“Honest! there’s twa-three kinds o’ honesty, wife 
Christian. There’s the cauld iron or steel kind, that 
will neither brak nor bend—the lukewarm, that is 
stiff—and the red hot, which canna be handled, but 
may be twisted by a bribe o’ the hammer, or the 
cajoling o’ the nippers. What kind would ye wish 
mine to be ? ” 

“ The cauld, that winna bend.” 

u And canna be fashioned to man’s purposes, and 
made a picklock o’? Weel, weel, Christian, I’m con¬ 
tent.” 

But George Gourlay was not content, neither then 
nor for several nights; nor even in that hour when, 
having watched guidwife Christian as she lay on the 
liver side, and heard the u snurr, snurr,” of her deepest 
sleep, and listened to the corresponding knurr of the 
old timepiece as it beat hoarsely the key-stone hour 
between the night and the day, he slipt noiselessly out 
of bed, and listened again to ascertain whether his 
stealthy movement had disturbed his wife. All safe— 
nor sound anywhere within the house, or even in the 
Vynd, where midnight orgies of the new-comers some- 
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times annoyed the remaining grandees not yet gone 
ovei the Loch; no, nor rap, rap, upwards from the 
spirits in the deserted house right below him, inviting 
him by the call of u Let me out." Most opportune 
silence, — not even broken by guidwife Christian’s 
bam ron wa ching with brain-lighted eyes at some hole 
in a meat-press. And dark ‘too, not less than Cim- 
nan, save only for a small rule of moonlight, which, 
penetrating a circular hole in the shutter, played fit¬ 
fully, as the clouds went over its source, on a point of 
the led curtains—sometimes disappearing altogether. 
By a little groping he got his hose; nor more would 
he venture to search for, but finding his way by touch 
of the finger, lie rendu e kitchen, where he lighted 
the end of a small dip. A sorry glimmer indeed; but 
it enabled him to lay his hands on a bunch of crooked 
instruments, which he lifted so stealthily that even a 
mouse would have continued nibbling forbidden cheese 

aiK not a wliit alarmed. Then there was the 

more dangerous opening of the door leading to the 
tortuous stair—dangerous, for that quick ear ben the 
louse, which knew the creak as well as she did the 
accents lof Geordie Gourlay. Ah, tuturn silentii prce- 
vmm. has he not gone through all this, and reached 
the stair without a sneeze or sigh of mortal to disturb 


If n h ? fortunate ; and slipshod in worsted 
wife Christian s own working, who so little thought, 

s she pleased herself with the reflection of the soft- 

lm !n f ° r f6 ?’ She Was t0 be <*«*ed thereby, 

had ? nt { d ° Wn the ste P s on this enterprise he 

timp P ? ^ “ ind f ° r and 7 ea « of bygone 

mined h°T u he ldentxcal old door - He had 7 exa- 

mtv hi d / b6f0re ' and as for the 

y sp and staple, and appended padlock, he knew 
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them well, with all tlieir difficulties to even smith’s 
hands of his horny manipulation. He laid down the 
glimmering candle and paused. What a formidable 
object of occlusion, that door by which no one had 
entered t’or twenty years! (ieordie knew nothing of 
the old notion, that time fills secret and vacant recesses 
with terrified ghosts, frightened away from the haunts 
of men; yet he had strange misgivings, which, being 
the instinctive suggestions of a rude mind, had a better 
chance for being true to nature. Perhaps the cold 
night air, to which his shirt offered small impediment, 
helped his tremulousness; and that was not diminished 
when, on seizing the padlock, a scream from some 
drunken unfortunate in the Wynd struck on his ear 
and died away in the midnight silence. Nor was he 
free from the pangs of conscience, as he thought of the 
injunctions of guidwife Christian, and, more than these, 
the sanctions of morality and the laws; but then he 
was not a thief,—only an antiquary, searching into a 
dungeon of time-hallowed curiosities and relics. He 
laid las hard hand on the rusty padlock. He was 
accustomed to the screech of old bolts, but that now 
was as if it came from some of Vulcan’s chains whereby 
he caught tin 1 old thieves. The keyhole was entirely 
Idled up with red rust, which, like silence stuffing up 
the mouth, had kept the brain-works unimpaired; so 
it needed no long time till, through his cunning 
crooks, ho heard the nick of the receding bolt. A 
tug brought up the hasp, and now all ought to 
have been clear; but it was otherwise. Time, with 
his warpings and accumulating glues, had been there 
too long—the door would not give way, even to a 

smith’s right hand; but Geordie had a potency in his 

hack, before which other unwilling impediments of llm 
same kind, sometimes with a debtor’s resistance at the 
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other side, had given way. That potency he applied; 
and the groan of the hinges responding fearfully to his 
ears, the vision was at length realized, of that door 
standing open for (he passage of human beings. 

So far committed, Geordie’s courage came wit i a 
drawing up of his muscles ( and muttering between 
his teeth, which risped like files, “ I will face any one 
except the devil,” he lifted the candle, the glimmer of 
which paled in the thick air of the opening. He wave* i 
it up and down before he entered; but it seemed as if 
the weak rays could not find their way in the dense 

atmosphere—enough, notwithstanding, to show him 
dimly a long lobby. He snorted as the accumulated 
must stimulated his nostrils; but there was more than 
must—the smell was that of an opened grave which 
had been covered with moil for a century. Yet his 
step was instinctively forward,—the small light flitting 
here and there like the fitful gleam of a magic lantern. 
Half groping with the left hand, as he held the candle 
vith his right, he soon began to discover particulars. 
iere were three doors, opening no doubt to rooms, on 
s t; and as the light—becoming accustomed, like 
en s eyes, to the dark—shone forwards towards the 
end, he saw another door, which was open. Desperate 
men and Geordie was now wound up—aim at the 
arthest extremities. He made his way forward, laving 

do wn each stocking-clad foot as if in fei of being hear! 

Si •' B !™’ '’ h ° se h J rslerics a tread above 

them at midnight^ and in that house, would lead to 
inquiry and detection. 

the H lobbv 6 H length ? - the ° pen door at tlie end of 
midd V hr ln ‘ He was presently in the 

far around V kltc ^ en > toldin g the candle up to see as 
tar around him as he could. Geordie had never read 

ose scenes of enchantment where veritable men 
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and women, with warm blood in their veins, were, on 
being touched by a wand, changed into statues with 
the very smile on their faces which they wore at the 
moment of transmutation ; in which state they were to 
remain 'or a hundred years, till the wand was broken 
by a fairy, when they would all start into their old life. 
No matter if he had not, for here there was no change: 
the kitchen was as it had been eft, twenty years before. 
The p ate-rack, with the china set all along in regular 
order—no change there; nor on the row of pewter 
jugs, one of which 6tood on the dresser, with a bottle 
alongside, and a 6crew with the cork still on its spiral 
end. No doubt some one had been drinking ust on 
the eve of the cessation of the living economy. A 
square fir-table stood in the middle, supplied with 
plates ready to be carried to the dining-room; and 
these plates were certainly not to have been supplied 
with imaginary meals, like those in the Eastern tale, 
for, as he held the candle down towards the grate, yet 
half filled with cinders, he saw the horizontal spit with 
the skeleton of a goose stuck on it. The motion of the 
spit had been suspended when the works ran out, and 
Baudron had feasted upon the flesh when it became 
cold. Nay, that cat, no doubt cherished, lay extended 
in anatomy before the fireplace. Nor could it be 
doubted that the roast had not been ready; for the 
axe lay beside a. piece of coal half splintered, for the 
necessities of the diminished lire. An industrious house 
too, wherein the birr of the wheel and the sneck of the 
reel had sounded : the pirn was half filled, and the 
wisp, from which the thread had been drawn, lay over 
the back of a chair, as it lmd been taken from the 
waist of the servant maid. But why should not the 
sluttish girl’s bed have been made at a time of the day 
when a goose was roasting for dinner? Nor did Geordie 
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try to answer, because the question was as far from his 

wondering mind, as the time when he stood there h a- 

self enchanted was from the period of that marvellous 
dereliction. 

With eyes rounder, and wider, and considerably 
glegger, than when he left good wife Christian snoring 
in her bed, so unconscious of what her husband was to 
see, he retraced his steps to the kitchen-door, and turn¬ 
ing to the right, opened that next to him. It was the 
dining-room. He peered about as his wonder still 
grew. The long oak-table, in place of the modern 
sideboard, ran along the farther end, whereon were 
decanters and two silver cups; and not far from tli 
a salver with a shrivelled lump, hard as whinstone, and 
o the form of a loaf, with a knife lying alongside. 
Ihe very cushion of the settee opposite to the fireplace 
had preserved upon it the indentation of a human head 
But much less wonderful was the cloth-covered table 
with salt-cellars and spice-boxes, and plates, with knives 
and forks appropriated to each; for had not Geordie 
seen the goose at the fire in the kitchen I The indis¬ 
pensable pictures, too, were all round on the din-v 
walls—every one a portrait—staring through dust; and 

hiSX 1 °“! ° f , a f emaIe > with voluminous silks, and a 

the blacksmith. Even in the vertigo of his wonder he 
oo e stedfastly at that beautiful face; nor did the 
painted eye look less stedfastly at him, as if, after 
,. ?nty years, it was again charmed by the vision of a 
Jvrng man, to the withdrawing of that eye from the 

fc b t ngsideof her ’ 80 *** tha * of ^ 

^-duded, if ha had been calm enough 

bellows of U k®™’ alas - still mder the souffld of the 
enows of romantic wonder. 
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Where next, i f he could take his eye off that beautiful 
countenance ? There was a middle door leading into 
another room: he would persevere and still ex olore. 
Holding up the fast-diminishing candle, he looked in. 
There was a female figure there, standing in the dark, 
beside a bed. ^t was arrayed in a long gown, reaching 
to the feet, of pure white (as accords)* It moved. 
Geordie could see it plainly : it was the only thing with 
livi g motion in all that still and dreary habitation. 
Hitherto his hair had kept wonderfully flat and sleek, 
but now it began to crisp, and swirm, and rise on end; 
while his legs shook, and the trembling had made the 
glimmer oscillate in every direction, whereby sometimes 
it turned away from the figure, again to illuminate it 
sparingly, and again to vibrate off. He could not, not¬ 
withstanding his terror, recede ; nay, he tried ineffectu¬ 
ally to fix the ray on the very thing that thrilled him 
through every nerve. Verily, he would even go forward, 
under the charm of his fear, which, like other morbid 
feelings, would feed on the object which produced it. 
First a step, and then a step. The glimmer was again 
off the mark; and when he got to the bed, the figure 
was gone—according to the old law. 

But the bed was too certainly there, with its deep 
green curtains, which were drawn close, indicating 
midnight; and yet the goose at the fire, and the table 
laid I Nor could Geordie explain the physical anomaly, 
probably for the reason that he did not try. His candle 
w.'is wasting away with those endless oscillations: the 
figure in white itself had run of! with the half of the 
short stump; and ho feared again l<» he left in the dark, 

where he would have a difficulty in finding his way out. 
Vet he felt lie must draw these deep green curtains: 
the broad hand of Fate was upon his shoulders. He 
seized them hysterically, and pulled them aside far 
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enough to let in his head and the candle hand. A 
dark counterpane was covered quarter-inch thick with 
dust; but the odour was not now of must, it was a 

5° a , nd bone rot > scarcely bearable; even 

the light felt the heaviness, and almost died away in 

is tremulous fingers. There were clothes beneath the 

counterpane, and a long, narrow tumulus down the 

middle as if a body were there, of half its usual size : 

but little more was visible, till the eye was turned to 

the top where the pillow lay, half up which the dark 

counterpane was drawn. There was a head on the 

pillow, partly covered by the coverlet, partly by a 

round-eared mutch-once, no doubt, whi? e a S 7 snow 

peeT IndVelr S?* back 5 ^ Geordie would 

, P ’ tllJ he saw an orbless socket of pure 

clenched 0116 A * T'™ f tW ° r ° WS of white teetb 

show him h T ° f the Cl0thes Would h ave 

shown him—how much more ? But his shaking was 

a ?f S { ° f the brain > and he could not undo the 
suspected horror. He turned suddenly: a „d as the 

„ n S “' ,l . is th8 effect of degrees, that, as he groped and 
the topography had become a coifusbn^ 1 

o»n -Mob front its 

brain got into a swirl. If the white figure 1! tt! S 

.he bed, would it g no7;l‘ C “it'aW l ^ “ 
tenement ? vef nn+ „ + •, , , a »out its own old 

glance anywhere G™™ ° f White U ® ht cast a 

head against unknown P ft|, “ he^ ^ a ^ his 

“ * 8 5* nfs? ;: d £$ 
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;u (other door, but not that leading outwards. He must 
have got into another room; for he felt and grasped 
things he had not heretofore seen. Then the noise he 
had made had such a dreary sound, falling on his 

strained, nerve-strung ear 1 Ilis hand shrunk at every¬ 
thing he touched, as if it had been a deaf adder, or 
deadly nag—above all, a shock of hair, from which lie 
recoiled more than ever yet, till the devious turns 
round and round obliterated every recollection of what 
lie had understood of localities. So tar he must have 
retraced his steps; for he had again the green curtain 
in his left hand without knowing it, and’the right went 
slap upon that round-eared mutch, and the bone that 
was under the same. Recalled a little to his senses, he 
got at length to the kitchen, circumambulated and cir- 
cummanipulated the table, and groped his way to the 
door in the end of the lobby, through which he had 
first entered. All safe now by the lines of the two 
walls, he hugged the outer door as if it h ! 
twenty years’ absent friend, a father, or a wife. 

Nor did he take time to relock the padlock. He had, 
besides, lost his crooked instruments. Ah 1 how sweet 
to get into a warm bed safe and sound, alter having 
fancied that from such a white figure hovering round 
dry bones he had heard—for Geordie had read plays— 


“ I am that body’s spirit, 

Doomed for a cerium time to walk the night 5 
And for the duy confined, to fast in fires, 

Till the foul crimes done in my days of imturo 
Arc burnt and purged away. 


IIow delightful to Geordie was that snore o! wife 
Christian, as she Still lay on tho liver side, perhaps 

dreaming of seraphim 1 ... 

Tho adventure of that midnight hour dated the 
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ginning of a change on George Gourlay. One mic I it 
have said of him, with the older playwright who never 
pictured a ghost, quod scis nescis ; for the never a word 
scarcely would he speak to man or beast, nay, not even 
to a woman, who has a power of breaking the charm of 
that silence in others of which their sex are themselves 
incapable—even, we say, wife Christian. There are 
many Trophonian caves in the world about us, only 
known to ourselves, out of which, when we come, we are 
mute, lecause we have seen something different from 
the objects of the sunlight; yea, if, as the Indians say, 
the animals are the dumb of earth, these are the dumb 
of heaven. Certain at least it is, that while Geordie 
did not hesitate before that night to use his voice in 
asking an extravagant price for an old lock, or even 
damning him who below made more nnisp than 



promise amendment even up to 
a rap having come to the doorj 

36o 


aoor 
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Geordie started, while guidwife Christian went undis¬ 
mayed to open the same; i or, moody as she was, she 
was not affected by evening raps as he was, and had 
been since that eventful midnight. But if the sturdy 
blacksmith was afraid before she obeyed the call, he 
was greatly more so after she had opened the door, 
and when she led into the parlour an old man, with 
hair more than usually grey even for his years, with a 
staff in his hand, bearing up, as he came in, a tall, 
wasted body—so wasted, that he might have been sup¬ 
posed to have waited all this time for a leg of that 
goose which had been so very long at the fire, 
grief of years had eaten up his face, and only left un¬ 
touched the corrugations itself had made. Yet withal 
he was a gentleman; for his bow to Geordie was just 
that which the grandees of the Wynd made to each 
other ns they passed and repassed. No sooner was he 
seated, holding his cane between his shrivelled legs, 
and his sharp grey eye fixed on the blacksmith, than 
the latter became as one enchanted for a second time, 
with all the horrors of the first catalepsy upon him, by 
the process of the double sense insisted for by Abcr- 
cromby, but thus known in Bell’s Wynd before his day. 
Yes, Geordie was entranced again, nor less gn id wife 
Christian —both staring at the stranger, as if their 
minds had gone back through long bygone years to 

cat eb the features of a prototype for comparison with 
that long, withered face, so yellow and grave -like ; then 

Christian looked stealthily, and concealed her face. 

“ You are a blacksmith, Mr. Gourlny V" 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ HOW long have you been here in Bell's W ynd ? n 

u Nino years, come Beltane Feast.” 

(i Not so much as (ho half of twenty, n said the stranger] 
more inwards than outwards. 
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“Twenty I” ejaculated Christian, as if she could not 
just help herself. 

And Geoidie searched her rigid face ior a stray 

sympathy, repeating within tlie teeth that very same 
word—“ Twenty.” 

Then, continued the ohl man, “you cannot tell 
u no occupied ihe flat below at that long pcrioc back ?” 

“ No.” 

“ And who occupies it now ?” 

lU1 Vi ' as ■* dumb as the white figure, or as the 
head on the pillow with the rat-brown mutch; am 
tm lime Christian answered tor him: 

. “ basna been occupied for twenty years, sir; and 
it has been shut up a’ that lang time.” 

Twenty years 1” ejaculated the old man, pondering 
deeply, and sighing heavily and painfully. & 

“ Do any of you know Mr. Thomas Dallas, the Clerk 
to the Signet, who lived once in Lady Stair’s Close ?” 

“ Dead eighteen years since,” replied the wife. 

1 u ’ I f ee ’” rejoined tlj e stranger; “ and so the house 
has been thus long closed! ” Then musingly, “ But then 

nivr n e ™P^y no furniture, nothing but bare walls.” 

the f. aeb ° dy kens > ’ r fP iied George, still busy examining 
.the face log the questioner, as if he could not get it to 

be ^steady alongside the image in his own mind 
^ xou can, of course, open a padlock ?” 

Wk U Vt I?® 1 itS n ° owre auld > and tbe brass slide 
tainrhimflf Tt V tU l 'y- hole ’’ ™en,if recol- 

GeoX” IltyJ,e ^ J " , ‘ 0pe,led? ’’ re J oi,ledthe danger. 
Ceordie was again dumb and rigid. b 

husband 6 ^’ ^ rei L ist ian, who saw that her 
ony S.™ ™ “ 80me stron S feeling, “ he can pick 

The rci, man, said the mysterious visitor. “And 
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now, madam, will you allow me to take the liberty of 
requesting to be for a few moments the only one 
present in this room with your husband, as 1 have 
some business of a very secret nature to transact with 
him, which it would not be proper or a woman, 
even of your evident discretion and confidence, to be 
acquainted with?* 

“ 1 dinna want ye to gang,” whispered George. 

“ And what for no ? ” muttered she. “ Let evil-doers 
dree the shame o’ their deeds. Didna ye say to me ye 
were an honest man, ay, even as cauld iron or steel, 
and what ought ye to hae to ear ? And now, sir,” 
turning round, “ I will e’en tak me to the kitchen, that 
what ye want wi’ George Gourlay you may do in secret, 
even as he has been secret wi’ me.” 

Then guidwife Christian went out, casting, ns she 
went, a look of something like triumph at her husband. 

“ And now, George Gourlay,” said the stranger, “ the 
secret thing I have to transact with you, and for which 
I have come three thousand miles, is to ask you to go 
with me this night and open the padlock of the. door of 
that, house below, which has not been opened for twenty 

years.” 

“ I winna, T cannn, I daurna, sir. 1 lang to the Dean 
o’ Guild. There's a dead body in the green bed, and 
there’s a spirit in a lang white gonn that watches it." 

The hand of the stranger shook, ns ho grasped 
spasmodically his staff; his teeth lor A moment were 
clenched; and he plainly showed a resolution not to 
seem moved by that which ns clearly did move him to 
the innermost parts of his being. Nor did it now esenpo 
Gourlay, as ho sat and gazed at him, that he was the 
original of that pioture in the dining-room, which hung 
by the side of the beautiful lady. 

*• Then you must have boon in ?” 
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Geordie was silent, meditating on some new light 
gradually breaking in upon him. 

secreT?” been and ~ and — kn <>w the 

“I ken nae secret, except it be that the goose which 
has been at the fire for twenty years is no roasted yet.” 

stranger S °° Se * ^ &e CVen J6tr e i a ^ated the 

“ A y» and the thread still on the pirn.” 

Pirn 1 responded he mechanically. 

.Jp1w.“™^ bot “ e *“*"« 00 ,le V 

‘‘Mug!” 

“Ay, and the half-cut loaf on the oaken table with 
alongside o’t the knife.” ’ 1 

“Knife!” 

Ay, and to cap a’, ti e green bed with the dark red 
counterpane, and in it still the corpse.” 

“Corpse!” r 

“ So, so,” continued the stranger, “ I have been 
dermg the wide world for twenty years to 1 7 

whenheh * * “ C<mld leave his shadow ia the eaS 

the vaiuty off^dlorSk 114 thne found 

God’s finger still burned'b tTea^ Ay ° f 

prairies, nor savannahs where objects are J"f 

and not seen, nor thick woods which exldTih 

heard the roarW of 1 Sea ' shore > where there is only 
soul from its refo/ectioM^BuWb the dark 

and human workmanship*rot and™? thl " gS ° f earth 

were vanity but man’s * , P ass awa y, as if all 

decreed by Heaven, and mnUTb/m- h T i ‘, haS been 

enchanted lor dnition, ££££ ^ 
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form, and lineaments they possessed in a terrible hour, 
the memory of which they must conserve for a purpose. 
Speak man : Have those sights and things taught you 
aught of a purpose ? Why look ye at me as if you 
saw into my heart, and grin as if you were gifted with 
the right of revenge ? What thoughts have you—what 
wishes ? What do you premeditate ?” 

“ Just nae mair than that you’ll no get me to enter 

that house again.” 

The stranger’s head was bent down in heavy sorrow ; 
and, after being silent for a while, he rose, and bidding 
Gourlay good night, went away, saying he would get 
another locksmith. The strange manner of Christian 
was now made even more remarkable, as, taking her 
bonnet and cloak, she sallied forth, late as the hour 
was, proceeding up the Wynd, and muttering as she 
went, “ The very man, the very man,” she made direct 
for Blackfriars Wynd, where she stopt, and looked up 
to a small window on the right . iand. There was light 
in it; and ascending a narrow stair she reached a door, 
which she quietly opened. A woman was there, ousily 
s unning. The birr ceased as the door opened. 

“ Ann Hall,” cried Christian, as she entered, “ he is 
come, he is come! I kent his face the moment I saw it.” 
« Patience, patience, Christian,” replied the woman, 

!< what are you to do ? ” 

“ There maun be nae patience, when God says haste.” 
“ Canny, canny. The wa’s are thin and ears are gleg. 
I can hear a whisper frae the next room. Now, Ill 

spin and you’ll speak.” 

And so she began to produce the dn l by turning the 

wheel and plying the thread. 

“What although ye hae seen him? that maks nae 

diffcr6QC6. our aith is still afore the Lord, and 

though we are forbidden to swear, when we hae sworn 
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we hae nae right to brak that aith, as if it were a silly 
wand, to be broken and cast awa’ at the end o’ our 

journey. And then ye maun keep in mind, if you brak 
your word, ye stretch his neck.” 

u I carena, replied Christian. 11 The Lord maun hae 
s ain for reward, and Satan maun hae his ain, too, 
for punishment. Sin ever that eery night when in my 
night-shirt I followed George into the house, and saw 
what I saw, the Spirit o’ the Lord has been busy in my 
heart; and my aith has been to me nae mair than a 
u indlestrae in the east wind, to be blawn awa’ where it 
listeth. . Ye are, like mysel’, o’ the Auld Light, and ken 
' at it is to hae the finger o’ command laid upon ye.” 

“ We maun obey; but we maun ken whether the 
finger is for the will o’ the auld rebel o’ pride, wha 
rebelled in heaven, or Him wha says to the murderer 
Get- ye among the rocks or caves o’ secrecy, and I will 
search ye out, and rug ye into the licht.” 

And what for should I no ken whase finder it is ?” 
®.d wife Christian. « Have I no seen what 1 have seen? 
For what are a' thae things keepit, as man keeps the 
apple o his e e ? Is na the rust and the worm, ay, and 
ime s teeth, aye eating, and gnawing, and tearing, so 

* A I 1 i ^ room for others, 

like ™ 8 r d t were a tun > ta « round 

like your am wheel there for ever and ever ?” 

, t . he Lord ’ s hand > na doubt. The deil doesna 

them ! f. StrUm ® nts and sl S ns his evil, but shufiles 

his victims? C ° rnerS *° be ° Ut °’ the een 

o’ the >ln ae 1 n ° lai m *7 very hand on the fleshless head 
o the bonny misguided creature ? Wae tak the man 

nd a vet°h g ^ ^ ^ t0 the ^ rot” 

md yet hae nae grave to cover it!” ’ 

“ Weel mind I o’ her,” said Ann, as she still made the 
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wheel go round. “ How she sailed up the Wynd wi’ 
her load o’ silks and satins, and the ribbons that waved 
in the wind, as if to say, Look here; saw ye ever the 
like among the daughters o’ men ? ” 

1 It was Left to testify, woman, naething else; but 
the glimmer o’ Geordie’s candle showed me a’ the Lave. 
Ay, the very goose I plucked, and drew, and singed, 
and put on the spit—what for is it there, think ye, 
cummer, but to testify? and the pewter jug I drank 
out o’ that orenoon, and my ain bed I hadna time to 
male—what for but to testify ? ” 

“ And punish. But oh, woman, he had sair provoca¬ 
tions. Wha was that goose for ?” 

“ I'or her lover, nae doubt; for my master wasna 
expected hame for a week. And was I no guilty 
mysel’, wha played into her hands, and was fause to 
him wha fed me ?” 

“ Hand your peace, then, and say naething. The 
Lord will forgi’e you.” 

“ Oh God, hae mercy on me, a sinner ; and tak awa’ 
frae me this transgression, that I may lift up my voice 
in the tabernacle without fear or trembling 1” 

The wheel turned with greater celerity and more 
noise, and wife Christian was on her knees, beating her 
bosom and crying for mercy. 

“ Say nae mair, woman,” cried the spinner, “ and do 
nae mair. Let the corpse lie in the green bed, and a’ 
thing be in the wud-dream o’ that dreary house; do 

nae mair.” 

“ But the Lord drives me.” 

“Just sae; and he wham yon would hang on the 
wuddy will stand up against ye, and swear ye were the 
cause o’ the death o’ his braw leddie, for that ye con. 
coaled her trothlessness, and winked at her wickedness.” 

M JJaud your tongue, cummer,” cried the Old Light 
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inner; “haud your tongue, or you’ll drive me mad. 
Is my heart no like aneugh to brak its strings, but ve 
maun tug at them ? Is my brain no het aneugh, but 
ye maun set lowe to it, and burn it ? And my con¬ 
science, ken ye na what it is to hae that terrible thin* 
within ye, when it’s waukened up like a fiend o’ hell 
c asmg ye wi a red-het brand, and nae escape, for the 

Xt° LO u? h ^ dS ye agen ? AnnHall, my 

^Wtat“ ? 7 ° tI,fag f ° r me 

“ Gang to Mr B-, the fiscal, and tell him that the 

2 e o’ S ^ *2? ^ the maD is here > and sa 7 nae- 
thmg o me ; do this, or I’ll never hand up my han 

again for grace and mercy,” ^ 

whtrirTp 16 ^’ rl 7 driving the wheeI > the sound of 

which m the silent house—dark enough ton in ,i 
smali light of the oil cruise over the fire-place—was all 

Ti« occasional sobs of the ™>“ppy 

— W d“ ’ 

save the conscience o’ ane wha if V.“ mer » and to 
“I recent JK ang) ou S ht to seen it.” 

tian; k^ j Vd ,",7“v* he SpWl >” rc P IM Chris- 
wrang between SpyoieLand”’, ” 1 !* 1 I sus P ccteJ was 

and titles east gla Zm ower the &7J“ T * loid> 
my mistress, it would hae hep^ Q > “laidens—and 

mel” she added as she «.* v j same. But wae’s 

heart, and wrong her handful W t Mchf 1 ’ “p"” 

head. But oh, how n^whSS'^’i ,he 
ower me 1 And hap T nt v. . Au ^ d Licht shone 

Gourlay ? Will you no h & ® u d w ^ e to Geordie 
* vv ill you no help me, woman ? ” 
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“ I line said it,” replied Mrs Hall, as tlie energy of her 
resolution passed into the moving power of the wheel, 
and the revolutions became quicker and quicker. 

The Cameronian stood for a moment looking at her 
_the lips compressed, the brow knit, the hand firmly 

bound up, and striking it upon the wall. 

“ Ye’re o’ my faith,” said she bitterly; “ and may the 
Evil One help ye when ye’re in need o’ the Lor I !” 

And with these words she left her old friend, drawing 
the door after her with a clang, which shook the crazy 


tenement. In a moment she was in the stieet, now 
beginning to be deserted. The wooden-pillared lamps, 
so thinly distributed, and their small dreary spunk of 
life, showed only the darkness they were perhaps in¬ 
tended to illumine; and here and there was seen a 
gay-dressed sprig of aristocracy, with his gold-headed 
cane, cocked hat, and braided vest, si rolling unsteadily 
home, after having drunk his couplo of claret. Soli- 
lary city guardsmen were lounging about, as if waiting 
for the peace being broken, when an encounter occurred 
between some such ornamented braggadocio and a 
low Wyiul blackguard—ready to use his quarter-staff 

nmiinst the silver-handled sword of the aristocrat; 
;,'„d here and there the high-pattened, short-gowned 
light-o’-lovo, regardless of the loud-screamed “ gardy- 
frolicked with “gold lace and wine,” or swore the 
Edinburgh oaths at untruo and discarded lovers of 

ilmir own degree. But guidwife Christian saw none 
of all these things ; only one engrossing vision was in 
her mind, that of the sleeping scene of enchantment in 

i he old Hat, associated with the figure of the at ranger;— 
one feeling only was paramount in her heart, the in¬ 
spired awe of the oonviotlon that these petrified relics 

of another time, so long back, were there waiting for 
her to touch them, that they should bo disenchanted, 
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and speak and tell their tale, and then rot and depart, 

accord in ■ t al law of change, and corruption, 

and decay. 

In this mood she got to the top of the Wynd, and 
was hurrying along the first or covered portion, over¬ 
spread by the front lands, and therefore dark, when 
she encounteied a nian rolled up in a cloak. Even in 
the dim light coming from the street lamp on the main 
pavement, she recognised him in a moment. He was 
slouching down by the side of the wall, and did not 
seem to notice her. So Christian held back, until he 
had got farther on. She felt herself concentrated upon 
his movements, an i observed that he hung about her 
own stair, standing in the middle of the close, with his 
eye fixed on the dark windows of the deserted flat. 
There was no meaning in his action. It seemed simply 
that his eye was bound to that house. So far Chris¬ 
tian understood the ways of the world; but there are 
deeper mysteries there than she wotted of or dreamed 
just then. A man will examine a gangrene if if ic 
hopeful ; and will hope, and shrink, and” be alarmed 
when the hope fails only but a little; nay, he will 
read the undoing of the bandages, lest the hope of 
the prior undoing should be changed by the new aspect 
into a conviction of aggravation; but there is a state of 
that ailment, as of moral ills, where all hope having 
vanished, despair comes to be reconciled to its own 
terrors and the eye will peer into the hopeless thing 
ay, and be charmed with it, and dally with it, as an 
irremediaWe condition, which is his own peculium, a 

a‘ llvfr chan S ed - He then becomes 

■ of P 1 ^’ as before he was a seeker for hope; 

sW f. d T rate “rupt, will hawk the balance- 

ht crel h K 1 !?’ t0 mak ? U P for the subtraction from 

credit by the sympathy of the world. So did that 
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man look upon that house, a hopeless sore, after twenty 
years pain and agony, with these green spots, and the 
caustic-defying “ proud flesh.” Was not the fleshless 
corpse of his dead wife still there ? She was a skeleton ; 
but he could only fancy her as he had seen her twenty 
years before, a young and beautiful woman. Nor was 
he alarmed as Christian, weary of waiting but not un¬ 
steeled now for a recognition, slept forward and con¬ 
fronted him. 

“ Mrs. Gourlay l” he said, as he peered into her hard 
face. 

“ Ay, guidwife Christian, as my husband says. 
Christian Gourlay that is—Christian Dempster that 
was.” 

“ Dempster I" ejaculated he, as he staggered and sus¬ 
tained himself against the side of the close. 

“Yes, sir—Patrick Guthrie that was when I was 
Dempster, and is—ay, and will be till you are born 
again, and baptized with fire.” 

“ Patrick Guthrie l” he; repeated. “Yes, the man, 
the very man. And here, too, is the evidence kept 
and preserved, perhaps more than once snatched from 
death, to be here at this hour to see me, and lay your 
hand on me, and be certain that I am the man, the 
very man. And,” after a pause, “you have kept your 
sworn promise?” 

'‘Till this day. Look up there, and see thno closed 
shutters; go in, and behold, and say whether or not.” 

“ Too faithful 1” groaned he. 

« To an aith wrung out o’ me by a money-bribe and 
terror.” 

“And to be repaid by a money-reward and peni¬ 

tence**' 

“Tim ane, sir, but never the other. Another day— 
another day,” she repeated, “ will try n\” 
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“What mean you, Christian?” 

“ Mean I ? Why are you here ?” 

because I am weary wandering over the face of the 

earth, an exile and a criminal, for twenty lone"_oh lone 

years 1” ° 


“ And now want rest and peace ! And how can ye 
t' ®' thmu l.ui ilirmigh the fire of the law, an<i the 
waters of the gospel ? Where are you living ?" 

“Why should I conceal from you, Christian?” said 
he, thoughtfully. “No—at the White Horse in the 
Canongate, under the name of Douglas.” 

“ Her name! Then look ye to it; for there will be 
human voices where none have been for twenty years 
and ones o’ wonder, and tears o’ pity. Yes, yes, the 
long sleep is ended, for the charm is broken. Good 

night.” 

And hurrying away, she mounted the stair, leaving 
lt|e man even more amazed than he was heart-broken 

p 1S , ei - a ? p , N ° r wiU we be far wrong in supposing 
that Patrick Guthrie sought the White Horse probably 

not to sleep, but to sleep, as probably to dream. As 

,°r S mdwife Christian, she was soon on that side so 
pi opitious to her snoring; and as for her dreams, they 

wT m ° re ° fse fP him ’ nor ofUrim and Thummim, 
i r £ e y y er e on that night when she was the disem- 

m en v Wh “ had kitt S ° l0 “« “ *• W with 

Z Si 'r WW "Pirit i and as for 
„ k i ’.. era .“ nd be Ilt,le d °uht that, sleeping or 

• , u . ld lead llim again to the beautiful lady and- 

red coveriet’ W °^i remi i nd ““ ° f tbe bones bel ™th e 

coverlet j and then there is as little doubt as there 
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is about all these wonderful things, that he would fancy 
himself beridden with a terrible nightmare. Oppressed 
and tortured by thoughts which he could not bring to 
bear on any probable event, he turned and turned ; but 
all his restlessness would produce no effect on guidwife 
Christian, who seemed as dead asleep as ever was he of 
the Cretan cave in the middle of the seventy years. Nor 
could he understand this: heretofore a slight cough, 
even slighter than that which brought the Doctor in 
the u Devil on Two Sticks,” used to awaken the faithful 
wife ; and now nothing would awaken her. lie dodged, 
he cried; but she wouldn’t help to take off the night¬ 
mare, which, with its old characteristic of tailor-folded 
legs and grinning aspect, sat upon his chest, as it 
heaved, but could not throw off the imp. But what 
was more extraordinary, this strange conduct of Chris¬ 
tian was the continuation of—nay, a climax to—her 
inexplicable conduct since ever that night when ho 
caught up in his mind, as in a prism, that midnight 
vision which ho had seen, and the fiery coruscations of 
which still careered through his brain. Honest Gcordie 
had no guile; und if he had had any, tin 1 new birth lie 

had undergone, with the consequent baptism, would 

have taken it ch an away, so that there was no chanco 
of a suspicion of the part which guidwife Christian had 

played on the laid occasion* Yet, wonder as ho might, 

if he hub Known all, ho would have wondered more 
how any woman, even with the advantage of a “New 

Light / 1 oould have snored under the purpl e ,she bad 
revolved in her mind, and whioh she had so darkly 

revealed to her old master. All yes, that female mem¬ 
ber, of which so much lias boon said—even that it 
Contains on the subtle point thereof a little nerve 
Which anatomists cannot find in the corresponding 
organ in man—can swim lightly tanquam 8nl>cr f and 
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yet never give an indication of the depths below. But 

Geordie became wild ;—was she dead outright ? Dead 

people do not snore, but the dying do in apoplexy. He 

took her by the shoulders, and shook her. 

“ Christian, woman, will ye no speak, when 1 can get 

nae rest? Wha was that man wha called here yes¬ 
treen ?” 


No, she wouldn't. 

“ And did I no see you look at him as ye never looked 
at man before ? ” 

Hl o avail. 

And what took ye out so soon after he was awa* ?** 
No reply. 

And what s mair —the murder was now out,_ 

“ di 1 ye no meet him secretly at the stair-foot, and stand 

and speak to him in strange words and strance si "ns 
Not yet. c e 

“ And what, in the name o’ Heaven, and a* the ither 

powers np and down and round and round was the 
aith that ye swore to him ?” 

Another pause. 

“ And what money-bribe was it ye spak o’ sae secretly 
and darkly?” 

All in vain. A length the knurr of the clock, and the 
most solemn of all the hours, « one,” sounded hoarsely, 
earied, exhausted, and sorely troubled, Geordie fells 

a ! S rea % ^ded thereto by the eternal oscillation 
of that little tongue at the back of the greater and mute 

one, the sound of which ceased when the blacksmith 

was fairly and certainly over, just as if its services had 
oeen no longer needed that night. 

“r*. 0 ' thKe eventful ™ destined, 

d „ V „ tl,e juries or a>e good goddess, to bo that 
to|that would try a'.” Even these tvords Geordie 
had heard, tf he had not caught up many other broken 
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sentences, which showed to his distracted mind that 
guidwife Christian ■was in some mysterious way mixed 
up with the events and things of the charmed house. 
-* iie comparatively sleepless night induced a later than 
usual rising; but with what wonder did Geordie Gour- 
lay ascertain, that late as Christian had been out on tl ie 
n-evii us night, she was already again forth of the house, 
leaving him to the bachelor work of making his own 
breakfast! Where she had gone he could not even 

!it 1 > suj pose; but certain he was that her a - 
sen.ce was in some way connected with that stranger 
with whom he uad seen her in communication the 
night before. The business dm not admit of his wait- 
ing ; so he iok his morning meal of porridge and milk, 

anx ous and dee; >, yet deeper in mere 
feeling than poitrayment of outward coming events, he 
sallied forth for ihe Luckenbooths. On descending the 
stair, he found to his dire amazement the door of the 
portentous flat—that grave above ground of so many 
things that should have >een either under the earth, in 
the sinless regions of mortality, or in the mendicant bag 
of Time, rolled away beyond the ken of mortal—open. 
Tes, that door, with the rusty padlock, and the creaking 
hinge, and the worm-eaten panels, was open. He shud¬ 
dered : yet he looked ben into the old dark lobby, where 
he had groped and so nearly lost himself; and what did 
lie see? Ilis wife, guidwife Christian, standing in the 
middle thereof in her white short-gown, so like, to his 
imperfect vision, that spirit he had encountered in that 
house beforel There seemed to be others there also ; 
for he heard inside doors creaking, and by and by saw 
come out of the far-end door that very man—yea, the 
very man. The reflection of a light shone out upon him. 
To escape observation, he slipt to a side ; and when he 
peered in again, no one was to be seen. They had 
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I 1 1 ,n ''' 1 1,11 '» some of the rooms, probably tint 
bedroom where stood the bed with the green curtains. 
Resolved as he had been never to enter that doorway 

again he would have rushed forward, had not a hand 
been laid on Ins shoulder. 

“ George Gourlay,” said a voice behind him. 

A 7, nae doubt I’m weel kenned.” 

“ You are in the meantime my prisoner,” said an 

cdhT’and tb 6 i i d i SP v enSable blUG COat > and the red 

collar, and the cocked hat. 

“ For what ? ” said Geordie. 

tic 4< that hy and hy ” replied the officer; “ the 

fiscal will tell ye. Awa’ wi’ me to the office.” 

“ The Smi/m & Iock ’” Said the l ’> ‘cksmith. 

r 1 "? agajn wi ’ rust /P-llocks.” 
said the ™ lin f dime ° n earth but what is seen,” 

che e k^ thTot’her Wt 1 . S ° metbing 1Ikc 8 Smile on bis left 

fino-er a "o • fT g ltS S ravit * he held up his 
& ei ^ n pointing to heaven. 

“ A y. ay, there’s an e’e there.” 

“Jdl^onS IT * l,0USe ’” C0ll,inu ' d 

enough at lekst for To ’ a‘ ^ officer a S aui > seriously 
« And tho ™ i 16 S bcl ‘ ef of bis sincerity. 

This is the warrblow a avl Ul n But a L ^ h ? Sband! 
naething.” ’ 9 ^ 01t j I Stowe 

locntz^g a e S 7 l‘ h =* oub,e of 

handed, as if out o’ a kirk ’ Bnr b ° lng aWay en, P fc y- 
Lord Advocate’s deputy a’’ that ” C ° nie ’ J ° U teU the 

himself,‘tT wen'^Tfc T *™ 1 ,'° 

'plains a. Jnuc wonder 

363 
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she wadna speak to the man she intended to hang. 
Woman, woman, verily from the beginning hae ye been 
wo to man, and will be to the end.” 

Led up the High Street, yet in such a way as to 
avoid any suspicion that he was in the hands of an 
officer, < ieorge Gourlay was placed safely in the room 

of Mr. B-, the procurator-fiscal of that time, for 

reasons unknown to us, in the Old Tolbooth. The 
entry through the thick iron-knobbed door to the in¬ 
side of this dark and dreary pile, which borrowed its 
lie-1 it only through openings left by the irregularities 
of the high masses of St. Giles, and the parallel rows 
of overshadowing houses, Hanked by the booths and 
the < Tames, was enough to vanquish the heart of the 
strongest and the most innocent. Nor was it the dark¬ 
ness and the squalor alone that were so formidable. 

__ i 

Thick air, loaded with the breath and exhalations from 
unhealthincss and disease itself, had made livid laces 
and bloodshot eyes; drunken, uproarious voices, and 
bacchanalian songs, oaths, denunciations, and peals of 
laughter, mixed with groans. Only awanting that in¬ 
scription seen by the llermet shadow who led the 
Florentine. Up a stair—through llte midst of these 
children of evil or victims of misfortune, the innocent 

rendered guilty by infection, the condemned to death 

made drearily jolly by despair, imitating the reckless¬ 
ness of mirth, — and now the unfortunate George 
Gourlay is before his cxaminator. 

“ Mr. Gourlay,” said the officer. 
u Sit down, sir,” said Mr. B -, “and wait till the 

others come. We can not want Mrs. Gourlay, though no 
doubt you can swear to the man. In the meantime, 
hold your peace, lest you commit yourself. Say no¬ 
th ing till you arc asked. Most strange affair.” 

Thus at once doomed to silence, George sat and 
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listened to the mixed buzz ot this misery become 
ludibund. Nor was his unhappiness thus limited : a 
fearful conviction seized him, that long before he was 
hanged he would take on the likeness of the wretches 
he had passed through;—he would become sleazv • 
his eyes would be red, fiery, or bleared with tc,£ 
dried up in the heat of his fevered blood ; his cheeks 
would be pale-yellow or blue, his voice husky, and his 
nose red; he would sing, swear, dance-ay, douce 
Geordie would sing even as they. Better be hanged 
at once than sent hence thus deteriorated,—an un¬ 
pleasant customer in the other world. Nay one h i If 
Of them had greasy, tay, red nightcaps* and ! 
chance was therefore a half that lie would be thrown 
o m one of these, to the eternal disgrace of the 
Gourlays of Gersholm, from whom he was descended. 

A full hour passed, bringing no comfort on its heavy 
wings At length another red-necked official entered 

Guthrie. ° SUldWife CllliStian herSeIf ’ and —Patrick 
had^Ph ! h T■ 6ntered ’ Geordie ’ s and mouth 

green curtains. 111 tne 

“ Mr s- Gourlay,” said Mr. B_ « von or , t , 

of George Gourlay, blacksmith ?” * 1G W1 6 

“Ay, and have been for nine vpirc +v *• 

the ( day, and the hour.” } ’ C ° me the time » 

“ f/ eaSe th f ow mind back twenty years.” 
sir.” ° Wer a t6n gaCS back to that time o’ its ain accord, 

abouuhat time/ Wll ° re y ° U Hved ’ and wlmt y° u ^id 

“I was servant to Mr PntriV . 

si «ing at my right hand," “’~ tll,S 
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“Was Mr. Guthrie a married man?” 

“Ay, sir, he was married to a young lad)", whose 
maiden name was Henrietta Douodas, ane o’ the Brie- 

Q ? O 

stons, as I hae heard.” 

“ What kind of woman was she ?” 

“ Bonny, sir, as ony that ever walked the High Street 
or the Oa non gate; and the mair wae, sir. Cheerfu’, 
too, and light-hearted and merry as the lavrock when 
it rises in the morning; ay, and the mair wae!” 

“Why do you add these words?” continued Mr. 

B-. “ What do you mean ?” 

11 Because thae things brought gay gallants about the 
house when master was awa’ in Angus, whaur he had 
a property near Gaigie; but lie was nano, I think, o’ 


the four Guthries.” 

“Then you knew that they came without the know¬ 
ledge and against the wishes of your master?” 

“(hver weel, sir, for my peace these twenty years 
bygane.” 

“Then you think there was more than indiscretion 
in Mrs. Guthrie?” 

“Muckle mair, I doubt.” 

“Do you recollect the names of any of these gay 
gallants?” 

“ There Was Lord Spynie, a wild dnre-tho-deil; but 
Sat' merry, and jovial, and pleasant, that his very een 
were nets to catch women’s hearts.” 

“ Do you mnemher of anything happening when 
Lord ,Spynie was in the house in Bell’s Wynd ?” 

“Ay; on the last day o* my service, yea, the last 
day o’ my leddie’s life. My maister had gane to Gaigie, 
as I thought; but I aye doubted if he had been farther 
than the White Horst*. He woiildna return for a 

week, not he; and so my leddie thought, for the next 
day she ordered me to get a goose, and roast it on the 
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&pit; nnd weel I kenned wha the goose was for. Kut 

■ rt a I#e|>—, for I had my pirns to finish 
—no, gude forgie me, that I was against this deception 
o’ my master. The goose was bought, and plucket, and 
singed, and put to the fire. The dinner was to be at 
tua o clock, and Lord Spynie was there by ane. In 
half an hour after, wha comes rushing in but my master ? 
And the moment he saw Spynie, he drew his sword, 
an so did his lordship his. My mistress screamed, 
and ran between them; and oh I sir, the sword that 
was thrust at Spynie gaed clean through my mistress’s 
fair body. She was dead. Then Lord Spynie lost a’ 
his courage, and flew out o’ the house; and' just as he 
uas passing through the door, my master thrust at 
11 m, and his luidy sword snapt and was broken clean 
tnrough. He came back and looked on my leddy and 
•lssec her, ay, and grat like a bairn; but"oh 1 he was 
composed too ‘ Christy,’ said he, ‘ lay your mistress on 

, 6 81< r eu bed ' And 80 1 did, and streeked her and 

js srr f ove , r l,er ’ “ ,i put a ” u,ci > u i'“" i» 

a. Oh how fair she was in death ! < Christy ’ said 

master, come hither.’ I obeyed. ‘ Get the Bible,’ he 
Kk got It * Get on your knees,’ he said. I k ieh 

twen ty gowden guineas; and now 

Wil1 -r P d, or’ look, i p°en 

cal to man or woman, or wean what has been done 

m this house this day.’ I swore. ‘ Now go ’ said he 
am to look ll P the house, and o- 0 f ar ’ 

) v ere no man can know me.’ So I took mv 

runk, and went away sobbing Nor was ho ' ' * 

door and Jdl n * the slmtters lock the 

of more till " quicU 7 awa y- Nor was he ever heard 
moi e ill yesterday; and there he is.” 

•is all this true, Mr. Guthrie ? ” 
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“ All true as God’s word.” 

“ And all this happened twenty years ago?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then by the law o; Scotland you are a ree man, 
even were this murder or homicide; tor twenty years 
is the period of our prescription. You may all go.” 

Then they rose to depart, 

“ Mr. Guthrie,” cried Mr. B-, “ bury your wife. 

And, hark ye, the goose has been at the fire for twenty 
years, and must now, 1 think, be roasted.” 
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THE PRODIGAL SON. 

The early sun was melting away the coronets of grey 
clouds on the brows of the mountains, and the lark, as 
it proud of its plumage, and surveying itself in an 
illuminated mirror, carolled over the bright water of 
Keswick, when two strangers met upon the side of the 
lofty Skiddaw. Each carried a small bag and a hammer, 
betokening that their common errand was to search for 
objects of geological interest. The one appeared about 
filly, the other some twenty years younger. There is 
something in the solitude of the everlasting hills, which 
makes men who are strangers to each other despise 
t ie^ ceiemonious introductions of the drawing-room, 
bo it was with our geologists—their place of meeting, 
t leu common pursuit, produced an instantaneous 
familiarity. They spent the day, and dined on the 
mountain-side together. They shared the contents of 
their flasks with each other; and, ere they began to 
descend the hill, they felt, the one towards the other, as 
lough they had been old friends. They had bernin to 
take the road towards Keswick, when the elder said to 
the younger, “My meeting with you to-day recalls to my 
lecollection a singular meeting which took place between 
a nend of mine and a stranger, about seven years a^o 
upon the same mountain. But, sir, I will rehte to von 
he cn cumstances connected with it; and they might 
be called the History of the Prodigal Son.” * b 

., e . P ^ us,l! for a few moments, and proceeded:— 
bout thirty years ago a Mr. Fenwick was possessed 
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of property in I’amboroughshire worth about three 
hundred per annum. He had married while young, 
and seven fair children cheered the hearth of a glad 
father and a happy mother. Many years of joy and of 
peace had flown over them, when Death visited their 
domestic circle, and passed his icy hand over the 
cheek oJ the first-born; and, for five successive years, 
as their children opened into manhood and womanhood, 
the unwelcome visitor entered their dwelling, till of 
their little flock there was but one, the youngest, left. 
And O, sir, in the leaving of that one, lay the cruelty 
of Death—to have taken him, too, would have been an 
act of mercy. His name was Edward; and the love, the 
fondness, and the care which his parents had borne for 
all their children, were concentrated on him. His 
father, whose soul was stricken with affliction, yielded 
to his every wish ; and his poor mother 


“ Would not permit 

The winds of heaven to visit his cheek too roughly. 




But you shall ln-ar how cruelly he repaid their love— 
how murderously he returned their kindness. He was 
headstrong and wayward; and though the small still 

voice of affection was never wholly silent in his breast, 
it was stilled by the storm of his passions and pro¬ 
pensities. 3 1 is first, manifestation of open viciousness 
was a. delight in the brutal practice of cock-lighting; 
and lie became a constant, at tender at every u imtin? 
that, took place at Northumberland. lie was a habitual 

“ beffnr," and 1 1 is losses were frequent; but hitherto 
his father, partly through fear, and partly from a too 
tender affection, had supplied him with money. A 

“main” was to take place in the neighbourhood of 

Morpeth, and he was present. Two noble birds were 
disfigured, the savage instruments of death wen* fixed 


* 
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upon them, and tliey were pitted against each other. 
u A hundred to one on the l elton Grey ! shouted 
Fenwick. “Done! for guineas! replied another. 
(t Done ! for guineas !—done! ” repeated the prodigal 
—and the next moment the Felton Grey lay dead on 
the ground, pierced through the skull wish ; • \ 

the other. He rushed out of the cockpit—“ 1 shall 
expect payment to-morrow, Fenwick,” cried the other. 
The prodigal mounted his horse, and rode homeward 
with the fury of a madman. Kind as his father was, 
and had been, he feared to meet him or tell him the 
amount of his loss. His mother perceived liis agony, 
and strove to soothe him. 

“ What is’t that troubles thee, my bird?” inquired 
she. “ Come, tell thy mother, darling.” 

With an oath he cursed the mention of birds, and 

threatened to destroy himself. 

u O Edward, love ! thou wilt kill thy poor mother. 

What can I do for thee ?” 

“ Do for me!” he exclaimed, wildly tearing his hair 
as he spoke— u do for me, mother. Get me a hundred 
pounds, or my heart’s blood shall flow at your feet.” 

: “ Child ! child! ” said she, u thou hast been at thy 
black trade of betting again. Thou wilt ruin thy 
lather, Edward, and break thy mothers heart. But 
give me thy hand on’t, dear, that thou’lt bet no more, 
and I’ll get thy father to give thee the money.” 

“ My father must not know,” he exclaimed ; “ I will 
die rather.” 

“Love! love!” repliedshe; “but, without asking thy 
father, where could I get thee a hundred pounds ?” 

Aou have some money, mother,” added he ; “ and 
you have trinkets—jewellery !” he gasped, and hid his 
face as he spoke. 

“Thou shalfc have them!—thou shalt have them, 
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child ! w said she, u and all the money thy mother has 
only say thou wilt bet no more. Dost thou pro¬ 
mise, Edwaid oh, dost hou promise thy poor mother 
this?” 

^ es, yes 1 he cried. And he burst into tears as he 
spoke. 

He received the money, and the trinkets, which his 
,n 1 * ' 't worn tor thirty years, and hurried from 
the house, an . with them discharged a portion of his 
dishonourable debt. 

He, however, did bet again ; and I might tell you 
how he became a horse-racer also ; but you shall hear 
lhat too. lie was now about two-and-twenty, and for 
several years lie had been acquainted with Eleanor 
Robinson—a fair being, made up of gentleness and 
love, if ever woman was. She was an orphan, and had 
a fortune at her own disposal of three thousand pounds. 
Her friends had often warned her against the danger- 

O Q 

OUS habits of Edward Fenwick. But she had given 
him her young heart—to him she had plighted her 
first vow—and, though she beheld his follies, she 
I l usted that time and affection would wean him from 
them; and, with a heart full of hope and love, she be¬ 
stowed on him her hand and fortune. Poor Eleanor I 
her hopes were vain, her love unworthily bcMuwed. 
Marriage produced no change on the habits of the 
prodigal son and thoughtless husband. For weeks he 
was absent from his own house, betting and carousing 
with his companions of the turf; while one vice led the 
way to another, and, by almost imperceptible degrees, 
he unconsciously sunk into all the habits of a profli¬ 
gate. 


It was about four years after his marriage, when, 
according to his custom, he took leave of his wife for 
A few days, b> attend the meeting at Doncaster. 
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“ Good-bye, Eleanor, dear,” he said gaily, as he rose 
to depart, and kissed her cheek; “I shall be back 
within five days.” 

“ Well, Edward,” said she, tenderly, <£ if you will go, 
you must; but think of me, and think of these our little 
ones.” And, with a tear in her eye, she desired a lovely 
boy and girl to kiss their father. “Now, think of us, 
Edward,” she added ; “ and do not bet, dearest, do not 
bet!” 

“ Nonsense, duck! nonsense!” said he; “did you ever 
see me lose ?—do you suppose that Ned Fenwick is not 
4 wide awake?’ I know my horse, and its rider too 
—Barrymore’s 1 Highlander can distance everything. 
But, if it could not, 1 have it from a sure hand—-the 
other horses are all 1 safe. 1 Do you understand that 
—eh ? ” 

“ No, I do not understand it, Edward, nor do 1 wish 
to understand it,” added she ; “ but, dearest, as you love 
me—as you love our children—risk nothing.” 

“ Love you, little gipsy! you know I’d die for you,” 
said lie—and, with ail his sins, the prodigal spoke the 
truth. “ Come, Nell, kiss me again, my dear—no long 
faces—don’t take a leal out of my old mother’s book ; 
you know the saying, 1 Never venture, never win— 
faint heart never won fair ladye ! ’ Good-bye, love— 

>y, Neel—good-bye, mother’s darling,” said he, address¬ 
ing the children as he left the house. 

He reached Doncaster; he had paid his guinea for 
admission to the betting-rooms; he had whispered 
v: a, and slipped a fee to all the shrivelled, skin-and- 
bone, half-melted little manikins, called jockeys, to 
ascertain the secrets of their horses. “ All s safe !” said 
the prodigal to himself, rejoicing in his heart. The 
great day of ie festival—the important St. Leger— 
arrived. Hundreds were ready to back Highlander 
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against the field i amongst them was Edward Fenwick \ 
he would take any odds—lie did take them—he staked 
his all. “ A thousand to five hundred on Highlander 
against the field,” he cried, as he stood near a betting- 
post. “Done!” shouted a mustachioed peer of the 
realm, in a barouche by his side. “ Done ! ” cried Fen¬ 
wick, “ fur lii i.ouble, il you ike, my lord.” “ i)one!” 
added the peer; “and I’ll treble it if you darel" 
“ ,)one ! ” rejoined the prodigal, in the confidence and 
1 n 'l ' moment—“ I >one I my lord.” The 
eventful hour arrived. There was not a false start. 
The horses took the ground beautifully. Highlander 
led the way at liis ease ; and his rider, in a tartan 
jacket and mazarine cap, looked confident. Fenwick 
stood near the winning-post, grasping the rails with his 
hands ; he was still confident, but he could not chase 
l In* admonition of his wife from his mind. The horses 
were not to be seen. His very soul became like a solid 
mid sharp-edged substance within his breast. Of the 
twenty horses that started, four again appeared in sight. 

I he tartan yet I the tartan yet 1 ” shouted the crowd. 
Fenwick raised his eyes—he was blind with anxiety— 
l" 1 could not discern them; still lie heard the cry of 
^he tartan! the tartan!” and his heart sprang to his 
mmitli. “ Well done, orange !—the orange will have 
it 1 11 was the next cry. He again looked up, but he 

was more blind than before. “ Ueauiifull_ beautiful! 

tin it, tartan! Well done, orange 1" shouted the 
spectators} “a noble race!—neck and lieek ; six to 
five on the orange!” lie became almost deaf as well 
as blind. “Now for it!—now for it!—it won’t do, 
tartan !—hurrah !—hurrah I—orange has it I” 

“Liar!” exclaimed Fenwick, starling as if from a 
trance, and grasping the Spectator who stood next him 
by the throat—“ I am not ruined 1”—In a moment he 
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dropped his hands by his side, he leaned over the rail¬ 
ing, and gazed vacantly on the ground. His ilesh 
writhed, and his soul groaned in agony. “ Eleanor!— 
my poor Eleanor!” cried the prodigal. The crowd 
hurried towards the winning-post—he was left alone. 
The peer with whom he had betted, came behind him ; 
he touched him on the shoulder with his whip—“Well, 
my covey,” said the nobleman, “ you have lost it.” 

Fenwick gazed on him with a look of fury and de¬ 
spair, an< repeated—“ Lost it!—I am ruined — soul and 
body !—wife and children ruined ! ” 

“ Well, Mr. Fenwick,” said the sporting peer, “ I sup¬ 
pose, if i hat be the case, you won’t come to Doncaster 

again in a hurry. But my settling day is to-morrow_ 

you know I keep sharp accounts; and if you have not 

the ‘ randy' at hand, I shall expect an equivalent—you 
understand me.” 

So saying, lie rode off, leaving the prodigal to commit 
suicide if he chose. It is enough for me to tell you 
that, in his madness and his misery, and from the in¬ 
fluence of what he called his sense of honour, he gave 
the winner a bill for the money — payable at sight. 
My feelings will not permit me to tell you how the poor 
infatuated madman more than once made attempts upon 
his own life; but the latent love of his wife and of his 
children prevailed over the rash thought, and, in a state 

bordering on insanity, he presented himself before the 
Icings lie had so deeply injured. 

I might describe to you how poor Eleanor was sittine 
m their little parlour, with her boy upon a stool by her 
side, and her little girl on her knee, telling them fondly 
that their father would be home soon, and anon singing 
to them the simple nursery rhyme_- 

Hush, my babe, baby bunting, 

Your father’s at the hunting,” etc. j 
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when the door opened, and the guilty father entered, 

his hair clotted, his eyes rolling with the wildness of 

despair, and the cold sweat running down his pale 
cheeks. 

Eleanoi ! Eleanor!” he cried, as he flung himself 
upon a sofa. 

She placed her little daughter on the floor—she flew 
towards him—“ My Edward!—oh my Edward!” she 
criod “what is it, love?—something troubles you.” 

Guise me, Eleanor! exclaimed the wretched pro- 
digal, turning his face from her. £t I have ruined you ! 

I have iumed my children !—I am lost for ever !” 

“ No > m y husband! ” exclaimed the best of wives ; 
“ your Eleanor will not curse you. Tell me the worst’ 

and I will bear it cheorfullyjbear it, for my Edward’s 
sake.” 

You will not you cannot,” cried he; '1 have sinned 
against you as never man sinned against woman. Oh! 
if you would spit upon the very ground where I tread, 

I would feel it as an alleviation of my sufferings; but 
your sympathy, your affection, makes my very soul de- 
stioy itself! Eleanor !—Eleanor !—if you have mercy, 
hate me—tell me—show me that you do I” 

* 0 Edward 1 said she, imploringly, was it thus 
when your Eleanor spurned every offer for your sake, 
when you pledged to her everlasting love? She has 
none but you, and can you speak thus ? O husband ! 

if you will forsake me, forsake not my poor children_ 

tell me! only tell me the worst—and I will rejoice to 
endure it with my Edward ! ” 

“ Then,” cried enwick, “ if you will add to my misery 
b\ professing to love a wretch like me—know you are 
a beggar !—and I have made you one I Now, can you 
share beggary with me?” 

She repeated the word “ Beggary! ”—she clasped her 
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hands together—for a few moments she stood in silent 
anguish—her bosom heaved—the tears gushed forth— 
she flung her arms around her husband’s neck— u Yes !” 
she cried, “ I can meet even beggary with my Edward!” 

“O Heaven!” cried the prodigal, “would that the 
earth would swallow me ! 1 cannot stand this! ” 

I will not dwell upon the endeavours of the fond, 
forgiving wife, to soothe and to comfort her unworthy 
husband ; nor yet will I describe to you the anguish of 
the prodigal’s father and of his mother, when they heard 
the extent of his folly and of his guilt. Already he had 
cost the old man much, and, with a heavy and sorrowful 
heart;, le proceeded to his son’s house to comfort his 
daughter-in-law. When he entered, she was endea¬ 
vouring to cheer her husband with a tune upon the 
harpsichord—though, Heaven knows, there was no 
music in her breast, save that of love—enduring love ! 

“ Well, Edward,” said the old man, as he took a seat, 
<£ what is this that thou hast done now ? ” 

The prodigal was silent. 

Edwaid, continued (lit* grey-haired parent, “I iave 

had deaths in my family—manydeaths, and thou knowest 

it—but I never had to blush for a child but thee ! I 

have felt sonow, but thou hast added shame to sor¬ 
row— ” 

“ 0 father! ” cried Eleanor, imploringly, “do not up¬ 
braid my poor husband.” 

The old man wept—he pressed her hand, and, with 
a groan, said, “ I am ashamed that thou shouldst call 
me father, sweetest; but if thou canst forgive him, I 
should. He is all that is left to me—all that the hand 
of death has spared me in this world! Yet, Eleanor, 
his conduct is a living death to me—it is worse than 
all that I have suffered. When affliction pressed 
heavily upon me, and, year after year, I followed 
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inv dear children to the grave, my neighbours sym¬ 
pathized with me—they mingled their tears with mine ; 
hut, now, child —oh, now, X am ashamed to hold up my 
head amongst them I O Edward, man 1 if thou hast 
no regard for thy father or thy heart-broken, mother, 
hast thou no affection for thy poor wife?— const thou 
bring Imr and thy helpless children to min ? But. that, 
I may say, ihnu hast done already ! Son! son! if thou 
wilt murder thy parents, hast thou no mercy for thine 
own flesh and blood?—wilt thou destroy thine own 

offspring? O Edward 1 if there be any sin that I will 
repent upon mv deathbed, it will he that I have been 
a ton indulgent father to thee—that. I am the author of 
thy crimes!” 

a No,father ! no!” cried the prodigal ; “my sins are 
my own ! 1 am their author, and my soul carries its 

own punishment 1 Spurn me! cost mo of!!—disown 

me for ever!— it b all I ask of you ! You despise me 

•—hate mo too, and I will be less miserable 1 w 
“<) Edward 1” said the old man, “tlmu art a father, 
but little dost thou know a father's heart! Disown 
thee! Oast thee off, sayest thou! As soon could the 
graves of thy brothers give up their dead! Never, 
Edward 1 never! O son, wouldst thou but reform thy 
Ways—WOuldst thou but become a husband worthy of 

our dear Eleanor; and, after all the suffering thou hast 
brought upon her, and the shame thou hast brought 
updn thy family, 1 would part with my last shilling for 

thee, Edward, though I should go into Ihe workhouse 
myself.” 

You are affected, sir—I will not harrow up your 
feelings hy further describing the interview between 

the father and his son. The misery of the prodigal was 
remoi , not penitence* Ii is sufficient for me u» .say, 

that the old man look a heavy nmrlvngo on his pro- 
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peity, and Edward Fenwick commenced business as a 

™ e and s P int merchant in Newcastle. But, sir he 
did not attend upon business ; and I need not tell you 

that such being the case, business was too proud a 
customer to ai tend upon him. Neither did he forsake 
his old habits, and within two years, he became involved 

cTeit hisTtt ^ t0 SUStain his Pottering 

ciedit, his father had been brought to the verge of 
nun During his residence in Bamborou-hshire ho 

in- onTc 6 aCq " ain , ted ™ th man 7 individuals carry- 

his desperate fortunes, he recklessly embarked in it 
In order to obtain a part in the ownership of flu “ er 

in tT d hs / at i er 's name! This was the crownin/fvil 

SSSSssSSrS 

a finishing blow to , he oId “ „ / ,e " *** that «“> 

them ; and he would have fled L m tv ’ h ^ from 
if he could. It w>« • their remembrance 

was showered upon the’hSd anffc Wmh ° f Heaven 
heart of the prodigal. Like Cain t0 t0Uch the 

and a vagabond on the face of t ’ & I** & fugitive 

mombs he wandered ini dUn, ** T 

hnnpr preyed „ po n his very heart s ,ri‘t ^ 

™'SwtttSr ! bM J^**& 

by the wayside, his teeth were^tinw t’™,l“ mt '? g 

tie cheekl “C 
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my father's house,” he cried, “ have bread enough and 
to spare, while 1 perish with hunger ;” and continuing 
the laii'j naev of ilie prodigal in the Setiptures, lie said, 

“ I will arise and go tmto my father, and say, 1 l ave 

sinned against Heaven, and in thy sight.” 

With a slow and tottering step, he arose to proceed 

on his journey to his father’s house. A month had 

passed_for every day he made less progress—ere the 

home of his infancy appeared in sight. It was noon, 
and, when he saw it, he sat down in :i little wood by a 
hill-side and wept, until it had become dusk; for he 
was ashamed of his rags. He drew near the house, but 
none came forth to welcome him. "VS ith a t imid hand 
he, rapped at the door, but none answered him. A 
stranger oame from one of the outhouses and imputed, 

“ What dost thou want, man ?” 

“Mr l<Yn wick,” feebly answered the prodigal. 

“ Why, naebody lives there," said the other; “and 
atild Fenwick died in Morpeth jail mair than three 

months sin’ 1 ” , 

“ Died ill Morpeth jail!" proam-d the miserable.heing, 

and fell against the door of the house that had been Ills 
father’s. . 

u i yg cmiH'»l in tluTO| conlinuru til8 

other. i I. 

“Sir/’ rr|»lir<1 Kclwnrtl, “ |»ily mo; nml, oh, tHI mo 

in J4rs Fenwiok hsw^or hn* tl;ui”liU'i m l.iw ? 

u j l a ,nw nmii'lils about, thorn,” suit! tho stranger. 

ii y U) put in charge here by the trueteeii w 

Want and misery kindled all their fires in tl.e breast 
Of the fugitive. He groaned, ami, partly from 

lion partly from agony, sank upon the ground. u« 
Other lifted him tO a Sited, where eiittle were wont to 

f, ,| Ills lips were parched, his languid eyes rolled 

vieant ly “ Water 1 give me water I" he muttered in a 
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jeeble voice; and a cup of water was brought to him. 

over him ^ ° f the perSOn who stood 

and he could not. The strum-i h™ , ’ 

wholly destitute of humanity. ° ’ ver , was not 

“ Poor wretch !” said he, “ ve look , 

dow ye think ye cud eat, a hi* i , T ^ a ^S ued j 
to thee ? ” 3 b Jread) lf 1 were gi’en it 

. Jt aiS gatbered m tlie lustreless eyes of the prodigal • 
bat he could not speak. The stranger Uft i • ° i 

gttmung, P 1 ^ * Pi«- o£ coarse bfead in foinZ 

w“ perit rCCelVe fo ° d f ” kCk ° f Whi ' h 

fjT “ * 8 P* ‘h- Z’ ** 

selves, and had w* \j . , r sname to them- 

where, none knew. He ako t0 + f ethe . r ’ but 

P« a period to | ‘ elton^'T! **' 1,8 ^ 

followed, and FenwlTt ^ 

a i° ot regiment, which within t eSp ? lr ’ enbsted into 
ordered to embark for Egypt. At W , aS 

British were anxious to hide the ram i P enod the 
unsuccessful attack upon Cadiz ® membrance of their 
tbe ancient kingdom of the PI ’ ^ r ® S0 VGd to wrench 

P-ud armies the « of 

°u the surrender of Malta 1 Tbe Cablnet , therefore, 

l f wph 4e 

pZZ £+&£? fiSBLTE 

u »«o„ yomg to -eixtri;: b a rs 
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period a love of country was more widely than ever 
becoming the ruling passion of every man in Britain ; 
and, with all his sins, his follies, and his miseries, such 
a feeling glowed in the breast of Edward Fenwick. 
He was weary of existence, and he longed to listen to 
the neighing of the war-horse, and the shout of its rider, 
and as they might rush on the invulnerable phalanx, 
and its breastwork of bayonets, to mingle in the rank 
of heroes ; and, rather than pine in inglorious grief, to 
sell his life for the welfare of his country ; or, like the 


gallant Graham, amidst the din of war, and the confusion 
of glory, to forget his sorrows. The regiment to which 
he belonged joined the main army off the lay of Mar- 
morice, and was the first that, with the gallant Moore 
at its head, on the memorable seventh of March, raised 


the shout of victory on the shores of Aboukir. 

In the moment of victory, Fenwick fell wounded on 
the field, and his comrades, in their triumph, passed 
over him. He had some skill in surgery, and he was 
enabled to bind up his -wound. He was fainting upon 
the burning sand, and he was creeping amongst the 
bodies of the slain, for a drop of moisture to cool his 
parched tongue, when he perceived a small bottle in 
the hands of a dead officer. It was half-filled with 
w ine—he eagerly raised it to his lips—“ Englishman!” 
cried a feeble voice, “ for the love of Heaven ! give me 
one drop—-only one !—or I die 1” He looked around 

_a French officer, apparently in the agonies of death, 

was vainly endeavouring to raise himself on his side, 
and stretching his hand towards him. “Why should 
I live ?” cried the wretched prodigal; “ take it, take it, 
and live, if you desire life!'’ lie raised the wounded 
Frenchman’s head from the sand he placed the bottle 
to his lips—he untied his sash, and bound up his 
wounds. The other pressed his hand in gratitude. 
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They were conveyed from the field together. Fenwick 
was unable to follow the army, and he was disabled 

B 8wi COntinu i n g * n the sei ' VdGe - The French officer 
recovered, and he was grateful for the poor service 

that had been rendered to him; and, previous to his 

eing sent off with other prisoners, he gave a present of 

a thousand francs to the joyless being whom he called 
ins deliverer. 

I have told you that Fenwick had some skill in 

years for the medical 

profession, but abandoned it for the turf and its vices 
He proceeded to Alexandria, where he began to prac- 
ise as a surgeon, and, amongst an ignorant people, 

acauiredT tat t 10n \ Ma “ y y6arS passed > and he had 

CrTnd a S ° h i Pe T trated his $0ul - He had Squired 
other rekffves; and to all of them he had anxiously 
residence f P ir in u g - them t0 acc l uaint him with the 

IS?i ? °! 16 beings wll0m h e had brought to ruin 

tjfappw StlU laVed : Some ^turned no answer to 

notS r v 3 ’ ° therS ° nl ^ said ^at they knew 
o 0 is wife, or his mother, or of his children 

J- t 7 shame T £ 

w ‘™ E L“ P “ n tl, ' m [ nm world. These words 

deseed Em Si. nUSed spirit > bul ba hew he 

o“Lr n and 1116 mercy «“ r- 

to h£Tu« ,ha “ Tf Jcats a e° he returned 
wry mountain where “f,] '? T" '?“ derin S on the 
entered into convert 4h ^ n‘ 

tim ” f °” a " d twenty yea^e 
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spent tlie day together as we have done. Fenwick 
was lodging in Keswick, and as, towards evening, they 
proceeded along the road together, they weie ovei- 
talcen by a storm. “You must accompany me home, 
said the young man, “ until the storm be passed ; my 
mother’s house is at hand,”—and he conducted him 
to yonder lonely cottage, whose white walls you per¬ 
ceive peering through the trees by the watei-side. It 
was dusk when the youth ushered him into a little 

parlour where two ladies sat j the one a] 1 ' ^ ' 

forty, the other threescore and ten. They welcomed 
the stranger graciously. He ascertained that they let. 
out the rooms of their cottage to visitors to the lakes 
during the summer season. He expressed a wish to 
become their lodger, and made some observations on 


the beauty of the situation. 

“Yes, sir,” said the younger lady, “the situation is 

indeed beautiful ; but I have seen it when thewatei, 
and the mountains around it, could impart no charm 
to its dwellers. Providence has, indeed, been kind to 
us, and our lodgings have seldom been empty; but, 
sir, when we entered it, it was a sad house indeed. 
My poor mother-in-law and myself had experienced 
many sorrows; yet my poor fatherless children for I 
might call them fatherless ’’—and she wept, as she spoke 

_“with their innocent prattle, soothed our affliction. 

But my little Eleanor, who was loved by every one, 
began to droop day by day. It was a winter night— 
the snow was on the ground—I heard my little darling 
give a deep sigh upon my bosom. I started up. I 
called to my poor mother. She brought a light to the 
bedside— and I found my sweet child dead upon my 
breast. It was a long and sad night, as we sat by the 
dead body of my Eleanor, with no one near us; and 
after she was buried, my poor Edward there, ns he snt 
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by our side at night, would draw forward to his knee 

the stool on which his sister sat—while his grandmother 

would glance at him fondly, and push aside the stool 

with her foot, that ! might not see it:—but 1 saw it 
all. ” 


The twilight had deepened in the little parlour, and 
its inmates could not perfectly distinguish the features 
ot each other; but as the lady spoke, the soul of Ed¬ 
ward Fenwick glowed within him—his heart throbbed 
—his breathing became thick—the sweat burst upon 

ns brow. “ Pardon me, lady!” he cried, in agony: 
but, oh ! tell me your name ?” 

“ Fenwick, sir,” replied she. 

“ Eleanor! my injured Eleanor !” he exclaimed, fling¬ 
ing himself at her feet. “I am Edward, your guilty 
usband ! Mother! can you forgive me ? My son ! 
my son !. intercede for your guilty father!” 

Ah, sir, there needed no intercession—their arms 

IT£r d f p^gai ™ f „ rgi r: 

e iold, continued the narrator, “yonder from the 
cottage comes the mother, the wife, and the son of 
whom I have spoken! I will introduce you to them 
)ou shall witness the happiness and the penitence of 
the Prodigal-you must stop with me to-night. Start 
not, sir—I am Edward Fenwick the Prodigal Son!” 
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THE LAWYER'S TALES, 

THE WOMAN WITH THE WHITE MICE. 

Manv have, doubtless, both heard and read of the case 
°. ,1,u " ' 1,1 winch JollYcy performed his greatest feat 

of oratory and power over a jury, and in which, while 
engaged in his grand speech of more than six hours 
ic caught, from an open window, the aphony which 

threatened t„ dose his voice for ever norwards. 

lave had occasion to notice the wants in reported 
< im s tried before courts; and in reference to the one 
I have now mentioned, I have reason, from my in¬ 
quiries, to know that the most curious detnils of the 

transaction are not only not to bo found in the report" 
hut not even Suggested, if they do not, in some parii- 

: ’ to be opposed to the publio testimony. 

lie agent <>l the panel sits behind the counsel, deliver■- 
(0 him sometimes very crude materials for the 

defence, and the counsel sifts that matter; sometimes 

a handf ul of the ohaff to blind a juryman or 

a judge, lull more often casting it away as either useless 
•l.'mrerous. In that unused cl.afT there are often 
ptckloH not of the kind ]nit into the sack, and again 

hud as an offering before the blind goddess, but of 

a different kind of grain—nor often less pleasant, or 

it applied, less acceptable to justice. 

In a eel lain mouth in the year 1.S—, a writer in 

1 h111dee, of the name of David M -, was b US y j„ 

W® in n dark street <»IT the High Street— busy 

no doubt, III disci I urging the functions of dial ollieo 
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i< ]'iI'M iited by /Lsop as occupied by a monkey, bold¬ 
ing the scales between the litigating cats. lie heard 

a horse stop at his office door, as if brought suddenly 
up by a jerk of the rein. 

“There is haste here,” he thought; « what is up ?” 
And presently the door opened, and there came, 
or rather rushed, in a man, of the appearance of a 
country farmer, greatly more excited than these douce 
men generally are—except, perhaps, in the midst of a 
plentiful harvest-home—splashed up with mud to the 

back of the neck, and breathing as hard as, no doubt 
the horse was that carried him. ’ 

“ What is it Mr. S-f” inquired the writer, as lie 

looked at Ins client. 

“, A ' l, r! rUl bus iness ! ” replied lie; and lie turned, 
t back to tlie door, shut it, and tested the hoU 

oul ™ ff j la7inS d ° W ' 1 llis hat and whip, 

pul hug off Ins big-coat, he drew a ehair so neai the 

asT’wls i r T ,° f kW ’ and eve " 

an ap p r fc “ e y ^ * “ if * ^ 

b'.ZTe i! business °S aln askpJ ‘lie writer, as 
saw the man m a spasmodic difficulty to begin. 

“ Un i™ rU, °' d “ D - 1,0 a * Iei 'gth said ; 

murder^' “ y °“ r Jal1 ’ llard b ?< »" a charge of 

l ® ~ • the women in the world 1” eiacu 

Wthe w„ter in «nfei gned a, M ent, ^ of 

“ Of a servant at D 
of our own women.” 


>” replied Mr. S 


one 


W ^ at cou ^ be the motive ?” 
■1 he young woman,” continued S 


observed t-n . wu “ uueQ 0 -, “ had been 

that my son was a “ d rep ° rt was got up 

7 “ *“ tl,<! P^ty responsible and Hameabln 
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I lion the charge is, that my wife gave the girl poison, 
cither to procure abortion, or to take away her life, 
lhe woman is dead and buried; but, I believe, her 
body has been taken up out of the grave and examined, 
and poison found in the stomach." 

“ An ugly account," said the writer. “ I mean not 
ugly as regards the evidence, of which, as yet, I have 
heard nothing. I could say beforehand that I don’t 
believe the authorities will be able to bring home an 
act of this kind to so rational and respectable a woman, 
ns I h:ive known Mrs. S -to be ; but if you wish 

me to get her off, you must allow me to look at the 
case as if she were guilty." 

“ Guilty 1" echoed the man, with a shudder. 

“les. Were I to go fumbling about in an affair 
<>f this kind, .acting upon a notion — whatever I may 
think or feel——-that Mrs. S--, though your wife, 

tumid nut possibly do an act. ol that, kind, I would 
neither hound up, as I ought, the investigations of 
the pi osecutor, nor get* np proper evidence—*not to 

meet their proofs only, but to overturn them.” 

u I would have thought you would have been keener 
to get ofT an innocent person—a wife, and the mother 

of a family, too—than a guilty one," said S-, 

“ \\ e cannot get you people to understand these 
tilings," replied the writer ; 11 but so it, is, at least with 
mi*, and I rather think a good number of my brethren. 
We have ft pride in getting off a guilt y poison; whereas 


wo have only a spice of satisfaction in saving an inno¬ 
cent one. Perhaps l have an object, for your own 
sake, in speaking thus li.mUy to you; and l tell you 
at one.e, that if you intend to help me to «vt oil’ your 

wife, you must, ns soon as you can—even here, fit this 
moment renounce all blind confidence in her inno¬ 
cence/' 
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“ Terrible condition ! ” said the farmer. 

“Not pleasant, but useful. How, in Gou’s name, 
am I to know how to doctor,. purge, or scarify, or 
anoint a testimony against you, unless I know that it 

exists, and where to find it?” 

“Very true,” rejoined the farmer, trying to follow 

the clever “ limb.” 

“Don’t hesitate, i will have more pleasure, and not, 
maybe, much less hope, in hearing you detail all the 
grounds of your suspicion against your wife, than in 
listening to your nasaling and canting about her inno¬ 
cence. All this is for your good, my dear sir, take it 
as you will.” 

“I believe it,” said the farmer, “ and will try to act 
up to what you say; but I cannot, of my own know¬ 
ledge, say much, as yet. These things are done 
privately, within the house, and a farmer is mostly out 
of doors.” 

“Well, away, get access to your wife, ferret every¬ 
thing out of her, as well for her as against her. f she 
bought poison, where she bought it, what rats were to 
be poisoned, how it was applied, how she communicated 
with the girl, and where, and all, and everything you 
can gather. Question your servants all they saw or 
heard; your son, what he has to say; ascertain who 
came about the house, how affected towards the girl, 
whether there were more lovers than your son, whether 
the girl was melancholy, or hopeful, and likely to do 
the thing or not; but, above all, keep it ever in view 
that your wife is in prison, and suspected, and let me 
know every item you can bring against her. Away, 
and ose no time, for I see it’s a matter of neck and 
neck between her and the prosecutor, and, consequently, 

neck and noose, or neck and no noose, between her 
and the hangman.” 
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Utterly confounded by this array of instructions the 

id ae d'r f ^° U 1,0 l,ad bocn «1»'orted to do, 
1 tin duly of (Hiding out facts to criminate the wife 

, h . 0d hTed hint so long in l„ V c and conlidemv 

sustain. 0 "” ” PM1 " ra ' nl11 “ ' Vcigllt lle could Itardly 
“ I will do what I can,” he said. 

„ I ‘‘^ OU mus } do m ° rc th *» you can,” said the writer: 

’ n e f£ 1 S!ly> me know cvcr .y> the smallest item 
)ou can discover against your wife ” 

nnd rode T ''T*"'’ ^ ' S . . .. torse, 

C, rl lK ""“ *“ » "“ ScraWe »»W wW. » miserable 

J^!'r' n r” ,y " 11,0 J"* wns ' “ »“ intrusted to 
vet il', h' l" n " ' straordmary man, well .. labored 

!:;;rr 2 ?..'■ -.'-.4 

bil; 1 In arrest i, for two moments at a th 

A . 11 ,m:, ro^slnl him; nil impulse and sensi- 

; , n f . • I| 7 I h “ observation j yet no one 

"i.l s., v that any eubjeot retained his mind iv more 

,7 ll «vr .sulliced mmiher merely l„ glance 

: ' He oould apeak to a .red men in*day upon 

l "' ,l ""' n >"'<] "in olV Iw,'Illy 

of a paper Without an hour of previous inediia'.. 
tion; break oil at a pronoun, at a eall to the further 
end Of the town ; drink as mueh in a few -ninnies’ eon - 

;° mt ‘ 0n T lth " "’"uld have taken anolher an 

<‘"J'>y, and return and finish his paper in less 
“ m ° *nan another would take to think of it. Always 
lo Hppoarnner, oil his Riiard, he was always master'of 

,,l;1 I"" 11 " 1 ", ..hi any obslaele make him stand and 
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calculate its dimensions—it must be surmounted or 
broken, if his head or the laws should be broken with 
it; always pressing, he never seemed to be impressed, 
and the gain or loss of a case was equally indifferent to 
him. His passion was action, his desire money; but 
the money went as it came—made without eifort and 
spent without reason. Yet no man hated him; most 
loved him ; few admired him ; and even those he might 
injure by his apparent recklessness could not resist the 
good nature by which he warded oil’ every attack. 

He saw at once, after he had dismissed S-, that 

lie had got hold of a desperate case, and also that he 
behoved to have recourse to desperate means; but it 
seemed to take no grip of his mind for more than a 
few minutes, by the end of which he was full swing in 
some other matter of business, to be followed with the 
same rapidity by something else, and, probably, after 
that, pleasure till three in t ie morning, when he would 
be carried home to an elegant house in a certain species 
of carriage with one wheel. Nor had even that con¬ 
summation any effect on to-morrow’s avocations, for 
which he would be ready at the earliest hour ; and in 
this case he was ready. He set about his inquiries, 

fiist proceeded to D«-to get a view of the premises 

—the room where the young woman lay, where the 
son slept, and the bedroom of the mother—and ascer¬ 
tain whether the i ' ■ mises permitted of intercourse with 
b e servants unknown to the farmer and his wife. He 
next began his precognition of those connected with tle j 

house, and, on returning to town, procured access to 
Mrs. S-. 

The jail of Dundee was at that time over the court¬ 
house, a miserable den of a few dark rooms, presen t- 
mg the appearance of displenished garrets, with small 
grated windows and a few benches. Here the woman 
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at revolving, no doubt, in her mind all the events of a 
life of comfort and respectability, and now under the 
risk of being brought to a termination by her body 
being suspended in the front of that building where 
she had seen before this terrible consummation of 
justice enacted with the familiar and dismal forms of 
the tragedy of the gallows. We write of these things 
as parrots gabble, we read of them as monkeys o<de the 
to them, strange actions of human beings; but what is 
all that comes by the eye or the ear of the experiences 
of an exterior spirit to the workings of that spirit in 
its own interior world, where thought follows thought 
with end ess ramifications, weaving and interweaving 
scenes of love and joy and pain, contrasting and mixing" 
dissolving and remixing-bright lights and dark shadows 
—all seen through the blue-tinged and distorting lens 
of present shame ? We cannot realize these things, nor 
i e writer tiy. He had only the practical work to 
do—-if possible, to get this woman’s neck kept out of .. 
kench ; nor did it signify much to him how that was 
effected; but effected it would be, if the invention of 
one man could do it, and if that failed, and the woman 
was suspended, it would trouble him no more than • 
would the loss of a small-debt case. 

“ Sorry to see you in this infernal place, Mrs. S_" 

he said, as he threw himself upon a bench. “ I must 

get you out, that s certain ; but I can promise you that 

certainty only upon the condition of making a clean 
breast—only to me, you know.” 

“ I know only that I never poisoned the woman ” 
replied she. ’ 

“Do you want to be hanged?” said he, with the 
reckless abruptness so peculiar a feature of his cha¬ 
racter, at the same time taking a rapid glance of her 
demeanour. He knew all about the firmness derived 
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from the confidence of innocence, of which a certain 
class of rhapsodists make so much in a heroic way, and 
yet he had always entertained the heterodoxical notion 
that guilt is a firmer and often more composed con¬ 
dition than innocence, inasmuch as his experience led 
him to know that the latter is shaky, anxious, and 
sensitive, and the former stern and imperturbable. 
Nor did his quick mind want reasons for showing that 
such ought, by natural laws, to be the case ; 'or it is 
never to be lost sight of, that, in so far as regards 
murder, which requires for its perpetration a peculiar 
form of mind and a most unnatural condition of the 
feelings, the same hardness of nerve which enables a 
man or woman to do the deed, serves equally well the 
purpose of helping them to stand up against the shame, 
while the innocent person, in nine hundred and ninety- 
nine cases out of a thousand—the probable propor¬ 
tion of those who cannot kill—has not the fortitude to 
withstand the ignominy, simply because he wants the 
power to slay. So without in his heart prejudging 
the woman, lie drew his conclusions, true or false, from 
the impassibility of her demeanour. Her answer was 
• ready— 

“ Ilow could they hang an innocent woman ?” 

u But they do hang hundreds, who say just what 
you say,” replied he. “ What are you to make of that 
riddle ? Come, did you ever buy any poison ?—please 
/ leave out the rats.” 

“No; neither tor rats nor servants,” was the com¬ 
posed reply. 

“And you never gave the woman a dose ?” 

“^.es; I have given her medicine more than 01100 .” 

“Oh, a capital tlmrj; to save Hie; but you know her 
life was not saved. S ie died and was buried, and has 
' ‘ h iJ; and l suspec it was not your jalap that 
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was found in ft, body ^ 

m being so very kind to the woman who wV to 

yon/so’n?” 6 °” y ° Ur ^ beorin 8 a <*iM to 

I had Town "r/tu'^nt. V "TV b "‘ ^ 

j ife ’ 1 could not have taken away her 

“ Then, who gave her the poison?” 

I do not know.” 

o T'T cannot even Suspect any one ?” 

® 00 ' 1 be s ' u ‘h as he started up and hurried 

a? .^r; g thi js? s t,,e 2 

J* . 7* we ‘see ££ JSg ”^2 

tlnm clothes' ropes every now and then.” 1 

e rated, but as little discomfited, as we infold gather 

SV? *22 "f°W. «> Step was “to d^hle 
would never have goneVhe lemctTtfan^h kncw ’ 

to justify Sir William Rae, the Lord Advocate a con 
Mdernto and prudent man, that the charge lay heavy 
on the prisoner. He had no right of access,^ 2 
• age, to the names of the intended witnesses ; but to a 

»>*.<» of his activity it is no difficult matter to find ,|„. se 
out from the natural garrulity of the people, and a 
hmd of s, I -importance in being a Crown testimony, 

I hen to find them out was next to drawing them oat- 
oi 1 may be safely said for.. wriier that there w.-is 

no m . an » ,rom th ® «>f John Wilkes, who eould 
exercise a more winning persuasion. One by one he 

n'l lotcu them Ollt wheedled I Iivnnfrmn/1 ,, J! j i 

... Ul » “ueatened, adjured, but 

. .. '' JMfl te< I in every attempt to break them 

down or to turn them to him. At every stage of his 
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inquiry he saw the case for the prisoner assuming a 

dark aspect—as dark, he so 1 ermed it, as the face of a 
hanged culprit. 

‘‘The beagles have got a track. There are more foxes 

in the cover than one; andshall itbe said I, David M_ 

cannot beat out another as stimulating to the nose?” 

In a quarter of an hour after having made this obser¬ 
vation to himself, he was posting on horseback to the 

arm of D-, where he arrived in as short a time as 

he generally took on his journeys. 

“I am afraid to ask you for intelligence,” said the 

armer, as he stood by the horse's side, and addressed 
the writer, who kept his seat. 

“ Get me two and five-eighths of a glass of whisky 

m a jug of milk, and I’ll tell you then what I want I 
have no time to dismount.” 

The farmer complied. 

b 10 ?! mu gly> ” Said the writer > as he handed 

e jug. These witnesses would hang a calen- 

he r habi; n of ' hUnd u ed Are -V tramps ^ 

the habit of coming about von ?" 1 

“ Too many.” 

‘‘Do you know any of them ?” 

Scaicely-—not by name.” 

mind the m °"'’ Said the 

sold III, Iw s l S ° ne ' ,h0 •« — "fen; she 

o 

Is that all you know of her? TToo s i lr> „ , 

man ? Is her nose Ion- or short ?" 

l®g> or pock-pits ? ” ° ° s 1 mnt > kune 

coup? of’white mtc.” Ci,Sf ’ “ which slle k 'P l » 
a better mark!S e! ” ““ Writ “i “never™ 
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“ You don’t know her name ?” 

“ N ° ; nor do 1 think any of my present people do.” 
“ When was she here last?” 

“ About a month ago.” 

“ Anywhere near the time of the girl’s death?” 

Ay, just about that time, or maybe a week before.” 
“ And you can give me no trace of her ?” 

“ None whatever, except that I think I saw her take 
1o the east, in the way to Arbroath. But I do not see 
how she can be of any use.” 

“ I don’t want you to see that she can be of any 
use, said the writer, laughing; “but I want you to 
hear whereabout she is.” 

“ I will try what I can,” said the farmer. 

' 1 ^ ^ 1 1 1 ■ Messenger who can riil 

as fast as I can.” Then adding, “ Gilderoy was saved 

by a brown mouse, which gnawed the string by which 

the key of the jail door of Forfar hung on a nail, 

wheieby the key fell to the ground, and was pulled by 

him through an opening at the bottom. Heard you 
ever the story ?” 

“ No.” 

But its tine, nevertheless. VVhat would yon s.iy 

if a white mouse, or two of them, should save the life 
of your wife?” 

“ I would say it was wonderful," replied the farmer, 
with eyes a-goggled by amazement. 

“ And so would I,” answered Mr. M-, as he put 

the rowels into the side of his horse and began a hard 
trot, winch he would not slacken till he was at the 
Cowgate pop, and not even then, for he made his 
way generally through the streets of the town with 

equal rapidity, and always the safer that he was tho 
“ fresher.” 

On arriving at his oflice he sat down, and, without 
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apparently any premeditation, unless what he had 
indulged in during his trot, wrote off with his usual 
rapidity four letters to the following effect:—“Dear 
Sir,-As agent for Mrs. S-, who now lies in our 

* I 31 " 6 ° f mUrder ’ 1 re( l uest y™ "A endea- 

thp o S °T e traCe ° f a woman "ho goes through 

the country with a cage and two white mice. Grave 

teredT 8 Vf’ 38 the P erS0n who ad minis- 

ed the poison, and I wish your energies to be em- 

p oyed in aiding me to search her out.” The letters 

were directed to agents in Arbroath, Forfar, KirriemuTr 

and Montrose, and immediately committed to a clerk 

to be taken to the post-office, with a good-natured 

From some source or another, probably the true' one 
a rLrtTara’ “ ub / rrima J des to hang round 

of Mrs S—^ DeW featu 5 e nad s Pread over the face 
t v s case ? and that, in place of her beimr 

Advocate to ta*^**** 

was no reason why the prisoner’s a * t la1, 

condescend to so very homble an office and T 

■n S ly, two days after the despatch of the’C^Th 
mentioned, the same horse tW „ • ] , tters I have 

the former occasion nnri i arued the writer on 

St 

’ 6 Was otf on the road to Glammis. 
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but not before some flash had shown him what he was 
to do when lie got there. The same rapid trot was 
commenced, and continued, to the great diminution of 
the sap of the animal, until the place he was destined 
for loome< before him. He now commenced inquiries 
upon inquiries, livery traveller was questioned, every 
doo got a touch of his whip, until at length he got a 
trace, and he was again in full pursuit. I think it is 
Suidas who says that these pretty little animals, called 
white mice, are very amatory, and have a strong odour, 
but this must be only to their mates. I doubt if even 
the nostrils of a writer are equal to this perception, 
whatever sense they may possess in the case of pigeons 
with a pluckahle covering. But, however this may be, 
it was soon observable that our pursuer had at least 
something in his eye. The spurs were active ; and, 
by and by, he drew up at a small road-side change- 
house, into the kitchen of which lie tumbled, without 
a premonitory question, and there, before him, sat the 
veritable mistress of these very white mice, spacing 
the fortunes of some laughing girls, who saw the illu¬ 
minated figures of their lovers in the future.* 

“ Can you read me my fortune ? ” he said, in his own 
peculiar way. 

“Na; I ken ye owre wool,” was the quick reply, as 
she turned a pair of keen, grey eyes on him. 

“ Well, you’ll speak to me at any rate,” he said. “ I 
have something to say to you.” 

And, going inlo the adjoining parlour, he called for 
a lialf-inutchkin. He needed some himself, and he 
knew the tramp was not an abstainer. 

“Tell the woman to come bon,” ho said, as the man 
placed the whisky on the table. 

* Ono version of the story says that Mr. M-picked up the 

trump at (’nmmertOH| hi Kilo ; but 1 adhere to iny authority. 
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“ What can you want, Mr. M-, with that old, 

never-mend vagabond ?” 

Perhaps an uncle has left her five hundred pounds,” 
said the writer with a chuckle. ? 

“ Gude save us ! the creature will go mad,” said the. 

man, as he went out, not knowing whether his guest 
was in humour or earnest. 

But, whatever he said to the woman, there she was, 

presently, white mice and all, seated alongside of the 

writer, who could make a beggar or a baron at home 

with him, with equal ease, and in an equally short 
time. 


l OU re obliged to me, I think, if I can trust to a 

pretty long memory,” he said, handing her a glass of 
■the spirits. ° 

“Ay ; but it doesna need a lang memory to mind 

gien me this,” she replied, not wishing any other reason 
tor her obligation. 

“ And you’ve forgotten the pirn scrape ? ” 

rJi'- 1 ? 6 d - e i 1S m a lan g memory; but I hinna,” she 

M A m ° Ie C ° nfidence ’ for b y time the 
whisky had disappeared in the accustomed bourne of 
departed spirits. 

at n Weel, „ it,Sa ? ad bus . iness that at your auld freend’s 

aritv « r Said ^ e ’ g f m S lnt0 bis Scotch, for famili- 
auty. Hae ye heard ? ” 

cratur like me. ” 6 a pun 

he “ But they say y e ken mair than ither folk ? ” said 

the impMchmcM '"’““l getti ” S pr0ud ot 

-aith T» “ e luss and ** 

And could ye do naething to save this puir woman, 
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the wife o’ a glide buirdly man, wi’ an open hand to 
your kin, and the niither o’ a family ?” 

“ I care naething about her being the wife o’ a man, 
or the mither o’ a family; but I ken what I ken.” 

*hid s n ies what ye dinna ken, when you tell 
the lasses o’ their lovers ye never saw.” 

“ The deil talc their louping hearts into his hand for 
silly gawkies; if they werena a’ red-wood about lads, 
i ey wadna heed me a whistle. But though J might 

try to get Mrs. S-’s head out o’ the loop, I wadna 

like to put my ain in.” 

il I’ll tak gude care o’ that,” said the writer. u I got 
ye out o’ a scrape before.” 

“ Weel than—” 

“ And weel than,” echoed he. 

u And better than weel than ; suppose I swore 1 did 
it mysel*—and maybe I did; that’s no your business— 
they wadna hang a puir wretch like me for her ain 
words, wad they, when there’s nae proof I did it but 
my ain tongue ? ” 

“ No likely,” replied he; “ and then a hunder gowden 
guineas as a present, no as a bribe—” 

u I want nae bribes—I gie value for my fortunes. 
If it’s wind, wind is the breath o’ life ; a present 1 ” 

“ Would make your een jump,” added he, finishing 
his sentence. 

“ Jump I ay, loup ! Whar are they ?” 

“You’ll get the half when you come into the town, 

and tin' other when Mrs. S-is safe. You will on’ 

at my ofliee on Wednesday; ami, after that, I’ll talc 
care o’ you. In the meantime, ye maun Sell your 

mice.” 

“ deordie Cameron offered me five shillings for them; 
I’ll gie them to him.” 

u No,” replied the writer; “unto a math Ken \c 
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nae woman-tramp will tak tliem, and show them about 
as you do ? ” 

“ Ou ay; 1 11 gie them to Meg Davidson, wha’s to 
oe here the night. But whaurfor no Geordie ? ” 

u Never ye mind that, I ken the difference ; and if 
Meg doesna give you the five shillings, 1 will.” 

u Well, buy them yoursel’,” said the woman, 

“Done,” said he; u there’s five guineas for them, and 
you can gie them to Meg as a present. Now, are ye firm? ” 

‘‘■Firm!” she cried, as she clutched the money, and 
gave a shrill laugh, from a nerve that was never softened 
by pity or penitence. “ I think nae mair on’t, man— 
sir, I mean, for ye proved yoursel’ a gentleman to mo 

afore than I do now in spaeing twins to your wife at 
her next doun-lying.” 

A rap on the table, from the bottom of the pewter 
measure, brought in the landlord. 

6i KU that again,” said the writer. 

And the man having re-entered with the pewter 
measure— 

“ ^ ou ’ re t0 g^e this woman board and lodging for a 
day or two, and I will pay you before I start.” 

That will be oot o the five hundred frae her uncle,” 
said the man, laughing. “ She’s my lady noo ; but 
what will become o’ the mice ? ” 

There s Meg Davidson passing the window e’en 
noo,” said the woman. 

Send her in, said the miter to the change-house 
keeper. 

The woman going under this name was immediately 

introduced by the man, with a kind of mock formality; 

or he could not get quit of the impression that his old 

customer had really succeeded to the five hundred 

pounds—a sum, in his estimation, sufficiently large to 
insure respect. 
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“ Maggy,” said the writer, “tak this chair, and here’s 
a dram. What think ye ? ” 

“ I dinna ken.” 

“ Ye re to get the twa white mice and the cage for 
naething, and this dram to boot.” 

Megs face cleared up like a June sun come out in a 
burst. 

u Na,” site said ; u ye ’re joking.” 

Hut it s upon a condition,” rejoined he. 

^ what is t that I m to feed them weel, and 
keep them clean ? ” 

^ ou II do that too,” said he, laughing, 4t for they’re 
valuable creatures, and bonny 5 but you’re to say 
you’ve had them tor a year.” 

“ For twa, it you like,” replied the woman ; “a puir 

fusion loss lee that , and no worth sending a body to the 
deil for.” 

“ I lerc they m e,” said the tramp; “ and you’re to tak 
eaie o them, lhey ve been my stall for lnony a day, 
and they’re the only creatures on earth I care for and 
} foi they never said to me, * Get out, ye wretch,’ 
n banned me foi a witch ^ but were aye sae happy wi’ 
tin ii pickles o barley, and maybe a knot o’ sugar, when 
I • ihl get at a farmer’s wife’s bowl.” 

Even hags have pathetic moods. Mr - was affected ; 

and flm writer, having appreciated the virtue, whispered 
in the eai oi his pvot6@d6 } tl Seven o’clock on \\ ednesday 
night, and left them to the remainder of the whisky. 
^ the door lie settled With the man, and, mounting his 
horse, which he had ordered a bottle of strong ale for, 

in addition to hlS oats, he Set off at his old trot. 

“ Now let the Crown blood-hounds oatoh Meg David¬ 
son and her mice,” lie said, as he pushed on. 

The writer was, no doubt, bent eagerly for home, 

but he seldom got to his intended dost inat ion, though 
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we have given one or two examples of an uninterrupted 
couise, without limit i going several stoppages, either 
from the sudden calls of business, which lay in every 
direction, or the seductions of conviviality, equa' . 
ubiquitous ; and on this occasion he was hailed from the 

^ some ten-tumbler men of Forfar, 
whose plan for draining the loch, by making toddy of 
it, had not, to their discomfort, been realized, but who 
made due retaliation I y very clean drainings elsewhere. 
The moment he heard the shout he understood the 
meaning thereof, because he knew the house, the 
locality, and the men ; and Meg Davidson and her’mice 
were passed into the wallet-bag of time, till he should 
give these revellers their satisfaction in a boon com¬ 
panion who could see them under the table, and then 
mount his horse, with a power of retention of his sent 
unexampled in a county famous for revolutions of heads 
as well as o:l bodies. Dismounting from his horse, he 
go his dinner, a meal he had expected at Dundee; and, 
m spite of the distance of fourteen miles which lay be¬ 
fore him, he despatched tumbler after tumbler without 
Jeing once tempted to the imprudence of letting out 
h s extraordinary hunt, but rather with the prudence 

the'fact^fh t f hr ° Ugh hlS C ° m P° tators > t0 toe county town 

lie fact that a woman who perambulated the country 

Tm "£ T? ™, l r" y the mniderer of 1116 ““"try 

a 1S ! , of hls dithyrambics, when, as usual he not 

evening 6 ^ the 'T* t0 “*** Us Spee ® h of 
einh^Llr T eleVen> and he had swallowed 

ll “Si a nW 1 durin * the £*£ Si 

twelve ffiC16n headwa ^ t0 be home by half-past 
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Next, morning, as ready and able as usual for the 
work of the day, he was at his desk about eleven, and 
when engaged with one client, while others were wait¬ 
ing to be despatched in the way in which he alone 
could discharge clients, he was waited on by a gentle¬ 
man connected with the Crown Office. Having been 
yielded a preference, the official took his seat. 

“ I understand you are employed for Mrs. S_?” 

he said. “ We have thought it necessary, as disin¬ 
terested protectors of the lives of the king’s subjects, 
to apprehend this woman. I need not say that our 
precognitions are our guarantee ; but 1 have heard a 
report which would seem to impugn our discretion, if 
it do not shame our judgment, insomuch that, if it be 
true, we have seized the wrong person. Do you know 
anything of this woman with the white mice, who takes 
upon herself the burden of a self-accusation ? Of 

course it is for you to help us to her as the salvation 
of your client.” 

loo evident that for a parade of candour,” replied 
Mi. M . “ Ilcr name is Margaret Davidson. Her 

w Into companions will identify her. Her residence is 
where you may chance to find her.” 

“ Very vague, considering your interest,” replied the 
other. “Where did you find her?” 

.Ask me tirst, my dear sir, whether X have found 
1 cihups not. 11 it is my interest to search her 
'•ut, it is not less your duty to oatoh her. A vagrant 
i\itli wInto mice is a keaspcokle, and surely you can 
have no difficulty in tracing her. I need scarcely add, 
that when you du lind her, you will substitute her Ibr 
my client, and make amends for the disgrace you have 
brought upon an innocent woman and a respectable 
family.” 

“I won't say that,” replied the other, shaking his 
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head. “The evidence against Mrs. S -is too heavy 

to admit of our believing a vagrant, influenced by the 

desire of, perhaps, a paid martyrdom, or the excitement 
of a mania.” 

“Then, why ask me to help you to find her?” 

“For our satisfaction as public officers.” 

a And to my detriment as a private agent.” 

“ Xot at all.” 

u ^ es ; if I choose to make her a witness for the de¬ 
ft nee, and leave the jury to judge o;; paid martyrdom, 

or h real madness. Paid martyrdom!—paid by 
whom?” 


4 % 


4 4 


iNot necessarily by you.” 

But jou want me to he]; you to be able to prove 
the bribe out of her own mouth, don’t you?” 

Of course we would examine her.” 

^ es, and cook her; but you must catch her first. 

Keally, my dear sir, a very useful recipe in cuisine; 

and, hark ye, you can put the mice in the pan also. 

But, really, I am not bound, and cannot in justice be 

expected to do more. I have given you her name ; 

and when had a culprit so peculiar and striking a 

designation as being the proprietor of a peripatetic 
menagerie ? ” 

“ Ridiculous 1” 

T rtdiculus 7nus t But are you not the labouring 

mountain yourself, and do you not wish me to become 
the mid wife ? ” 

I perceive I can make nothing of you,” at length 
88 1 *f gentleman. “ 1 ou either don’t want to save 

- our client, or the means you trust to cannot stand the 

♦ /■>* JL 


St, 


God blesb my soul! roared the writer; “must I 
tea you again that I have riven you her name and 
icU}jation i Even a cat, with nose-instinct put awry 
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l.y the coI° ur Of the white race of victims, would smell 

B ° Wing tl)0 official t0 door with these words he 
disentitled 7 fS S ° m ? ° ther raveUed Web > which he 

ff erZn ^ SCheme ’ ™ Jind ** the 

fanner m the same collapse of hope, sitting in the arm- 

Pffsed by liis wil'r, hi chtaX, 

. . least, and his eyes dim and dead. The evidence 

by i ,° “• «■ *■*** — 
>*H>1( tllC tlSSUGS of Ills hT<iin • nv,J 1 i 1 

.1 i : b main, and hope had assumed 

char,"" of an impossibility in the moral world of 
Ood s government. 

“ Vcm must cheer up,” s „id ,| lc , V riter. “ Come 

ecme m"k vthieky. Move about, I have ..„i 

ai.us foi you, but cannot trust you.” 

I ff head of the man was raised up, and a sliglit 

" " m ‘> s,nu:k from his oyo by the jerk 

./ ,l 8udden im P^ lse - 1 'is Step, as he moved to gratify 

8ee . 1,0 Inve acquired even a spring * 

Why arc you here,” he said, as he brought the in¬ 
r * n\,A .1 ‘ . n ? thln ff eve » >nore than the 

-i 1, , fc hf of the spiritual element added to the two 

f 2S J f y° u cannot ten me the grounds of my hope ? 

' " , ' i * ot comprehend what you meant about the 

Woman ami (lie white mico.” 

if i“-H- '""'T“v “ is 

, pUMi All. Al-, as |„. p„|. | • 

mouiI,; ‘ but this I want you to understand, in the 

" ,t M pln0e » that 1 wa,lt ;l " nnler for fifty pounds from 
Jr Oil. 

fa ™er was too ln.ppy t.» write an order for any 
amount Within the limit* ..r Ids last farthing, „„d gvlling 
Pen and ink, he wrote the ohequo b 
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“And you couldn’t tell me the name of the woman 
with the mice; but I can tell you," he continued. 
“ It is Margaret Davidson; and, hark ye—come near 
me, man—if you are called upon by any one with the 
appearance of a sheriff’s beagle, or whatever he may be 
like, for the name of that woman, say it is Margaret 
Davidson, and that they will find her between Lerwick 
and Berwick. Do you comprehend ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 


And, moreover, you are to tell every living soul 
within ear-shot, servants or strangers, that it was that 

very woman who gave the dose to the lass, and that the 
woman herself does not deny it.” 

“Gude Lord! but is all this true, Mr. M_?” 

' [s it; true your wife did it, then, you d-d idiot ?” 

cried the writer, using thus one of his most familiar 
terms, but with perfect good-nature. “ Don’t you in 
3 ’our heart—or hope, at any rate—think the Lord 
vocate a liar? and has his lordship a better right to 
he than I or Meg Davidson? Isn’t the world a great 
leavened lump of lies from the Cape of Good Hope to 
he Cape of Wrath ? And you want your wife handed 
' the nose of jtruth is out of joint a bit! Ay what 
though it were cut off altogether, if you get your wife’s 

l a H 1 §}^ ut | beins floured blue by the hangman? 
But I tell you, it’s not a lie: the woman with the 
white mice says it of her own accord.” 

’ l < -^T° nderfal 1 the AVOman wit 'h the white mice'” 
writer 6 W ° man ^ &e white mice! ” echoed the 


thrtvfn/r^^ 3 ^ 1 ” Up ° n his legs ’ he Winded out, 

to P mini f Ving the cIatter of his horse’s hoofs 

c le with the confused thoughts of his mystified 
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client. Arrived at the High Street, where, as used to 

be said of him, he could not be ten minutes without 

having seized some live or six persons by the breast of 

the coat, and pm many questions on various matters 

of business, just as the thought struck him on the instant, 

he pounced upon one, no other than the confidential 
clerk of the fiscal. 

“ I say, man,” seizing and holding him in the usual 
way, “ have you catched the woman yet ?” 

“ What woman?” replied the clerk. 

“ The woman with the white mice.” 

“ Oh,” cried the young man, “ we have no faith in 

that quarter—a mere get-up ; but we’re looking about 
for her, notwithstanding.” 

“Well, tell your master that Meg Davidson was last 
soon on the Muir of Rannoch, and that the Highlanders 
in that outlandish quarter, having never seen white mice 
bcfoi e, arc in a state ot perfect amazement.” 

A bolt at some other person left the clerk probably 
in as great amazement as the Highlanders ; but our 
man of the law did not stop to see the extent of it. 
All his avocations, however, did not prevent the com¬ 
ing mimd of that seven o’clock on Wednesday evening 
which lie had appointed as the hour of meeting with the 
woman on whom his hopes of saving his client almost 
altogcthei tested. lie was at his desk at the hour, and 
the woman, no doubt eager for the phenomenon of the 
“ louping eo,” was as true as the time itself. The writer 
looked the door of his office, and drawing her as near 

him as possible, inquired first whether any knew she 
was in town. 

Dt 1 1 am , site replied { ^ naobody cares lor me ony 

mair than 1 were an mild glandered spavin, ready for 
the knackers.” 

11 And you’ve been remembering a’ ye are to say?” 
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Now, the woman did not answer this question im¬ 
mediately. She had been, for some days, busy in the 
repository oi her memory—a crazy box of shattered 
spunk-wood, through the crevices of which came the 
lurid lights sent from another box, called the imagina¬ 
tion, and such was the close intimacy, or rather mixture, 
of the revelations of these two magic centres, that they 
could not be distinguished from one another ; but the 
habit of fortune-telling had so quickened the light of 
the one, as to make it predominate over, and almost 
extinguish that of the other, so that she was at a loss 
to get a stray gjimmer of the memory, to make her 
ready, on the instant, for the answer. 

“ Remembering ! Ay,” she said, “ there’s no muckle 
to remember. The lass was under the burden of shame, 
and couldna bear it: she wanted some doctor’s trash to 
tak that burden aff her, if it should carry her life alang 
wi’ ’t. I got the stuff, and the woman dee'd.” 

All which was carefully written down—but the writer 
had 1 i: w ; 1 way of«loing his work. He would have lay 
and date, the place where the doctor’s trash was bought, 
the price thereof, the manner of administering the same, 
and many other particulars, eve v one of which was so 
carefully recorded, that the whole, no doubt, looked like 
a veritable precognition of facts, got from the said box 
called the memory, as if it liac !>eeu that not one tint of 

light, from the conterminous chamber, had mixed with 
the pure spirit of truth. 

Noav, said he, ii regaining his English, Avhen his 
purpose was served, “ you’ll stand firm to this, in the 

face of judge, jury, justice, and all her angels ?” 

“ Never ye fear.” 

“Then, you will go with me to a private loc^inc;, 
where I wish you to remain, seen by as few as you' can. 
You re a widow ; your name is Mrs. Anderson; your 
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husband was drowned in the Maelstrom. Get weeds 
a veil and look respectable.” 

“ A’ save the last, for that’s impossible.” 

liy; and, as you will need to pay for your board 

and lodgings, and your dress, here’s the sum'l promised 

ye; the other half when Mrs. S- is saved.” 

A right ; and did I no say my ee would loup ?_ 

but ‘ae gude urn deserves anither,’ as the deil said to 

the loon o’ Culloden, when lie hauled him doun, seream- 

ing, to a place ye maybe ken o’, and whaur I hae nae 
wish to be.” 

“ Where is Meg Davidson ?” he then asked. 

“ Oh ay !” she replied, “ that puts me in mind o’ a 
man wha met me on the road, and asked me if I was 
the woman wi’ the twa white mice ? I tauld him she 
was awa east to Montrose, and sae it is.” 

“ Not a cheep of the sale,” added he. 

“Na, na, nor o’ ony thing else, but just Mrs. Ander¬ 
son, the widow, wliase man was drouned in the Mael- 
stream.” 

And, having thus finished, the writer led the woman 

ofljsafcty, fliere to lie in retentis till the 

court-day. 

That eventful day came round. In the meantime 
the prosecution never got access to the real white 
mouse tramp, and whatever they got out of Meg 
Davidson, satisfied them that she knew nothing of the 
murder. Large sums were given to secure the services 
of Jeffrey, then in the full blaze of his power, and 
Oookburn, SO useful in examinations. The Lord Ad- 
vooate led his proof, which was no darker than our 
writer had ascertained it, to be, when he found himself 

driven to his clever expedient. The proof for the 

defence began; and, after some other witnesses wore 
examined, the namo of the woman with the white mice 
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was called by the macer ; and here occurred a circum¬ 
stance, at the time known to very few. Cockburn turned 

round to our co intry agent, who was sitting behind him 
and said, in a whisper— 

^ "» ^ ^ 1G ar >gel Gabriel were at this moment 

to come down and blow a trumpet, and tell me that 

what this woman is going to swear to is truth, I would 
not believe her.” 

Norris there any doubt to be entertained that the 
woman s testimony took the court and the audience by 
surprise. The judges looked at each other, and the 
jury were perplexed. There was only one thing that 
produced any solicitude in our writer. lie feared the 
Lord Advocate would lay hands upon her, as either a 

ne bT V “ the moraent left the wit- 

outer door, through a crowd, called ,h, del Cep 
who stood sentry, to open for the purpose of lettini 

a fresh wttness of great importance to the accused and 

outside T h ’ “ 1,6 S6ld0m Med > he *»• th~ 
outside. A cab was in readiness-no time lost_tl l 

woman was pushed in, followed by her Cll t . , 

m a short time was safely disposed of. g Meanwhuf 

nnt rTih" 11 ° riti6S had been Preparing thdr war 

ky a' “4 1 m” °” ly 

Jeff^VspLtfor £ ' s '”'' 6 men,ioned ' ">•« 

modem options, yet'it waT^K™£ '* ° f , i>" 
circumstances. When h P nd P eculiar 

languid and unwell Tk 6 j Ud be S an > he seemed 
if Ms eye ,Se »L, The ' V ° nted s P” k >* «« not seen 

flaccid, and his wordsfthZTaTAe™ l 00 ** “ nd 
generally marked with a subdued ton; ca^S dX 
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cully. CockTmrn looked at him inquiringly, anxious 
and troubled. There was something wrong, and those 
interested in the defence augured ominously. All of 
a sudden the little man stopped, fixed liis eye on one 
of the walls of the court-room, and cried out, “ Shut 
that window.” Through that opening a cold wind had 
been blowing upon and chilling a body which, though 
firm and compact, was thin, wiry, and delicately toned 

to the refined requirements of me spi* s' 'hat m.nna'* <1 

and moved it with a grace peculiarly Ins own. The 
chill, in consonance with well-known pathological laws, 
produced first depression, and then a feverish reaction, 
which latter was even morbidly favourable to the de¬ 
velopment of his powers. He began to revive ; the 
blood, pulsing with more than natural activity, warmed 
still more at the call of his enthusiasm. He analyze 
every part of the cause, tore up the characters of the 
prosecutor’s witnesses, held up microscopic flaws, and 
passed them through the lens of his ingenious exag¬ 
geration, till they appeared serious in the eyes of the 
iurv Then how touching, if not noble, was the conduct 
of that strange witness for the defence—who, a wretched 
criminal herself, would yet, under a secret power so tar 
expiate her guilt by offering herself as a sacrifice for 
innocence! Beyond all was the pathos of liis peroration, 
where he brought home the case to the jury, as loving 
husbands of loving wives, and tender fathers of beloved 
children. A woman sat there before them a ivi i an 
a mother. She had undergone an ordeal not much less 
try in" than death itself,and even then she was trembling 
under the agony of suspense, extended beyond morU, 
powers of endurance—to be terminated by the bieatli 
of their mouths, either for life and a restoration to a 
previously ... family, or for a death „u a gallon, 

with all its ignominy. 
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GLEANINGS OF THE COVENANT. 

THE EAULY DAYS OF A FRIEND OF THE COVENANT. 

I was born in the upper district and amidst the moun¬ 
tains of Dumfriesshire. My father, who died ere I lmd 
attained my second birthday, had seen better times; but, 
having engaged in mercantile speculations, had been 

overreached or unfortunate, or both, and during the 
latter years of his life had carried a gun, kept an 
amazing point or bitch (of which my mother used to 
discourse largely), and had ultimately married in a til 

of despondency. My mother, to whom he had long 
he* n affianced, was nearly Connected with the Lairds 
of Clauohry, of which relationship she was vain; and 
in all her trials, of whioh she had no ordinary share, 

she still retained somewhat of the feelings, as well as 

the appearance of ft gentlewoman. 1 remember, for 
exam pie, a pair of high-heeled red Morocco shoes, 
overhung by the ample drapery of a quilted silk gown, 
in whioh habiliments she appeared on great occasions. 
Soon after my father’s decease, my mother found it. 
convenient and advisable to remove from the neigh 
hourhood of the (llauohry to a cottage, or cottier as it 
w:i ( ailed, on her brother’s farm, in the upper division 

of the parish of Closoburn, 

Few situations could be better fitted for tin* purpose 
of a quiet and sequestered retreat. The scene is now 
an vividly before me as it. was on I lift! day when 1 last 
saw it, and felt that, in all probability, I viewed it. for 
the last time. A snug kailyard, surrounded by a full- 
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giwn bushy hedge of bourtree, saugh, and thorn, lav 
along the border of a small mountain stream, and hard 
by a thatched cottage, with a peat-stack at the one end 
ai, ! a small byre at the other. All this was nestled as 
it were in the bosom of mountains, which, to the north 
and the east in particular, presented a defence against 
all winds, and an outline of bold grandeur exceedingly 
impressive. The south and the west were more open: 
consequently the mid-day and afternoon sun reposed, 
i delightful and unobstructed radiance, on the green 

A] ' : I;" ' ' * S ream ’ and the flo wery foliage of the brae. 

fwo hi J :he eV T lng WaS CaIm > and the season suit- 
san-delirThif e il Sm ° ke i Upwards > and birds 

pi ofusion of which the eastern bank was covered It 

™ h 7 th “ t ] 1*3* i and it n in this 

but mv moth” j° ‘ tude ’ Wltl ' no "““ediate associate 
but my mother, and for a few years of my existence 

my grandmother, that my “ feelings and fortunes were 

formed and shaped out.” <»tunes were 

To be brought up amidst mountain scenery amrt 
7 greensward, the brown ’heath, or in 

£52 %£% I’eTih r 1 ? abl ? pa ”° f a " th ” ; 

every breeze 7’ £ braemg air of freedom in 

to summit, from bankTbrS l t l " ■ Tf™ ^ 

*■ 54 aadilttSet’rgtrP*"? 

resolute daring. ° ed conception and 

T ° sit on rocks; to muse o’er flood and fell • 

To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene 

7 f, ?“ ”»* dominion dweU 

-tod mortal foot hath ne'er or seldom beln ’ 
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To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 

^ ith the will flock that never needs a fold ; 

Alone o er steeps and foaming falls to lean i 
This is not solitude—’tis but to hold 

Converse with. Nature's God, and see his works unrolled. ” 


Here, indeed, are the things that own not the dominion 
of man! The everlasting hills, in their outlines of rock 
.uni heath ; the floods i lat leap in freedom, or rush in 
defiance from steep to steep, from gullet to pool, and 
from pool to plain ; the very tempest that overpowers : 
and heaven, through which the fowls of air sail with 
supreme and unchallenged dominion,—all these inspire 
t le young heart with independence and self-reliance. 
True it is that the child, and even the boy, reflects not 
at all on the advantages of his situation ; and this is the 
very reason that his whole imagination and heart are 

1 1 n ('."nee. He that is ever arresting and 
analyzing the current of his thoughts, will seldom think 
Correctly ; and lie who examines with a microscopic eye 
the sources of beauty and sublimity, will seldom feel 
the full force and sway of such impressions. Early and 
lasting fi iendsliips are the I uit of accident, rather t an 
of calculation—of feeling, rather than of reflection ; and 
the circumstances o scenery and habit, which modify th 
child, and give a bent, a bias, and a character to the 
after-life, pass all uncsi ■ suited m regard to such ten¬ 
dency at the time. The bulrush is not less unconscious 


of the marsh which modifies its growth, or the wall¬ 
flower of the decay to which it clings, and by which 
:is Mie its nature and growth would be most advantage¬ 
ously marked and perfected, than is the mountain child 
of that moral as well as physical development, which 
such peculiar circumstances are calculated to effect. If, 
through all the vicissitudes and trials of my past life, I 
have ever retained a spirit of independence, a spirit 
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which lias not, as the sequel (which I may yet give) 
will evince, proved at all times advantageous to my 
worldly advancement—if such has been the case, I owe 
it, in a great measure, to the impression which the home 
of my youth was calculated to make. 


My mother had originally received a better education 
than in - *se days was customary with individuals of 
her class ; and, in addition to this advantage, she had 
long acted as housekeeper to an unmarried brother, the 
minister of a parish in Galloway. In this situation, she 
had access to a large and weh-chosen library* am at 
leisure intervals had improved the opportunity thus 
presented. She was quite familiar with Young, and 
Tope, and Dryden, as well as with Tate’s translation of 
Ovids Epistles. These latter, in particular, she used to 
repeat to me during the winter evenings, with a tone of 
plaintiveness which I felt at the time, and the impression 
of which can never be obliterated. Front these early 
associations and impressions I am enabled to deduce a 
taste for poetry, which, while it has served to beguile 
many an otherwise unsupportable sorrow, has largely 
contributed to the actual enjoyments of life. There 
are, indeed, moments of sadness and of joy, to which 
poetry can bring neither alleviation nor zest: but 
these, when compared with the more softening shad- 
uigs, are but rare; and when the intensity of grief or 
»f delight has yielded, or is in the act of yielding t o 
■me or reflection, it is then, in the gloaming or the 

darkness ^ Kght ’ or % ht into 

come over the soul like the blessed south. 7 

as th rellSi ° n ’ ° r rather in politics—in as far, at least, 

Ln ; T faith ~ my m ° ther was « staunch Cove¬ 
nant*. Is or W as it at all surpiising that one whose 
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forefathers 1 tail suffered so severely in defence of the 
Covenant, and in opposition to oppression, should 
imbibe their sentiments. Her maternal grandfather 
had suffered at- the Gallowlec ; and her grandmother, 
who refused to give information to Ola vers respecting 
the retreat of her husband, had her new-born babe 
plucked from her breast, dashed upon the floor, and 
the very bed, from which, to rescue her babe, she had 
primes pierced and perforated in a thousand places by 
the swords of the ruffians. Whilst this tragedy was 
enacting within doors, and in what, in these simple 
times, was denominated the ch<uuncr , her eldest son, a 
boy of about twelve years of age, was arrested, and 
because he would not, or in all probability could not, 
disclose his father’s retreat, he was blindfolded, tied to 
a tree, and taught to expect that every ball which lie 
heard whizzing past his car was aimed at his head. 
Ihe boy was left bound ; and, upon his being released 
by a menial, it was discovered that his reason had fled 
—and lor everl He dic’d a few years afterwards, being 
known in the neighbourhood by the name of the Mar¬ 
tyred Innocent 1 I have often looked at the bloody 
stone (for such stains are well known to be like those* 

upon Lady Macbeilfs hand, indelible,) where fell, after 
being perforated i»y a brace of bullets, 1 >aniel M‘Michael, 

a faithful witness to the truth, whose tomb, with its 
primitive 1 and expr< jsive inscription, is still to be seen 
in the churchyard of I )urisdeer. Grierson of Lag made 
a. conspicuous figure in the parish oft losebum ill par¬ 
ticular; nor did my mother negleel to point out to me 
the ruined tower ami I hr waste domain around it, whirh 
bespoke, according to her erred, (hr curse of (iod upon 
the seed of the prrseenlor. His elegy—somewhat 

lengthy and dull—1 could once repeat. I can now 
only recall the striking lines where the Devil is in 
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traduced as lamenting over the death of his faithful 
and unflinching ally : — 

'* Wliat fatal news is this f hear ?— 

On earth who shall my standard hear ?— 

For Lag, who was my champion brave, 

Is dead, and now laid in his grave. 

u The want of him is a great grief— 
lie was my manager-in-chief, 

Who sought my kingdom to improve ; 

And to my laws he had great love,” etc. 

****** 

And so on, through at least two hundred lines, corn- 

£ w 

posing a pamphlet, hawked about, in my younger days, 
in every huckster’s basket, and sold in thousands to 
the peasantry of Dumfriesshire and Galloway, at the 
price of one penny. Whilst, however, the storm of evil 
passions raged with such fury in what was termed the 
western districts in particular, the poor, shelterless, and 
persecuted Covenanter was not altogether destitute of 
help or comfort. According to his own apprehension, 
at least, his Walter was on his side ; his prayers, offered 
up on the mountain and in the cave, were heard and 
answered; and a watchful Providence often interfered, 
miraculously, both to punish his oppressors, and warn 
him against the approach of danger. In evidence of 
this, my mother was wont, amongst many others, to 
quote the following instances, respecting which she her¬ 
self entertained no doubt whatever—instances which, 
having never before been committed to paper, have at 
least the recommendation of novelty in their favour. 

One of the chief rendezvous of the Covenant was 
Auchincaim, in the eastern district of Closeburn. To 
tms friendly, 1 ut, on that account, suspected roof, did 
1 oor wanderer of the mist, the glen, and the mcun- 
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tain repair, at dead of night, to obtain what was barely 
necessary for the support of nature. Grierson of Lag 
was no ignorant ol the fact, and accordingly, by a 
sudden movement, was often bund surrounding the 
steading with men and horses before daybreak; yet, 
prompt and well arranged as his measures were, they 
were never successful. The objects of his search 
uniformly escaped before the search was made. And 
this singular good fortune was owing, according to my 

authority, to the following circumstance. On the night 
previous to such an unwelcome visit, a little bird, of a 
p« culiar feather and note, such as are not to be found 


in this country, came, and perching upon the topmost 
branch of the old ash tree in the corner of the garden, 
poured forth its notes of friendly intimation. To these 
the poor skulking friend of the Covenant listened, by 

these lie* was warned, lifted his eyes and his feet to the 
mountain, and was safe. 

The curate of Closeburn was eminently active in 
digressing hifl Hock, He was one of those Aberdeen 
divines whom the wisdom of the Glasgow council had 
placed in the three hundred pulpits vacated in conse¬ 
quence of a drunken and absurd decree. As his church 


was deserted, he had had recourse to compulsory mea¬ 
sures to enforce attendance, and had actually dragged 
servants and children, in carts and hurdles, to hear his 
spiritual and edifying addresses; whilst, on the other 
hand, his spies and emissaries were busied in giving 

information against such masters and parents as (led 
from liis grasp, or resisted it. Ho had even gone so 
far, under the countenance and sanction of the infam¬ 
ous Lauderdale, as to forbid Christian burial in every 

ease where there was no attendance on his ministry. 
Knell was the character, and such the conduct of the 
mail against whom the players of U private meeting of 
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the friends of Presbytery were earnestly directed on 
the following occasion. The eldest son of the guidman 
of Auchincairn had paid the debt of nature, and behoved 
to be buried with his fathers in the churchyard of the 
parish. To this, from the well-known character both 
of curate and father, it was anticipated that resistance 
would be made. Against this resistance, however, 
measures were taken of a somewhat decided character. 


The body was to be borne to the churchyard by men 
in arms, whilst a part of the attendants were to remain 
at home, for the purpose of addressing their Maker in 
united prayer and supplication. Thus, doubly armed 
and prepared, the tuneral advanced towards the church 
and manse. Meanwhile the prayer and supplication 
were warm, and almost expostulatory, that Ills arm 
might be stretched forth in beliali of His own cove¬ 
nanted servants. A poor idiot, who had not been 
judged a ] roper person to join in this service, was 
heard to j roach, and, after listening with great 
seeming attention to the strain of the petitions which 
were made, he, at length, unable to constrain himself 
any longer, was heard to exclaim, “ Hand at him, sirs, • 
haud at him hes just at the pit brow F’ Surprising 
as it may appear, and incredulous as some may be, 
there, is suf icient evidence to prove that, just about 
the time when this prediction was uttered, the curate 
of Closeburn, whilst endeavouring to head and hurry 

on a party of the military, suddenly dropped down and 
expired. 


Is it, then, matter of surprise that with my mother’s 
milk I imbibed a strong aversion to all manner of 
oppiession, and that, in the broadest and best sense of 
tie word, x became u a Whig?” To the mountain, 
then, and the flood, I owe my spirit of independence— 
that shelly-coat covering against which many arrows 
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' a '’ e b f. en ^. cted } t0 m y mother, and her Carneronian 
and political bias, i owe my detestation of oppression— 

in other words, my political creed—together with my 

poetical leanings. But to my venerated grandmother, 

in particular, I am indebted for my early acquaintance 

with the whole history and economy of the spiritual 

kingdoms, divided as they are into bogle, ghost, and 
fairy-land. 

I shall probably be regarded as an enthusiast whose 
feelings no future evidence can reclaim from early im¬ 
pressions, when I express my regret that the dreams 
o inj infancy and boyhood have fled—those dreams of 
dark and bright agency, which shall probably never 
again return, to agitate and interest—those dreams 
which charmed me in the midst of a spiritual world, 
and taught me to consider mere matter as only the 
visible and tangible instrument through which spirit 
was constantly acting—those dreams which appear as 
the shadow and reflection of sacred intimation, and 
Tillich serve to guard the young heart, in particular, 
llie cold and revolting tenets of materialism. 
From the malevolence of him who walks and who 
^voiks in darkness—who goes about like a roaring lion 
(luit, in our climate and country, more frequently like 
a bull-dog, or a nondescript bogle), seeking whom he 
raa y terrify—I was taught to fly into the protecting 
aims of the omnipotent Jehovah 5 that no class of beings 
could bioak loose upon another wnhout IIis Inch per¬ 
mission , that the Bvil One, under whatever disguise 
or shop h" might appear, was sti 1 1 restrained and 
over-mastered by the Source of all good and of all 
safety ; whilst with the green-coated fairy, the labori¬ 
ous brownie, and the nocturnal hearth-bairn, I almost 
desired to live upon more intimate and friendly terms ! 
llow poor, comparatively speaking, are the incidents. 
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how uninteresting is the machinery, of a modern ficti¬ 
tious narrative !—sudden and unlooked-for reappear¬ 
ances of those who were thought to be dead, discoveries 
of substituted births, with various chances and mis¬ 
nomers—“ antres vast, and deserts wild !” One good, 
tall, stalking ghost, with its compressed lips and pointed 
fingers, with its glazed eye and measured step, is worth 
them alii Oh for a real “ white lady * under the 
twilight of the year seventeen hundred and forty l 
When the elegant Greek or warlike Roman walked 
abroad or dined at home, he was surrounded by all the 
influences of an interesting and captivating mythology 
by nymphs of the oak, of the mountain, and of the 
spring—by the Lares and Penates of his fireside and 
gateway by the genius, the Ceres and the Bacchus of 
his banquet. Wlu n our forefathers contended for n 
ligious and civil liberty on the mountain—when they 
prayed for it in the glen, and in the silent darkness of 
the damp and cheerless cave—they were surrounded, 
not by material images, but by popular conceptions. 
1 lie tempter was still in the wilderness, with his sug¬ 
gestions and his promises; and there, too, was the good 
angel, to warn and to comfort, to strengthen and t.. 
cheer. The very fowls of heaven bore on their wing 
and in their note a message of warning or a voice of 
comforting; and when the sound of psalms commingled 
with the swelling rush of the cascade, there were often 
heard, as it were, the harping of angels, the commin- 
b hng of heavenly with earthly melody. All this was 

belief T 6 ° 0 ™ fortin & precisely in proportion to the 

belief by which it was supported; and it may fairly 1,, 

questioned whether such men as Peden and Cameron 

and have . maintained the struggle with so much nerve 
® d reSo Jution lf the s «n of their faith had not been 
urrounded by a lialo—if the noonday of the gospel 
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Iiad not shaded away imperceptibly into tlie twilight of 
superstition. In fact, superstition, in its softer and 
milder modifications, seems to form a kind of barrier 
or fence around the “sacred territory;” and it seldom 
if ever fails to happen that, when the outworks are 
driven in, the citadel is in danger; when the good old 
woman has been completely disabused of her harm¬ 
less fancies, she may then aspire to the faith and the 
religious comforts of the philosophy of Yolney. 

In confirmation of these observations, I may adduce 
the belief and life of my nearest relatives. To them, 
.amidst all their superstitious impressions, religion, 
pure and und. liled, was still the main hold—the sheet 
anchor, stayed and steadied by which they were enabled 
to bear up amidst the turmoils and tempests of life, 
lo .in intimate accjuaintance with, and a frcnuent read- 
ing of the sacred volume, was added, under our humble 
roof, family prayer both morning and evening_an 

exeroise which was performed by mother and daughter 

alternately, and in a manner which, had I not actually 
thought them inspired, would have surprised me. Those 
who are unacquainted with the ancient Doric of our 
devotional and intelligent peasantry, and with that 
tnU8le.il accent nation or chant of which ill is not only 
Susceptible, blit upon winch it is in a manner con¬ 
structed, can have but a very imperfect notion of family 
prayer, performed in the manner 1 refer to. Many 
there are who smile at that familiarity of address and 
homeliness of expression which are generally made use 

of; but under that homely address there lie a sincerity 

and earnestness, a soothing, arousing, and penetrating 
*■ I<><|nenee, which neither in public nor in private prayer 
have ever been excelled. .Again and again I have felt 
my breast swell and my eyes fill whilst the prayer of a 
parent was presented at a throne of grace in words 
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to the following purpose:—“Help him, good Lord !’’ 

(speaking in reference to myself , “ oh help my puir, 

faitherless .bairn in the day of frowardness and in the 

hour of folly—in the season of forgetfulness and of 

unforeseen danger—in trial and in difficulty—in life 

and in death. Good Lord, for his sainted father’s sake 

(who is iow, we rust, with Thee), for my puir sake, 

o am unworthy to ask the favour, and, far aboon 

and above a’, for thine own well-beloved Son’s sake, 

do Thou be pleased to keep, counsel, and support my 

puir helpless wean, when mine eyes shall be closed, and 

my lips siiall be shut, and my hands shall have ceased 

to labour. Thou that didst visit Hagar and her child 

in he thirsty wilderness—Thou that didst bring thy 

servant Joseph from the pit and the miry clay—Thou 

fhat didst carry thy beloved people Israel through a 

barren desert to a promised and fruitful land—do Thou 

be a husband and a father to me and mine; and ol 

forbid that, in adversity or in prosperity, by day or by 

night, in the solitude or in the city, we should ever 
Iforget Thee 1 

In an age when, amongst our peasantry in particular, 
family prayer is so extensively and mournfully neglected 

when the farmer, the manufacturer, the mechanic, 
not to mention the more elevated orders, have ceased to 
obey the injunction laid upon all Presbyterian parents 
in baptism—it is refreshing to look back to the time 
when the taking of the book, as it was termed, returned 

as regularly as the rising and the setting of the sun_ 

when the whole household convened together, mornin- 
and evening, to worship the God of their fathers. In 
public worship, as well as in private prayer, there is 
much of comforting and spiritual support. It is pleas¬ 
ing, as well as useful, to unite voice with voice, and 
eart with heart; it is consolatory, as well as comfort- 
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mg, to retire from the world to commune with one’s 
heart and be still; but it is not the less delightful and 
refreshing to unite in family prayer the charities and 
sympathies of life—to come to the throne of mercy and 
of pardon m the attitude and capacity of parent and 
child, brother and sister, husband and wife, master and 
servant, and to express, in the common confession, peti¬ 
tion, and thanksgiving, our united feelings of sinfulness 
resignation, and gratitude. ’ 

Milton paints beautifully the first impressions which 
enth made upon Eve ; and sure I am that, tlioun-h 
conceived in sin and brought forth in iniquity, I re¬ 
member) he tune when I was entirely ignorant of death. 

I had indeed been informed that I bad a father; but. as 

to any change which had been effected upon him by 
d-.iih, l was as ignorant as if I had been embowered 
rom my |, nih amidst the evergreens of paradise. 
Everything around me appeared to be permanent and 
iimlying, almost unohanging. The sun set only to 
rise again; the moon waned, and then reappeared re¬ 
assured m strength and repaired in form; the stars, in 
their courses, walked steadily and uniformly over my 
in ad; the (lowers faded and flourished; the birds ex¬ 
changed silence for son-; (lie domestic, animals were 
all my aeqnainlances from the dawn of memory. To 
me, and to those associated with me, similar "events 

happened : we ate, drank, went to sleep, and arose 

a-ain, with the utmost; regularity. I had, indeed 

heard of death as of some inconceivable evil ; but in 
my imagination, its oprnilion IkuI mi figuro. I 1 1 ;n| 

not ev. n seen ti. dog .lie; for my father’s favourite 

(iipsy lived for nine years after his death — a cherished 
and respected pensioner. At. last, however, the period 

arrived when the spell was to he broken for ever_ 

when I was to be let into the secret of the house of 
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corruption, and made acquainted with the change which 
ileath induces upon the human countenance. 

My grandmother had attained a very advanced old 
age, yet was she straight in person, and perfect in all 
her mental faculties. Her countenance, which I still 
see distinctly, was expressive of good-will; and the 
wrinkles on her brow served to add a kind of intellec¬ 
tual activity to a face naturally soft, and even comely. 
She had told me so many stories, given me so many 
good advices, initiated me so carefully in the elements 
of all learning, “ the small and capital letters,” and, 
lastly, had so frequently interposed betwixt me and 
parental chastisement, that I bore her as much good- 

alld k;!i % i (! ling as a boy of seven years could 
reasonably be expected to exhibit. True it is, and of 

verity, that this kind.y Reeling was not incompatible 
with many acts of annoyance, for which I now take 
shame and express regret; but these acts were any- 

111 ' 1 "h being committed tinder the view 

of self-indulgence merely. It was, therefore, with 

™gt| concemSthat I received the intelligence from 

my moi her that grannie was, in all probability, on the 
point of leaving us, and for ever. 

“ Leaving us, and for ever,” sounded in my ears like 
a dream of the night, in which I had seen the stream 
which passed our door swell suddenly into a torrent 
and the torrent into a flood, carrying me, and every¬ 
thing around me, away in its waters. I felt unassured 

i° T m y coition, and was half disposed to 
leve that 1 was stfli asleep and imagining horrors! 

had ^ m °? er , t0ld me that the diseas « which 
end in rWL “ y S randm °ther to bed would 

side of i Jr, ° ther W ° rds ’ wcmld P la °e her along- 
urn I felt that I was not asleep, but awake to some 

367 
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dreadful reality, which was ahout to overtake us. From 
f ' 1! ' nod til; within a few hours of her dissolution, I 

kept cautiously and carefully aloof from all intercourse 
with my grandmother—I felt, as it were, unwilling to 
renew an intercourse which was so certainly, and so 
soon, and so permanently to be interrupted ; so I betook 
myself to the hills, and to the pursuit of all manner of 
bees and butterflies. I would not, in fact, rest; and 
as 1 lay extended on my back amidst the heath, and 
marked the soft and filmy cloud swimming slowly along, 
“ making the blue one white, 1 ’ I thought of her who 
was dying, and of some holy and happy residence far 
beyond the utmost elevation of cloud, or sun, or sky. 
Again and again I have risen from such reveries to 
plunge myself headlong into the pool, or pursue with 
increased activity the winged insects which buzzed and 
flitted around me. St range indeed are the impressions 
made upon our yet unstamped, unbiassed nature; and 
could we in every instance recall them, their history 
would be so unlike our more recent experience, as to 
make us suspect our personal identity. I do not re¬ 
member any more recent feeling which corresponded 
in character and degree with this, whose wayward and 
strange workings I am endeavouring to describe; and 
y< i in this case, and in all its accompaniments, I have 
as perfect a recollection of facts, and reverence of feel* 

mg, as if I were yet the ohild of seven, visited for the 
first time with tidings of death. 

M v grandmother’s end drew nigh, and I was com¬ 
ma 11 (led, or rather dra.d, to her bedside. There I 

slid see her lying, calm, hut emaciated, in remarkably 
white sheets, and a head dross which seemed to speak 
of some approaching change. It was drawn closely 
over her brow, and covered the chin up to her lips. 
Nalure had manifestly given up the contest ; and 
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although her voice was scarcely audible, her reason 
evidently continued unclouded and entire. She spoke 
to me slowly and solemnly of religion, obedience to my 
mother, and being obliging to every one; laid, by my 
mother s assistance, her hand upon my head, as I kneeled 
at her bedside, and in a few instants had ceased to 
breathe. I lifted up my head at my mother’s bidding, 
and beheld a corpse. What I saw or what I felt, I 
can never express in words. I can only recollect that 
I sprang immediately, horror-struck, to my feet, rushed 
out at the door, made for the closest and thickest part 
of the brushwood of the adjoining brae, and, casting 
myself headlong into the midst of it, burst into tears. 
I wept, nay, roared aloud; my grief and astonishment 
were intense whilst they lasted, but they did not last 


long; for when I returned home about dusk, I found 


a small table spread over with a clean cloth, upon which 
was placed a bottle with spirits, a loaf of bread, and 
cheese cut into pretty large pieces. Around this table 
sat my mother, with two old women from the nearest 
hamlet. They were talking in a low but in a wonder¬ 
fully cheerful tone, as I thought, and had evident.lv 


oFa^rSTeT PreS6nt ’ m aU the inconce ^ va ble mystery 
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time gave me an opportunity of partaking, unnoticed, 
o more refreshment than suited the occasion or my 
years ; in fact, I became little less than intoxicated, 
and was exceedingly surprised at finding myself, towards 
even ling, in the midst of the same bush where I had ex¬ 
perienced my paroxysm of grief, singing aloud, in all 
the exultation of exhilarated spirits. Such is infancy 
and boyhood— 

‘ ‘ The tear forgot, as soon as shed. ” 

I returned, however, home, thoughtful and sad, and 
never, but once, thought the house so deserted and 
solitary as during that evening. 

My mother was not a Cameronian by communion, 
but she was in fact one in spirit. This spirit she had 
by inheritance, and it was kept alive by an occasional 
visit from “ Fairly.” This redoubted champion of the 
Covenant drew me one day towards him, and, placing 
me betwixt his knees, proceeded to question me how I 
would like to be a minister ; and as I preserved silence, 
he proceeded to explain that he did not mean a parish 
minister, with a manse and glebe and stipend, but a 
poor Cameronian hill-preacher like himself. As he 
uttered these last words, I looked up, and saw before 
me an austere countenance, and a threadbare black coat 
hung loosely over what is termed a hunchback. I had 
often heard Fairly mentioned, not only with respect, 
but enthusiasm, and had already identified him and his 
followers with the “ guid auld persecuted folks ” of 
whom i had heard so much. Yet there was something 
so strange, not to say forbidding, in Fairly’s appear¬ 
ance, that I hesitated to give my consent, and continued 
3ilent;; whereupon Fairly rose to depart, observing to 
my mother, that “ my time was not come yet.” I did 
not then fully comprehend the meaning of this expres- 
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Bion, nor do I perhaps now, but it passed over my heart 
like an awakening breeze over the strings of an -/ISolian 
harp. I immediately sprang forward, and catching 
Fairly by the skirt o: his coat, exclaimed— 

“ Oh stay, sir!—dinna gang and leave us, and I 
will do onything ye like.” 

H But t hen mind, my wee man,” continued 1 'airly in 
return, “mind that, if ye join us, ye will have neither 
house nor hame, and will often be cauld and hungry, 
without a bed to lie on.” 

“I dinna care,” was my uncouth, but resolute 
response. 

1 holes m;m nu'tal in ihat callani iilian ye're aware 

rejoined Fairly, addressing himself to my mother, 
and looking all the while most affectionately into my 
countenance. il Here, my l; [e fellow, here’s a penny 
for ye, to 1 >uy a charitcher; and gin ye leeve to be a 
man, ye’ll aiblins be honoured wi’ upholding the doc¬ 
trines which it contains, on the mountain and in the 
glen, w r hen my auld banes are mixed wi’ the clous.” 

I looked again at Fairly as lie pronounced these 
words, and had an angel descended from heaven in all 
the radiance and benignity of undimmed glory, such a 
presence would not have impressed me more deeply 
with feelings of love, veneration, and esteem. 

This colloquy, short as it was, exercised considerable 
influence over my future life. 

I cannot suppose anything more imposing, and better 
calculated to excite the imagination, than the meetings 
ojthese Cameronians or hill-men. They are still vividly 
under my view: the precipitous and green hills of Durris- 
eer on each side—l he tent adjoining to the pure moun¬ 
tain stream beneath—the communion table stretching 
away in double rows from the tent towards the acclivity 

ie vast multitude in one wide amphitheatre round 
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from^p 6 'the spring gushing solemnly and copiously 
fiom the rock, like that of Meribah, for the refresh- 

when F ^ Pe ° ple T the Sti11 or whispering silence 
when Tandy appeared, with the Bible under his arm 

without gown or band, or any other clerical badge of 

distinction—the tent-ladder, ascended by the bald- 

h.-aded and venerable old man, and his almost divine 

mHrt A |‘ nevolt,ncc ’ cast abroad upon a countless 
ultitude his earnestness in prayer—his plain and 

c«.lln ual style of address—the deep and pious atten¬ 
tion paid to him, from the plaided old woman at the 
.!°nt °f the tent to the gaily dressed lad and lass on 
10 extremity of the ground—his descent, and the 
- "imunion service—his solemn and powerful conse¬ 
cration prayer, over which the passing cloud seemed to 
hover, and the sheep on the hill-side to forego for a 
time their pasture—his bald head (like a bare rock 
encompassed with furze) slightly fringed with grey 
hairs, remaining uncovered under the plashing of a 
descending torrent, and his right hand thrust upward, 
in holy indignation against the proffered umbrella;— 

f , tlus 1 s< ; e under alternating splendours and 
darkening 8 , lights and shadows, of a sultry summer’s 

day. I he thunder is heard in its awful sublimity: 

IWM* t ie hearts of man and of beast are quaking 
around and above, Fairly’s voice is louder and more 
confirmed, his countenance is brighter, and his eye 
moi i' assured, and stedfastly fixed on the muttering 
heaven. “ Ihou, O Lord, art ever near us, but wo 
perceive Thee not; Thou speakest from Zion, and in 
a still small voice, but it is drowned in the world’s 
murmurings. Then Thou comcst forth as now, in thy 
throne el darkness, and encompassest thy Sinai with 
thundei ings and lightnings; and then it is, that like 
silly and timid sheep who have strayed from their 
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pasture, we stand afar off and tremble. This flash 
°1 > indignant majesty, which has now crossed these 

aged eyes, might, hadst Thou but so willed it, have 
dimmed them for ever; and this vast assemblage of 
sinful life might have been, in the twinkling of an eye, 
as the hosts of Assyria, or the inhabitants of Admah 
and Zeboim; but Thou knowest, O Lord, that Thou 
li t m more work for me, and more mercy or them, and 
that the prayers of penite ce which are now knocking 
hard for entrance and answer, must have time and 
trial to prove their sincerity. So be it, good Lord ! 
foi thine iie, that hath suddenly kindled, hath passed 5 
and the Sun of Righteousness himself hath bid his 
own best image come forth from the cloud to enliven 
our assembly. In fact, the thunder-cloud had passed, 
and under the strong relief of a renewed effulgence, 

was wrapping in its trailing ascent the summits of the 
more distant mountains. 

•- • *:I to the hills will lift mine eyes, 

From whence doth come mine aid : 

My safety cometh from the Lord”_ 

These were the notes which pealed in the after-service 
of that memorable occasion from at least ten thousand 
hearts. Nor is there any object in nature better cal¬ 
culated to call forth the most elevated sentiments of 
devotion, than such a simultaneous concordant union 

of voice and purpose, in praise of Hi m “ w ho heaven 
and earth hath made.” 

All people that on earth do dwell 
Sing to the Lord"_ 

So says the divine monitor; but what says modern 
as ion and refinement ? Let them answer in suc¬ 
cession for themselves. And first, then, in reference 
'ion. When examined and duly purged, she 
"efpth that the time was when men were not 
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ashamed to praise their God “ before his people 

n iht W t th t ey + r en re J' oiced "ift what tones they 
th 5 tvn ° " ni ^ e t iei [ tributary stream of praise to 
at \nst which rolled, in accumulated efficacy 

towards the throne on high; when lord and lady 
lusbandman and mechanic, learned and unlearned,’ 

I an people, sent forth their hearts in their 

rlJT- tOWar / S ,? im Wh ° is t,ie God oyer all 

and the Saviour of all. She further deposeth that 
i venerated founders of our Presbyterian Church 
were wont to scare the curlew and the bittern of the 
mountain and the marsh by their nightly songs of 
socrnn and <•.-,.0, ., e .i thanksgiving and praise; and 
nit, with the view of securing a continuance of this 
delightful exercise, our Confession of Faith strictly 
enjoins us, providing, by the reading of “the lino” 
against cases o) extreme ignorance or bodily infirmity- 
and yet she averretli that, in defiance of law and prac- 
lice, of reason and revelation, of good feelino- and 

common-sense, hath it become unfashionable to be 

seen or to be heard praising God. It is vulgar and 
unsccm y, it would appear, in the extreme, to modulate 
the voice oi to compose the countenance into any form 
or expression which might imply an interest in the 
exercise of praise. The young Miss in her teens, 
w lose tender and susceptible heart is as wax to im¬ 
pressions, is half betrayed into a spontaneous exhibition 
of devotional feeling; but she looks at the marble 
countenance and changeless aspect of Mamma, and is 
silent. The home-bred, unadulterated peasant would 
willingly persevere in a practice to which he has been 
accustomed from his first entrance at the church stile; 
but his superiors, from pew and gallery, discountenance 
his feelings, and indicate by the carelessness*^—! had 
ulmost added the levity-—of their demeanour, tlnit 
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they are thinking of anything, of everything, but 
God’s praise; whilst the voices of the hired precen¬ 
tor and ■ of a few old women and rustics are heard 
i ; ting in suppressed and feeble symphony. Nay, 
there is a case still more revolting than any which has 
been hitherto denounced—that, namely, of our youno- 
piobationers and ministers, who, in many instances, 
refuse even in the pulpit that example which, with 
their last breath, they ivere perhaps employed in re¬ 
commending.. There they sit or stoop whilst the 
psalm is singing, busily employed in revising their ms 
or in reviewing the congregation, in selecting and 
mal ting 01 emphasis the s dendid passages, or in 
noting for observation whatever of interesting the 
c iess or the countenances of the people may suggest 

So much for fashion ; and now for the deposition of 
refinement on the same subject. 

Refinement has indeed much to answer f™.. „i,„ 

I 
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euphony, when, in full voice, o;i a sacramental Sabbath 
evening, they are inclined to hold on with irresistible 
swing. But what they want in harmony, they have in 
good-will; what f uey ose in melody, they gain in the 
ringing echo < i their voices from roof and ceiling. An< 
were it possible, without silencing the uninstructed, to 
gratify and rncourage the refined and the disciplined, 
then were there at once a union and a unison of agree - 
ables ; but as his object i as never been elected, or even 
attempted, and as refinement has at once laid aside all 
regai d fu the humble and untrained worshipper, and 
has set her stamp and seal upon a trained band of vocal 
performers, it becomes the duty of all rightly consti¬ 
tuted minds to oppose, if they cannot stem the tide— 
to mark and stigmatize that as unbecoming and absurd 
which i he folly of the age would have us consider as 
improvement. It is of little moment whether the office 
f i psalm-singing be committed to a select band, who 
surround, with their merry faces and tenor pipes, the 
precentor’s seat, or be entrusted to separate parties 
scattered through the congregation; still, so long as 
the taught alone are expected to sing, the original end 
of psalm-singing is lost sight of, the habits of a Pres¬ 
byterian congregation are violated, and manner being 
preferred to matter —an attuned voice to a fervent 
spirit—a manifest violence is done to the feelings of 
the truly devout. 

No two things are probably more distinct and separate 
in the reader’s mind than preaching and fishing; yet in 
mine they arc closely associated. 

And is not fishing or angling with the rod a most 
fascinating amusement? There is just enough of 
address required to admit and imply a gratifying 
admixture of self-approbation; and enough, at the 
une t ime, of chance or circumstance, over which the 
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fisher has no control, to keep expectation alive even 
during the most deplorable luck. Hence a real fisher 
is seldom found, from want of success merely, to re¬ 
linquish his rod in disgust; but, with the spirit of a 
true hill-man of the old school, he is patient in tribu¬ 
lation rejoicing in hope. “ Meliore opera ” is written 
upon his countenance; and whilst mischance and mis- 
ortune haunt him, it may be, from stream to stream, 
or from pool to pool, he still looks down the glen and 
along the river’s course; he still regards in anxious 

• i . , ^ ^ ’^e promising curl, the 

circulating and creamy froth, the suddenly broken and 

hesitating gullet, and the dark clayey bank, under 

vhich the water runs thick and the foam-bells figure 

right and starry. He knows that one single hour of 

successful adventure, when the cloud has ascended and 

the shadow is deep, and the breeze comes upwards on 

the stream and the whole finny race are in eager ex- 

ap ? roachin S shower—that one single 

discouragement and misfortune. y 

And who that has enjoyed this one little hour of 

ftT’® * he P ”'° haSe aS dearl 7 made ? 

into the distance, and escaping from view behind son,! 

ajd rinhf ?® 1<! l° f hm ? Y<rar flshi "g-tod is tight 

butterfly or hnn ° T ° n rp ik 8 rassho l > P er ’ or flaunting 
water re^esvoTh.?* °T® shaded and raffled 
travelled to the distance of sin feet, it is nailed down 
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to the leeward of a stone. You pull recklessly and 
fearlessly, and flash after flash, and flap after flap, 
comes there in upon your hull the spotted and pon¬ 
derous inmate of the flood I Or is it the fly with 
which you are plying the river’s fuller and more sea¬ 
ward flow ? The wide extent of streamy pool is before 
you, and beyond your reach. Fathom after fathom 
goes reeling from your pirn, but still you are barely 
able to drop the far fly into the distant curl. “ Habetl” 
he lias it; and proudly does he bear himself in the 
plenitudes of strength, space, and freedom. Your line 
cuts and carves the water into all manner of squares, 
triangles, and parallelograms. Now he makes a few 
c.ipcis in the air, and shows you, as an opera dancer 
would do, his proportions and agility: now again he is 
sulky and restive, and gives you to understand that the 
vis inertial is strong within him. But fate is in all his 
operations, and his last convulsive effort makes the sand 
and the water commingle at the landing-place. 

Ihe resort of the fisher is amidst the retirements of 
what, and what alone, can be justly denominated un- 
degraded nature. Hie furnace, and the manufactory, 

1 1 1 ' .■ aT11ng-green, and the tall red smoke¬ 
vomiting chimney are his utter aversion. The vil- 
lage, the clachan, the city, he avoids! he flies from 
ili< in as something intolerably hostile to his hopes, 
lie holds no voluntary intercourse with man, or with 

I * * * 

ms p'-ity and insignificant achievements. “lie lifts 
his eyes to the hills,” and his steps lie through the 
iviin <1 glen, and winding vale, and smiling strath, up 
to the misty eminence and cairn-topped peak. He 
catches the first beams of the sun, not through the 
dim and disfiguring smoke of a city, but over the 
sparkling and diamonded mountain, above the un¬ 
broken and undulating lino of the distant horizon. 
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His conversation is-with heaven, with the mist, and the 
cloud, and the sky; the great, the unmeasured, the in¬ 
comprehensible are around him; and all the agitatic . 
M a nqj| x c itement; to which his hopes and fears as a mere 
fisher subject him, cannot completely withdraw his soul 

from that character of sublimity by which the mountain 
solitude is so perceptibly impressed. 

I shall never forget one day’s sport. The morning 
was warm, and in fact somewhat sultry; and swarms 
of insects arose on my path. As every gullet was 
gushing with water, it behoved me to ascend, even 
beyond my former travel, to the purest streams or 
eeders, which ran unseen, in general, among the hills. 
The clouds as I hurried on my way, began to gather 
up into a dense and darkening awning. There was a 

lfg ] ; c somewhat hesitating breeze on the hill-side 

• f ° r * C0 ; ild see the heath and bracken bending under 
, but it was scarcely perceptible beneath. This how 

wlTchVh S d et f ?! leSS ’ aS the mountain torrent to 

streamv l ' , ^ mySdf W3S t0 ° P reci pitous and 

cnrT 7 f ST* t0 require the aids of wind and 
curl to forward the sport. Let the true fisher-for he 

ly can appreciate the circumstances—say what must 

^ deIightl mj "*«* as 1 
J: U t, alon g which the water rushed like porter through 
the frl 0tt 6 ’ and at t5le Iower ex tremity of which 

f o e r r !? ere “° s P rin gi°g of trouts to the^urfece 
nor coursing of alarmed shoals beneath. The darkened 

Wen «. reflected back by the darker ”1 

S^bt 8 8 

- - s B 
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mountain angler knows well how to appreciate ; and I 
dt as if every turn and entanglement of my line 
formed a barrier betwixt me and paradise. The very 

.t throw successful, ere the bait had travelled 
twice round the eddy at the bottom of the gullet. 
W hen trouts in such circumstances take at all thev do 
-so in good earnest. They are all on the outlook for 
iood and dash at the swiftly-descending bait with a 
reedom and good-will which almost uniformly insures 
their capture. And here, for the benefit of bait fishers 
it may be proper to mention, that success depends not 
so much on the choosing and preparing of the worms— 
t lough these undoubtedly are important points—as in 
t ic throwing and drawing, or rather dragging of the 
Ime. In such mountain rapids, the trout always turn 
their heads to the current, and never gorge the bait 
till they have placed themselves lower down in the 
water ; consequently, by pulling downwards , two mani¬ 
fest advantages are gained: the trout is often hooked 
without gorging, or even biting at all, and the current 
assists the fisher in landing his prize, which, in such 
circumstances, may be done in an instant, and at a 
single pull. But to return. My success on this oc- 
easion was altogether beyond precedent: at every turn 
and wheel of the winding torrent, I was sure to grace the 
gn en turf or sandy channel with another and another 
yellow-sided and brightly-spotted half-pounder. The 

very sheep, as they travelled along their mountain path¬ 
way, stopped and gazed down on the sport. The season 
was harvest, and the Lammas floods had brought up the 
bull or sea trouts. I had all along hoped that one or 
two stragglers might have reached my position ; and this 
hope had animated every pull. It was not, however, 
till the day was well advanced, that I had the good 
fortune to succeed in hooking a large, powerful, active 
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and new-run “ milter.” In fisher weight he might 
seem Jive, but in imperial he would possibly not exceed 
two or three pounds. Immediately upon his feeling 
the steel he plunged madly, flung himself into the air 
dived again into the depths, and flounced about in the 
most active and courageous style imaginable. At last 
taking the stream-head somewhat suddenly, he showed 
f:ui fid above the surface of the water, brought his 
two extremities almost into contact, shot himself up¬ 
wards like an arrow, and was off with the hook and a 
yard of line ere I had time to prepare against the 
anger; but as unforeseen circumstances led to this 
catastrophe occurrences equally unlooked-for repaired 
the loss; for m an instant I secured the disengaged 
captive whilst floundering upon the sand, having, by 
his headlong precipitancy, fairly pitched himself out of 
his native element. There he lay, like a ship in the 

Lo! fY bltl r g - Cale 3nd fin ’ and sh °ulder and 
as tb ° the 1 f 10S . t fascinat “ig hue ; and, ever and anon, 

retuJn uTo» V L ° f “ P reci P^ncy seemed to 

few snmf f hlm ’i ^ CU a few Ca P ers and exhibited a 
w somersets, which contributed materially to insure 

his capture, and increase my delight, 7 

By this time I had ascended nearly to the source of 
he stream; and at every opening up of the ff l en 1 
could perceive a sensible diminution of the current, r 

•uccess'had'rmd'"d* 1 * s “ lit ' lde! and m y unwonted 

bmnd^hief > d- 7 lnated “ in * scaur, 

"»uld ascend. *■* 

Shiite "°” a me ' ^ 

6 ““ the darkness ^creased every instant. I felt 
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a difficulty in breathing, as if I had been shut up in an 

S andTtl 7 Si '"f ° D , !,8rcd me “ ™ce in the 
lace, and I took to my heels over the heath, ir what I 

considered a homeward direction. Now that my ears 
y^rekeved from the gurgling sound of the wJter, I 

perceive, through the stillness of the air that the 

thunder was behind me. I had been tmmbt i’ • 7 
thunder as the voice of the “Most High,” when *He 

' ,hole 60,11 pros,ra,ed 

Psalm rushed on my remembrance ^^11le 

urngs began to kindle, and the thuLder “ advance I 
could hear myself involuntarily repeating— 

“ Up from his nostrils came a smoke. 

And from his mouth there came 
Devouring fire ; and coals by it 
Were turned into flame. 

The Lord God also in the heavens 
Did tliunder in his iT€ 9 

And there the Highest gave his voice— 

Hail-stones and coals of fire. ” 

Such was the subject of my meditation, as the mutter¬ 
ing and seeming y subterraneous thunder boomed and 
quavere e md me. At last, one broad and wffiizzing 
flash passed over, around, beneath, and I could almost 
imagine through me. The clap followed instantly, and, 
by its deafening knell, drove me head foremost into 
the heathy moss. Had the earth now opened (as to 
Cui tius of old) before me, I should certainly have 
dashed into the crater, in order to escape from that 
explosive omnipotence which seemed to overtake me. 

eal after peal pitched, with a rending and tearing 
sound, upon the drum of my ear and the parapet of 
my brain; whilst the mist and the darkness were 
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kindled up around me into an open glow. I could 
hear a strange rush upon the mountain, and along the 
g en, as if the Solway had overleaped all bounds, and 
was careering some thousand feet abreast over Criffel 
an Queenberry. Down it came at last, in a swirl and 

V 0 "’* * rocks and c airns and heath were com- 
mmgled m its sweep. This terrible blast was only the 

at fir? preCUrSOr ° f a h ail-storm, which, descending 

of da? ePara i e 3 diStinCt pi6CeS> aS if the P° wers 

came on i i"? ad been pitchb S “^bles, 

tfTeav^’Td" 1 ’’ “l d boi } ed “ 4 ‘Petered in the fat 
whiot I und f neath «» Mow corner of 

over as iF m ° n bands and hnees, rattled all 

invWbtlT ,1 7 mnstetI 7' 1 ‘V now altogether 
v mnsible to mortal eye, amidst the mighty movements 

is* 

blind urgency of nature Tl* pempie f amidst the 
of a bruised and subdued snirif « ^ **? prostration 
loudly unto God that BbJS^S^ 
with his hand till his wrath £ pl ed to cover me 
persuasion at tire time * y °™'P ast - And, to my 
insufficient: the storm soft^ I 6 ** - WCre n0t alto 8 et her 
pause followed the hurricane 6 an^ SUC . ceeded hail, a 

had already ,rayeSed7w£tht!*»** 
ward mountain. ^ “ e brow of the on- 

CfSl £*• “ 

pathless moor, to remfh aU nigh Un Z * UP ° n the 

ah of a sudden, ti, , “T! return SI heard, 

violence of the storm T, a buman voices, which the 

Perceiving. I ha ? P"™"* 4 »e from sooner 

S scarcely knew whether I was more 
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1 comforted by this discovery. From my 
i ■ vious state of agitation, combined with my early 
and rooted belief in all manner of supernaturals, I was 
strongly disposed to terror; but the accents were so 
mam est y human, that, in spite of my apprehensions, 
ey tended to cheer me. As I continued, therefore, to 
listen with mouth and ears, the voices became louder 
and louder, and more numerous, mixed and commingled 
as i hey appeared at last to be with the tread and the 
p ash of horses’ feet. These demonstrations of an ap- 
1 acii:n - ’ Icade naturally called upon me to nar¬ 
row, as much and as speedily as possible, my circum¬ 
ference ; in other words, to creep, as it were, into my 
shell, by occupying the farthest extremity of the re¬ 
cess, to which I letook myself at first for shelter, and 
now for concealment. There I lay like a limpet stuck 
to the rock, against which I could feel my heart beat 
with accelerated rapidity. In this situation I could 
distinguish vices and expressions, and ultimately un¬ 
ravel the import of a conversation interlarded with 
oaths and similar ornamental flourishes. There was a 
proposal to halt, alight, and refresh in this sequestere 
situation. Such a proposal, as may readily be supposed, 
was to me anything but agreeable. Here was I, ac¬ 
cording to my reckoning, surrounded by a band of 
robbers, and liable every instant to detection. Fire¬ 
arms were talked of, and preparations, offensive and 
defensive, were proposed. I could distinctly smell 
gunpowder. In the meantime, a fire was struck up at 
no great distance, under the glare of which I could dis¬ 
tinguish horses heavily panniered, and strange-looking 
countenances, congregating within fifty paces of my 
retreat. The shadow of the intervening corner of the 
rock covered me, otherwise immediate detection would 
-have been inevitable. The thunder and lightnings 
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vw,., di their terrors were nothing to this. In the one 
case, I was placed at the immediate disposal of a merci¬ 
ful, as well as a mighty Being; but at present I ran 
every risk of falling into the hands of those whose 
counsels I had overheard, and whose tender mercies 
*ere only cruelty. As I lay ,-rod, basket, and fish 
crumpled up into a corner of contracted dimensions— 
all ear however, and eye towards the light—I could 
mark the shadows of several individuals who were mani- 
est y engaged in the peaceful and ordinary process of 
ea mg and drinking; hands, arms, and flagons projected 

h ° bS j Unty over the mass > and intimated, 

y e rapidity and character of their movements, that 

jaws were likewise in motion. The long pull, with the 

maSHhaTtr^ ^ HkeWiSe audiWe 5 and * was 

manifest that the repast was not more substantial than 
the beverage was exhilarating. « Word follows word 

and coming 

were now talked of as bugbeal, and oZTtL 

teaht k Jth ymg eflaDCe " ere hmIecl fato ear of 

aad s’elf“e. "n“ 7 TSf ZT7 AT** 

become still and warm • and ’th g 7^’ >a< ^ now 
occupied, like mv own kZ, W b ° h 

«ek. The stunted roots of bum? ZL ?' P iT? m ? 

situation was not so uncLfortablp - rf? er their 
expected. Still, however their ob f“ Sht baVe been 

and conversation appeared to ITT’ e ”P lo 3’ mcnt - 

One thing, however, was evidenTtha/7“ 

Their whole reTS 2* 1 

was tamted with treason and in- 
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subordination : kings anti rulers were disposed of with 
little ceremony ; and excise officers, in particular, were 
visited with anathemas not to be mentioned. At this 
critical moment, wine; rue whole party seemed verging 
towards downright intoxication, a pistol bullet burst 
itself to atoms on tl e projecting corner of the rock; 
and the report which accompanied this demonstration 
v > i ( wee up by oaths o. challenge and imprecation. 
The fire went out as if by magic, and an immediate 
rush to arms, accompanied by shots and clashing of 
lethal weapons, indicated a struggle for life. 

a Stand and surrender, you smuggling scoundrels! 
or i y all that is sacred, not one of you shall quit this 
spot in life ! ” 

1 us salutation was answered by a renewed discharge 
of musketry; and the darkness, which was relieved by 
the momentary flash, became instantly more impene¬ 
trable Mian ever. Men evidently pursued men, and 
horses were held by the bridle, or driven into speed as 
circumstances permitted. How it happened that I 
neither screamed, fainted, nor died outright, I am yet 
at a loss to determine. The darkness, however, was 
my covering; and even amidst the unknown horrors of 
the onset, 1 felt in some degree assured by the extinction 
of the lire. But this assurance was not of long con¬ 
tinuance : the assailing party had evidently taken pos¬ 
session of the field ; and, after a few questions of mutual 
recognition and congratulation, proceeded to secure 
their booty, which consisted of one horse, with a con¬ 
siderable assortment of barrels and panniers. This was 
done under the light of the rekindled fire, around which 
a repetition of the former festivities was immediately 

Commenced. The (ire, however, now flared full in my 
lace, and led to my immediate detection. 1 was sum¬ 
moned to come forth, wit h the muzzle of a pistol placed 
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within a few inches of my ear—an injunction which I 
was by no means prepared to resist. I rolled' immedi¬ 
ately outwards from under the rock, displaying my 
basket and rod, and screaming all the while heartily for 
mercy. At this critical moment a horse was heard to 
appr oach, and a challenge was immediately sent through 
the darkness,-—every musket was levelled in the direc¬ 
tion of the apprehended danger,—when a voice, to 
which I was by no means a stranger, immediately re¬ 
stored matters to their former bearing. 

“ Now, what is the meaning o’ a’ this, my lads ? 
And how come the king’s servants to be sae ill lodged 
at this time o’ night ? He must be a shabby landlord 
that lias naething better than the bare heath and the 
hard rock to accommodate his guests wi’.” 

“ Oh, Fairly, my old man of the Covenant,” vocifer¬ 
ate the leader of the party, “how come you to be 
keeping company with the whaup and the curlew at 
is time o night ? But a drink is shorter than a tale; 

f“ S . th l b f “f °,y re the grey yad’s shoulders, an’ ca’ 

J.k .v 6 f-?", 1 ’ " ' ve oursel '« better acquainted 
with the little natty gentleman, whom we have so 

opportunely encountered on the moor”-dispIaying, at 

*e same tone, a keg or small flask of liquor referred to, 

and shaking it joyously till it clunked again. 

n an instant Fairly was stationed by the side of the 
Are, with a win of Martin's brandy in his hands, and an 
expression of exceeding surprise on hi, counters 

bSTto s.? 08 ?? son in m «aatoa 

a fo™,l 1 ““‘.however, use the ceremony of 
cl^rm it Tn S ! >*’ rush “« person, I 

L " *"*"?*■ Matters were now adjusted by 

ZowTST explanations, and I learned 

been the unconscious spectator of a scuffle 
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betwixt the king’s officers” and a u band of smugglers 5 w 
and that Fairly, who had been preaching and baptizing 
that day at iiurnfoot, and was on his return towards 
Durrisdeer (where he was next day to officiate), had 
heard and been attracted to the spot by the firing. In 
these times to which I refer, the Isle of Man formed a 
depot for illegal traffic. Tea, brandy, and tobacco, in 
particular, found their way from the Calf of Man to 
the Rinns of Galloway, Richmaden, and the mouth of 
the Solway. From the latter depot the said articles 
were smuggled, during night marches, into the interior, 
through such byways and mountain passes as were 
unfrequented or inaccessible. After suitable libations 
had been made, I was mounted betwixt a couple of 
panniers, and soon found myself in my own bed, some 
time before 

" That hour o’ night's black arch the keystone 1 0 
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THE DETECTIVE’S TALE. 

THE CHANCE QUESTION. 

It is not long since the cleverest of these strangely con¬ 
stituted men called detectives [entre nous myself ] went 
up to his superintendent with a very rueful ace, and 
told him that all his energies were vain in discovering 
a clue to an extensive robbery of plate which had oc¬ 
curred in-Street some short time be core. 

“ I confess myself fairly baffled,” he said ; and could 
say no more. 

“ With that singular foxhound organ of yours ?” 
replied his superior. “The herring must have been 
well smoked.” 

“ At the devil’s own fire of pitch and brimstone,” 
said the detective. “ But the worst is, I have had no 
trail to be taken off. I never was so disconcerted 
before. Generally some object to point direction, if 
even only a dead crow or smothered sheep; but here, 
not even that.” 

“No trace of P-or any of the English gang?” 

“None; all beyond the bounds, or up chimneys, or 
down in cellars, or covered up in coal-bunkers. 1 am 
beginning to think the job to be of home manufacture.” 

Generally a clumsy affair; and therefore very easy 
for a man of your parts. What reason have you ?” 

“ Absolutely none.” 

“ That is, I fancy,” said the superintendent, “ the 

thousand pounds of good silver, watches, and rings, are 
absolutely gone.” 
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You know my conditions,” said the officer: “ give 

!“» »* »- me ft. man T£r£ 

But [ft ' r ‘ de “ d Certaint y 1,1 e *i-g stolen! 

even a 0rt "" ate ^ ,hat * «“* S« 

is in Me n C o?e“ ia " 7 W ' ,e “’ “ ta aU Us soul 

nffllt nd « With S T h a reward continued the chagrined 
officer; scarcely anything so liberal has been offered 

m my ime ; but, after all, the reward is nothing—it is 

e honour of the force and one’s character. It is well 

r?i JL " g lt anyhow > and 1 rather think altogether 

unless some flash come by telegraph.” ’ 

“ You have no other place you can go to now ?” said 
the superintendent musingly, and not altogether satis- 


“ None,” replied the officer resolutely. “ I have been 
out of bed for ten nights-every den sired, and every 

,,e " visited, every swell watched and dogged 
and every trull searched; I can do no more. It is now 
eleven, my eyes will hardly hold open, and I request to 
be allowed to go and rest for the present.” 

“As you like,” replied the superintendent. “We 
are neither omniscient nor omnipotent.” 

“The people who get robbed think us both,” said the 
officer; and taking his hat, left the office, and began to 
trudge slowly down the street. The orderly people had 
mostly retired to their homes. The midnight ghouls 
from the deep wynds and closes were beginning to 
form their gossiping clusters; the perambulators had 

begun theii courses; and fast youths from the precincts 

of the College or the New Town were resuming their 
search for sprees, or determined to make them. There 

* Places for molting plate. 
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were among them many clients of our officer, -whom he 
knew, and had hopes of at some future day ; but r ow 
he surveyed them with the eye of one whose occupation 
for the time was gone. His sadness was of the colour 
of Jacques’, but there was a difference: the one wove 
out of his melancholy golden verses in the forest of 
Arden; our hero could not draw out of his even silver 
plate in the dens of Edinburgh. He had come to the 
Tron Kirk, and hesitated whether, after all, he should 
renounce his hunt for the night—true to the peculiarity 
of this species of men, whose game are wretched and 
■wicked beings, always less or more between them and 
the wind’s eye, and therefore always stimulating to 
pursuit; but again he resolved upon home, or, rather 
his heavy eyes and worn-out spirits resolved him, in 
spite of himself, and he turned south, in which direction 
his residence was. So on he trudged till he came about 
the middle part of the street called the South Bridge 
when he heard pattering behind him the feet of a 
woman. She came up to him, and passed him, or 

™ hta. when, from some- 

n G no better than a desire to stimulate activity or 

ra T ° j 66 ^ imse ^ fr° m conviction that he was 

ririthom h ntireIy - def6ated ’ he tUrDed round t0 

fnd threw/ m aD inStant was a stre et-walker, 
™ ew carelessly a question at her. 

Where are you going?” 

■I* Home,” was the reply. 

“ Where do you live ?” 

“ In Simon Square.” 

Bore he was at first helmed to mate a stop, havin* 
L ,“° re “ routine than with 

Site tot kmn 11 . !, bU ‘ j " St » ^ « iri «■>■<= Oppo- 

him, he saidf P °* ’ ™ “ the ° f outstripping 
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u Oh, by-che-bye, do you know any one thereabouts, 
or anywhere else, who mends rings ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Who is it ? ” 

t£ Abram.” 

“ AVhat more?” 

I don’t know his other name; we just call him 
Abram, and sometimes Jew Abram.” 

u Did you ever get anything mended by him?” 

u No; but I bought a ring from him once.” 

u And what did you do with it?” 

“I have it on my finger,” she replied. 

“ Will you let me see it ?” he continued. 

“ Oh yes.” 

And as they came forward to another lamp-post, he 
was shown the ring. He examined it carefully, taking 
from his waistcoat another, and comparing the two— 
« Won’t do.” 

1 1 low long is it since you made this purchase?” 

“ About ten days ago.” 

“And what did you pay for it?” 

“ Three and sixpence.” 

By this time they had got opposite the square where 
the girl lived. She crossed, and he 'ollowed, in the 
meantime asking her name. 

“ There is Abram’s house,” she said ; “ there’s light 
in the window.” 

And the officer, standing a little to see where she 
went, now began to examine the outside of Abram’s 
premises. A chink in the shutters showed him a part 
of the person oi some one inside, whom he conjectured 
to be Abram sitting at his work. le opened the door, 
and it was as he thought. An old man was sitting 
at a bench, with a pair of nippers in his hand, peering 
into some small object. 
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“Can you mend that?” said the officer abruptly, 

and, without a word of prelocution, pressing into his 
hands a ring. 

“ Anything,” was the prompt reply. 

But no sooner had the ring come under the glance 
of his far-ben eye— 

“Yes—ah! ye-es—well—no—no.” 

e peering eye came, as it were, forward out 
of its recess, and scanned the face of the officer, who, 
or the other hand, was busy watching every turn of 
the Jew’s features. 

“No; I cannot mend that.” 

“ Why ? You said you could mend anything.” 

“ Ye-es, anything; but not that.” 

“No matter—no harm in asking,” replied the officer, 
as he looked round the apartment, and fixed his eye on 
the back wall, where, in utter opposition to all con¬ 
venience, let alone taste, and even to the exclusion of 

required space, there were battered two or three coarse 
engravings.” 

“ Good night!” 

“Goo-ood night!” 

Now what, in the name of decoration, are these 
prints hung up on that wall for?” asked the officer of 
Mmself, without making any question of the import of 
the Jew’s look, and his yes and no. He was now stand¬ 
ing in the middle of the square, and, turning round he 
saw the light put out. Another thought struck him 
but whatever it was, it was the cause of a laugh that 
took hold of him, even in the grasp of his anxiety: 
yea, he laughed, for a detective, greatly more heartily 

<™ U d l 56 authonzed b y anything I have recorded. 

Why, the lower print is absolutely the old Jewish 
subject of the cup in the sack,” he muttered, and 
laughed again. “Was ever detective so favoured? 
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a representation of concealed treasure on the verv 

wall where that treasure is! Were the brethren fools 

enough to put the representation of a cup on Ben¬ 
jamin’s sack?" 

, Robertson I” he called to one of his men, whom, 

by the light at the street-end of the entry, he saw 

passing, “send two men here upon the instant.” 

“ Yes, sir." 

And then he began to examine more thoroughly the 

premises, to ascertain whether there were any exit- 

openings besides the door and window. There were 

none. He had a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes 

to wait, and five of these had not passed before he 

observed some one go up and tap at Abram’s door. A 

question, though he did not hear it, must have been 

put by the Jew, for an answer, in a low voice, re¬ 
sponded, 

“ Slabberdash! ” 


• he c -ack name of that fellow Clinch, whom I’ve 
been after for a week,” said the officer to himself, as 

he kept in the shadow of a cellar which jutted out 
from the other houses. 


The Jew had again answered, for the visitor repeated 
to himself, as if in fear and surprise, “ Red-light,” and, 
looking cautiously about him, made off. 

“ R is not my cue to follow,” muttered the detective • 
“ but I will do next best.” 


And hurrying out of the mouth of the entry at the 
heels of the visitor, he caught the policeman on the 
Nicolson Street beat almost immediately. 

I nek ) hat fellow,” he said j “there—there, you see 
ul—’tis Slal lerdash; do not leave him or the front 
of his den till sunrise. I’ll get a man for your beat.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the policeman, adroitly (blowing 
out his bull’s-eye and making off at a canter. 
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The officer returned to his post, and within the time 
the two assistants arrived. 

“ Go you, Reid, to the office, and send a man to 
supply Nicolson Street beat till Ogilvy return; he’s o; 1 
commission; come back instantly.” 

The man obeyed with alacrity. 

{f A j ■ ** 

And now, Jones, you and your neighbour take 
charge of that door—keep seeing it without it seeing; 
you understand? Keep watch; and if any one ap¬ 
proach, scan him for Slabberdash, but take care he 
Mo|sn’t see you. I will relieve you at shutters-down in 

the morning; meanwhile, I’m at home for report or 
exigency.” 

“I comprehend,” replied the man, “and will be 

/I 1 ta * / w v 

careful. 

The officer took for home, weary and drowsy, though 
a little awakened by the events of one half-hour. There 
was sight of game, as well as scent. The Jew’s look 
y itself was not much, yet greatly more to the eye of 
a detective than even an expert physiognomist could 
imagine. The picture-plastered wall was more; the 

5, sack was merel y an enlivening joke; but 
abberdash was no joke, as many a douce burgher in 

Edinburgh knew to his cost. The fellow was a match 

for the father of cheats and lies himself; and there- 

tw n ,° dlshonour t0 °nr clever detective 

that hitherto he had had no chance with him, any more 

Mahoun.k 6 ^ Jam6S Maccou1 ’ or ^e great 

.Meanwhile, the other watch having arrived, the two 

E? the ' r surve iHance ; nor would they be without 

mmm * r ®? 0rt t0 tlieir officer, were it nothing 
more than that httle Abram-for he was very diminu- 

of the ! ° i 0n f m th - mornin e ratlier surprised one 
he guard, who was incautiously too near the house 
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by slowly opening the door, and looking out with an 
inquiring eye, in his shirt; and upon getting a glimpse 

,°. 1< L d; ' 1 c fl S nre 1,1 llie policeman, saying, as if to 

inmself, though intended for the said dark figure who- 
over it might be, 7 

“ 1 vasJl wondering if it vash moonlight.” 

And, shutting the door hurriedly, he disappeared. 
About an hour afterwards, a tall female figure,- coming 
up the entry from North Richmond Street, made a full 

st0 P» at about three yards from Abram’s door, and then 
darted off, but not before one of the guard had seen 
enough, as he thought, o enable him to swear that it 
was Slabberdash’s companion, a woman known by the 
slang name of Four-toed Mary, once one of the most 
dashing and beautiful of the local street-sirens. About 

an hour after that the two guards forgathered to com¬ 
pare notes. 

“ Tli e devil is surely in that little man," said the one 
who had heard the soliloquy about the moon; “ for, 
whether or not he wanted light outside or in to drive 
away the shadows of his conscience, he served his 
purpose a few minutes since by lighting his lamp. I 
saw the light through the chinks, and venturing to 
listen, heard noises as of working. He is labouring at 
something, if not sweating.” 

Perhaps inetting” said the other, with a laugh. 

But here comes our officer; there is never rest for 

that man when there’s a bird on the moor or a fox in 
the covert.” 

The truth was, as the man said, the detective had 
gone home to sleep ; but no sooner had he lain down 
than the little traces he had discovered began to excite 
his imagination, and that faculty, so suggestive in his 
class, getting inflamed, developed so many images in 
the camera of his mind, that he soon found sleep an 
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impossibility, and he was now there to know whether 

anything further had transpired. The men made their 

report, and he soon saw there was something more than 

ordinary in Abram’s curiosity about the moon, and still 

more in the coincidence of the visits of Slabberdash and 

Four-toes. He had a theory, too, about the working, 

(hough it did ikh admit the melting. lie knew better 

what to augur. Hut he Lad a 1 an 1 i to find, and he was 
not slow to find it. 

“ Why didn’t one of you track Four-toes ? One of 

you could have served here. She has been off the 

scene for three weeks, and is hiding. You ought to 

have known that a woman is a good subject for a 

detective. Her strength is her weakness, ami her 

weakness our opportunity. But there’s no help for it 

now. We must trace the links we have. If she come 

again, be more on the alert, and follow up the track. 

Keep your guard, and let not a circumstance escape 
you.” 1 

{ The light is out again,” remarked one of the men • 
“ he has gone to bed.” ’ 

_«But not to sleep, I warrant,” said his superior. 

Look sharp and listen quick, and I will be with you 
when I promised.” J 

He now proceeded to the o ice in the High Street 

where he found the superintendent waiting for a rei ort 

in another case. I le recounted all he had seen and 
heard. 

“ You have a chance here,” said the latter; “ and to 
con irm our hopes, I can tell you that Four-toes’ mother 
gave yesterday to a shebeen-master in Toddrick’s Closo 

. ( ^ ^ of whisky; and, what 

is more, Clinch has been traced to the old woman’s 

house in Blackfnars Wynd. I suspect that the picture’s 

true after all. The cup is verily in Benjamin’s sack.” 
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Thus fortified, our detective sought his way again 
down the High Street; and as he had time to kill 
between that and I ie opening of the shutters in Simon 
Square, he paid a visit to Blackfriars Wynd, where he 
found Ins faithful myrmidon keeping watch over the old 
mothers house, like a Skye terrier at the mouth of a rat- 
hole. He here learned that Mary with the deficient toe 
had also been seen to go upstairs to her mother’s garret, 
which circumstance accorded perfectly with the state¬ 
ment of the guard in the square, as no doubt she had 
returned home after being startled at the door of Abram. 
But then she was seen to go out again, about an hour 
before, though whither she went the watch could not 
say. I e hour of appointment was now approaching, 
fhe day had broken amidst watery clouds, driven about 
by a Ini ul, gusty wind, and every now and then send¬ 
ing stiff showers of rain, sufficient to have cooled the 
enthusiasm o any one but a hunter after the doers of 
evil. He had been drenched two or three times, and 
now he felt that a glass of brandy was necessary as an 
auxiliary to internal resistance against external aggres¬ 
sion. He was soon supplied, and, wending his way to 
jthe old rendezvous, lie found his guard, but without 
any addition to their report of midnight. Abram was 
long of getting up, and it seemed that he was first 
roused by the clink ol a milkwoman’s tankard on the 
window-shutter, 'flic door was slowly opened, but in 
place of the vender of milk handing in to her solitary 
customer the small half-pint, she wont in herself, pails, 
and tankard, and all. Our detective marked the cir¬ 


cumstance as being unusual, and, more than unusual 
still, the door was partly closed upon her as she «n- 
leicd. I hen lie began to think that she had nothing 

about her of the appearance of that class of young 
women. 
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“ Has not that woman the appearance of Four-toes ?” 
said the officer. 

., ** j m ^ lowe i d lf slie ’ s nofc tlie very woman I saw in 
the dark, said one of the men. 

Split, said the lieutenant; “ but be within si<rn.” 
ie precaution was wise. In a few minutes Abram’s 
face was peering out at the door, not this time looking 
for the moon—more probably for the enemies of her 
minions; and what immediately succeeded showed that 
he had got a glimpse of the men, for by-aml-by the 
milkmaid came forth and proceeded along the squire. 

rj., Go t nd look in ;° h <* pails,” said the lieutenant to 
Reid, as he hastened up to him. “Jones and I will 
remain for a moment here.” 

Reid set off, and disappeared in the narrow passage 
only a short time. K ‘ Chm °" d Street 1 but >" remained 

pifcW™Sa h/ d v ‘ here ’ s not a dro P ° f *» to 

PoS toh.“ ’ “ reto ' 1; “ and il ’ s “ °‘to than 

' Ve . V f ^ een seen ^y Abram,” said the officer* 
would ha™ 

will pay Abram a morning visit.” 

wlo^ le i^* 1 a S a i n set off; and the officer and Tonne 
■ylr 10 !? hung about a few minutes till Alt ’ 

caught their opportunity a“d iZ Z n “f* *** 

taking down the shattered boards thevdff l T 

“ Vat ish it, gentlemen ?” ^ “ * m ° ment - 

office^ ItoncT- °“ ^dl am ^ C ? mmitted >” said the 
no doubt, to search this h^useT’ ^ y ° Uf permission 
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“Very goo-ood; there ish nothing but vat ish my 
property.” 

The officer had even already seen a half of the bench 
—which had consisted of two parts put together, pro¬ 
bably originally intended for some other purpose than 
mending jewellery—had been removed and placed 
against the wall where Joseph and his brethren were 
standing round the cup in the sack, so that it was more 
difficult to reach the wall, though the device was clearly 
only the half of an idea, as the prints still stood above 
the bench, and might, by a sharp eye, have still sug¬ 
gested the suspicion that they were intended for some¬ 
thing else than decoration, or even the gratification of 
a Jew’s love for the legends of his country. But the 
oflicer did not go first to the suspected part. Te took 
a hammer from his pocket, and began rapping all round 
the wall. “Stone, stone—lath, lath; ah, a compact 
house.” 

“ Very goo-ood. Vasil only three weeks a tenant.” 

The oflicer recollected the estimate of the time given 
by the street-walker, the fons et origo of all, and his 
hammer went more briskly till he came to the patri¬ 
archs. “Good head, that, of Joseph,” he said with a 
laugh ; “ hollow, eh ?” 

“Vasli a good head—not hollow; the best at the 
court of Pharaoh.” 

In an instant, a long chisel was through the picture; 

:md in smother, the poker, driven into the chisel-hole, 
wrenched to a side, sent a thin covering of fir lath 

into n dozen of splinters. The hand did the rest. A 

cupboard was exposed to tho eyes of the apparently 
wondering Israelite, containing, closely parked, an array 

of plate, watches, rings, and bijouterie, sufficient to make 
any eye besides a Jew’s leap for the wish of possession. 

Abram held up his hands in affected wonderment as 
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the lieutenant stood gazing at the treasure, and almost 
himself entranced. Jones was fixed to the ground- at 
one time looking at the costly treasure, at another at 
his superior, who had already, in this department of 
■his art, acquired an envied reputation. 

“Very goo-ood!” exclaimed Abram; «vash only 

■ ere , ‘Vf Weeks - What foo]s to leave here all this 
wonderful treasure!” 

“Abram, wiU you be so good as take a walk up the 

St wilTbe ? V nCS WU1 Sh a W y ° U the Wa ^- Break ‘ 

Silver andtw 7“ * b ° X krgG enou S h to hold this 
«V “! d t { I ° Ur men t0 re “ ove ^ to the office.” 

the plight heThad^got*into—‘ [< vash ** 

«ke God of my forefathers, even Ab I S at P ”d 

vir j rt meD ’ “ 1 “ a i "’vash 

him now ffi to b a “ 8hed_at f" time “ side ’ f°r it behoved 

coLaL^ of f ra 'r- a * t,M ^collection of the strange 
co nctdence of the ptctnre and the stolen plate. ° 

fte Jew’s old ha. on the head of th?M e man tT"f 
him under the arm to lead him out ’ t0<lk 

W «. '“g^pf^tta U 0ffi “ r ^ 

Ogilvy is on the watch, Id lay hold ofrVT’ 
others will start in search of T? ’a , mcb ' ^ ome 
tracked Four-toes and <sm % 7’ wbo ma 7 have 

“ Perfectly 77 a T **' Y ° U com P*ehend ?” 

to walk at a Mfe distant ?” am_mJeSS y ° U Would like 

eveiy“man Iho'“vash'lf f* Abram; “ and 80 wo ' dd 
bom yesterday, or this minute”'™ 1 “ 4116 ° hUd Tash 

iTfflr' PriS ° Mr had departcd ’“» tXSoor sat down 
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on the Jew’s stool to rest himself, previous to making a 
survey of the articles, with reference to an inventory 
he had in his pocket. In this attitude, he took up a 
pair of Abram’s nippers to fasten a link in his watch 
chain, which threatened to give way, so that lie might 
very well have represented the master of the establish¬ 
ment sitting at his work. This observation is here 
made, as explanatory of another circumstance which 
presently occurred in this altogether remarkable case. 
The door, which Jones had closed after him, was opened 
stealthily ; an old woman, wrapped up in a duffle cloak, 
slipped quietly and timidly in, and going round the 
end of the bench, whispered into the ear of the lieu¬ 


tenant 


“You’ll be Abram, nae doubt?” 

“ Ay,” replied he. 

“ Ye’re early at wark.” 

“ Ay,” 

u Weel, the milk woman—ye ken wha I mean?” 
u Oh yes ; Four-toes.” 

“Hal ha! ay, just Four-toes, that’s Mary Burt; ah! 
she WQA a buxom lass in my konnin’, Weel, she has 
sent me to you, in a quiet way, ye ken, to tell ye that 
the p’lice have an e’e on you. That ill-lookin’ scoondrel, 
the oleverest o’ the ’tectives, as they ca’ them—I never 

saw him mysel, but dootless you’ll ken him—lias been 

:,irn Ml Ihe coo it here, wi’ two o’ his beagles, and you’re 


to talc tent.” 

“ Vrs, I know the ill-looking Christian dog. Vat ish 

your name ?” 

“ Chirsty Anderson.” 

“Where do you live, Christian?” 

“In War dr op’s Coort, at the tap o’the king stair. 
And tie' milk maid— hat ha!— says you’re to shift the 

thin;-. In my room i’ the dark’nin’, whaur Ceonhe, my 
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addie, will liae a plank lifted, and you can stow them 
a ' va > ayont the ken o’ the cleverest o’ them.’’ 

‘ And where ish the milk-woman?” 

“ In m y room, pitchers an’ a’.” 

eU> teIi her to keep there, as vash a prisoner, 
till I come to her place.” 

“ I will.” 

“Isn’t Geordie, my good woman, called Squint?” 
Just the same,” she replied with a laugh: “and 
ye ke„ he has a right to a silver jug or twa, for he 
risked his neck for’t as weel as Clinch.” 

“ Surely, surely.” 

“ But you’re to gie me a ring to tak to her, for she’s 

hard op, and HI try Mr. E-e wi’ ’t at right, and 

get some shillings on’t.” ° 

j Clinstian —not a good name that; but 

in the direction of the door_for he was afraid she mS 
notice the wreck made in the recess - “ look + 5. 

door, and be on the good watch for the ill-looking 

,, Al ’’ Abram ’ 7e ’ re sae clev CT I The dell’s in them 
th( y put saut on your tail.” 

Here, give that to Four-toes, and tell her to Wn 
good prisoner till I come.” 1 * P 

Just sae—a bonny ring!” 

“Quick! turn to your right, and go by the PIm 

£Tk£3 S ‘- Marj, ’ S «P *• High Street, to 

“Ay,” replied the woman as she departed. 

J r r a tb ° 

cried_ ; when the officer 

r i“; J T S ’. folIow U P an old woman, in a grey duffle 
Cloak, Chrmtan Anderson by name, who is Z Lmeri 
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gone down by the Pleasance, to take St. Mary’s Wynd 
and the High Street on her way to her room, in Ward- 
lop s Court, at the top of i ie stair. Having seen her 
landed, slop !i\c minutes at the door, to give her time 
to deliver a ring to Four-toes, then step in, and take 
the young woman to the office. You will find Geordie 
Andeison there also, the notorious Squint; so pick up 
a man as you go, and make Squint sure.” 

“At once, sir,” replied the man, and was off. 

By-and-by, and just as our officer was beginning to 
compare lie plate with the inventory, the superin¬ 
tendent, who had got intelligence of the discovery, 
came hurrying in. Ihcy found, to their astonishment, 
that every article was there, excepting two rings—the 
one, probably, that offered to the shebeen-man by Four- 
toes mother, and the other that which had been pre¬ 
sently sent to Four-toes herself. A more complete 
recovery was perhaps never achieved; and it was all 
(lie more wonderful from the small beginning from 
which the trace had been detected. Having completed 
the examination and packed the treasure, which was 

presently removed to the office, the discoverer set 
about examining Abram’s room ; but so cunningly had 
the whole affair of the rosettership been conducted, 
that there was not found a trace of any kind to show 
his connection with the burglars. The joke of the 
man in reference to the process of melting had, how¬ 
ever, had a narrow escape from being realized; for a 
kind of furnace had been ('rented with bricks, and a 
large crucible, sufficient to hold a Scotch pint of the 
“silver soup,” was lying in what had been used as a 

coal-bunker, Meanwhile, Keid hurried in in great de¬ 
jection, because the milk-woman had baffled him by 
going into a liOUSG in out' of the wynds, and emerging 
by the back, and escaping. 
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“She’s provided for,” said the officer, “and you may 

go. I don’t need you here; but you may go to Ward- 

rop’s Court, top of stair, and help Jones to take care 

of Four-toes and George Anderson called Sciuint; voi 
know him?” 


“ Who that has once seen him will ever forget ] im ?” 
replied the other. “ When will Jones be there ?” 

“ Just when you will arrive, giving you time to walk 

slow, like a good detective.” 

And now, said our officer, as he proceeded to 

fasten up the door, “ so much for a casual question,_ 

a good night’s work, and a reward of a hundred for 
recovering! a thousand. I think I am entitled to my 
breakfast. Its not often a man makes so much of a 
morning. And resuming his deliberate walk—a cha¬ 
racteristic, as lie himself acknowledged, of a true thief- 
Ciiicn.-i- j.e repaired to a coffee-house in Nicolson 
btreet, and allayed his hunger by coffee and a pound 
of chops. It was about ten o’clock when he reached 
e office, where he had the pleasant scene presented 
to lnm of a well-assorted bag of game—the last victims, 
Four-toes and Squint, being in the act of being deposited 
as he entered. The principals secure, the accessories 

° f , le f* ® on ® et l ueQ ce. There were there Abram, 
Slabberdash, Squint, and Four-toes. 

“To complete our complement we must have Four- 
toes mother and Mrs. Anderson,” he said to the super- 

them.” d d J w11 So and fetch 

f a f W both these ladies were 
they were all surprised a. the unexpected LeLg, Et 
Andersou w aSOnabk con -> ecture 1 and that Christian 
the discovered her nustake in trusting her secrets to 
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l] ‘ e “ i!1 - lo oking scoundrel” of a detective in place 
<'t Abram, is not less reasonable. Our officer was 
> iut i, too gallant a man to traverse those laws 
ol etiquette which demand respect for the feelirms 0 f 

and \\ e never once alluded to the contretemps. 
u irsty did not feel the same delicacy in regard to 

him who she feared would hang her for misplaced 

confidence. She had no sooner recovered from her 

surprise than she cried out to him, in a shrill, piercin'* 
voice— ° 

“ 1 hope you’ll hae mercy on me, sir. It wad do ye 

nae guid to stretch the wizzened craig o’ an auld woman 

because some silly words— I wish they had choket me 
cam oot o’t.” 

I hey will never be brought against you,” said he- 
■ make yourself easy on that score.” 

I hen what am 1 here for?” she growled, as, relieved 
somewhat from her fear, she got into her natural temper. 

“ For agreeing to hide stolen property.” 

,^‘fjSloIen property!” she replied. « And did ye no 
• sl,,;l1 fn ’" 1 "'y secret about my puir laddie, that ye 

’" ;, y s,ri »K him to a wuddy ? There’s an auld say in’ 

ili.ii speech is silvern, but silence is gowden. Whaur 

* s the dill’erence between stealing frae me the siller o’ 

my speech, and robbing a man o’ the siller o’ his iu<*s 
and teaspoons ?" 

Quiet, he said calmly# ^ Abram, I want to spealc 
with you. Separate these,” he added, addressing one 
of the men. 

And having got Abram by himself, he asked him if 
ho was inclined to run the risk of a trial and condemna¬ 
tion, cm t<ll i ho 1 1 nth, and trust to the Hoy a I mercy# 

l he Jew hesitated; but our officer knew that a hesitat¬ 
ing criminal is like a hesitating woman—eaoh waits for 

an argument to resolve them against their faith and 
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honour. He knew that misfortune breaks up the bonds 
Of etiquette, even among the virtuous; and that the 
honour among themselves, of which thieves boast, and 
poition of mankind, for some strange reason, secretlv 

retrihTf’ weak in Proportion to the danger of 

vet so* 1 X I- e JUStlce * Not much given to speculate, he 
3 et sometimes wondered why it was that one should be 

toTrve !’ arSh,y be ° Hme 116 “ mes f <™rd 

; f cz £ b r fit society ■’ but • 

+ i , v lcel no difficulty in accounting f or 

e anomaly. The king’s-evidence, while he proves 
himself a coward and false to his faiih, acts fi-onf pure 

in 5 T th0Ugh he offers a boon to society k is 

n reality a bargain which he drives for self-preserva 

Jmind of Abramkin • ** ^ thr0U ^ 

more likety ™ «•* 

1 0hrislian ’ 

sr zxz 

executed, he said hv cm i, j' M as Panned and 
agreed *«* ^ 

allowed to retain a half of the C0ndltl0n of hemg 
brought the plate to him at half P J’° Ceeds ’ Fo «r-toes 
Pitchers, and he had intended on .W™ "T® 5 ° f her 

he reserved ^ ™ 6S Were 10 

strange workings in l e w f ™ exam P le of th °se 
great events are discovered from ^ ° ften 

chance. Such occurrences, however S’ “ h™" 1 

^ *” »7 «he laws 
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They occur often just in oportion to the increase o 
ramifications in civilised conditions. More people come 
! 1 plot; the increased activity drives the culprits 
to shifts, and these shifts are perilous from the very 
circumstance of being forced. We thus find detection 
often more easy and certain in populous towns, with a 
good staff of criminal officers, than in quieter places, 
where both plotter’s and shifts are proportionally fewer. 
If nature is always true to her purpose, so art, which 
is second nature, is equally true to hers, and man is 
lx ttei pro\ ided for than he deserves. I do not concern 
myself with the vulgar subject of punishments, never 
very agreeable to polite minds, and not at all times 
useful to those who gloat over descriptions of them. 
It is enough to say that the law was justly applied. 
Two got clear off—the mothers of Squint and Four-' 
toes ; and I may add that Chirsty Anderson probably 
afterw.i! ds acted up more to her own proverb, that 
“speech is silvern, but silence is golden,” 


IHJ2 merchant's daughte 
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the MERCHANT’S DAUGHTER. 

Scottish r e 7 ° f the Torw o 0 d—famous in 

WaUace anS R f ° r ltS . asswciation with the names of 
sixteen*! d f - brUCe — there st0 °d, in the middle of the 

P ea K pr^iiT' h ° USe ° f SUperi ° r 

by^persoTc 7tl ° CCUpi6d t G time ° f Which we s P ea k 

; , and al,housb n °' 

rpi . , UdU1 Y eas y circumstances. 

September ofthe veai IMo"" 7 ° pe ” S ’ " ! lich was !n tlle 
stormy one. The ancient oata TajT"^ “ d 

mg and groaning beneath the pressure * d ~ 

PVPV 1 picssuie 01 the Storm • a nd 

rendered S' IKS?? 6 dark ^est were 

recesses by the flashing lightaW *° TO ltS deepest 

The night, too, was pitch-dark • and tn „ i j . • 

dismal charaotpr o u -> , . ’ anc b to ad to its 

furious blast, deluged tS earthed S’mUriT tlle 

on all opposing objects. ° b U violence 

‘A terrible night this, good wife ” cn,^ w j 
bis helpmate, as he double-barrel d He 1 nderson to 

she stood behind him with a can^l '! d °° r ’ while 

* Perf0 - ^is operas 01 '* Mm thS 
uight in the nortbrnTnoI ?? bee “ all 

hud. They were see£ I “°“ e 111 !° P°° r Srat - 

eight nights precisely before th»* 4 ^ are now > 

R y etoi e that cursed battle of Flod- 
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den ; and it was well judged by them that some serious 
disaster was at hand.” 

“ But I have heard you say, goodman,” replied David 
Henderson s better-half, who—the former finding some 
difficulty in thrusting a bar into its place—was still de¬ 
tained in her situation of candle-holder, “ that the fight 
of Flodden was lost by the king’s descending from his 

vantage-ground.” 

liue, goodwife,” said David; “but was not his 

| 5[J so 11 1 1 11 ^ °i fulfilling the prognostication ? 

How could it have been brought about else ?” 

. The door being now secured, Henderson and his 

1 * ‘ 1 flier colloquy into the house ; 

and shortly after, it being now late, retired to bed. 

In the meantime, die storm continued to rage with 
unabated violence. The rush of the wind amongst the 
trees was deafening; and at first faintly, but gradually 
waxing louder, as the stream swelled with the descend¬ 
ing deluge of rain, came the hoarse voice of the adjoin¬ 
ing river on the blast as it boiled and raged along. 

Henderson had 1 »eei in bed about an hour—it was 
now midnight—but had been kept awake by the tre- 
1 iidous sounds of the tempest, when, nent y io^ofin^ 

k . ii.1t A 70 JJ DO £> 

is slumbering helpmate— 

“ Goodwife,” he said, “listen a moment. Don’t you 
hear the voice of some one shouting without ? ” 

They now both listened intently ; and loudly as the 
' ! roared, soon distinguished the tramp of horses’ 
feet approaching the house. 

In the next moment, a rapid succession of thunder¬ 
ing strokes on the door, as if from the butt end of a 
heavy whip, accompanied by the exclamations of— 
“Ho! within there! house, house!” gave intimation 
that the rider sought admittance. 

“ Who can this be ? ” said Hendersou, making an 
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attempt to rise ; in which, however, he was resisted by 
is wife, who held him back, sayings— 

“ Never mind them, David; let* them just rap on. 

they '° “ dmlt ViSitOT! ' TO ° Ca ” ,el1 '*>“* 

And who cares who they may be?” replied the 
s ui y armer, throwing himself out of bed. “ I’ll just 
see ow they look from the window, Mary;” and lie 
proceeded to the window, threw it up, looked over and 
saw beneath him a man of large stature, mounted’on a 
powerful black horse, with a lady seated behind him 

m ^adM -ght, friend,” said the stranger, looking 
up to the window occupied by Henderson, and to which 

“ Can Vo 6 ' 11 attracted > tlie no ^ se made in raising it 
the r ,7 feIW -*' W "er here shelter till 

drenched -tvith wet, and so exhausted by the fS™ 

7*i“? d “J ,s ride ’ *>"“ the can proceed no further • 

„ ™. h ? ve y "t * 8“ od miles to make out.” ’ 

travellers; %£? 

“ Had I been asking for mvself ” • 

man, “I should not hfve com Maine I * 1 ? med the horse - 
but surely you won't be so churlishaf rrf” "' arineSS ! 

tain her seat on the saddle V Can Scarce re ‘ 

handsomely paid for anv tv ki JLsldes > y ou shall be 

“ Oh dof ZZ sir ZT . 5 ’° U be P“ *** 

‘he night, tor I am indeed X for 

“P to the ear of Henderson, in feeble hm T^’ 

dition, after a short pause with the ad- 

warded for the kindness ” * Y ° U S la be weI1 re ' 
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At a loss what to do, Henderson made no immediate 
reply, but, scratching his head, withdrew from the 
window a moment to consult his wife. 

Learning that there was a lady in the case, and judg- 

ing fiom this ciicumstance that no violence or mischief 

of any kind was likely to be intended, the latter agreed, 

although still with some reluctance, to her husband’s 

su £g es tion that the benighted travellers should be ad¬ 
mitted. 

On this resolution being come to, Tenderson re¬ 
turned to the window, and thrusting out his head, 

exclaimed, “ Wait there a moment, and I will admit 
you.” 

In the next instant he had unbarred the outer door, 
and had stepped out to assist the lady in dismounting j 
but was anticipated m tins cniirtesy bv her companion, 
who had already placed her on the ground. 

“Shall I put up your horse, sir?” said Henderson, 
addressing the strange ■, put now with more deference 
than bciorc ; as, from h; u'ess and manner, which lie 
had now an opportunity of observing more closely, he 
had no doubt he was a man of rank. 

“Oh no, thank you, friend," replied the latter. 

“ My business is pressing, and I must go on ; but allow 
me to recommend this fair lady to your kindest atten¬ 
tion. To-morrow I will return and carry her away.” 

Saying this, he again threw himself on his horse—a 
noble-looking charger—took bridle in hand, struck his 
spurs into his side, and regardless of all obstacles, and 
of the profound darkness of the night, darted off with 
the speed of the wind. 

In an instant after, both horse and rider were lost in 
the gloom ; but their furious career might for some 
time be tracked, even after they had disappeared, by 
the streams of fire which poured from the fierce colli- 
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sion of the horse’s hoofs with the stony road over whirl, 

he was tearing his way with such desperate velocity. 

Henderson in the meantime had conducted his fair 

charge into the house, and had consigned'her to the 

care of his wife, who had now risen for the purpose of 
attending her. r 

A servant having been also called up, a cheerful fire 
soon blazed on the hearth of the best apartment in the 

ushered ^ ^ WhlCh the stran S e lady had been 

The kind-heni led farmer’s wife now also supplied her 
fair guest with dry clothing and other necessaries, and 

able Is'poSr P ° Wer ,0 Kniet her “ «“■«>*- 

, ! ’’ tllls ki;i ' ‘ css her natural benevolence alone would 

itsllf hi V ^ additionaI motive presented 
itself in the youth and extreme beauty of the fair 

av f ® r ’ ^ 0 y as ’ as f ann er’s wife afterwards re 
e"v" b heid ** ta « B - 

was m,ld and gentle, while the sweet silvery ^ oC 
her vested an additional e„a m to th/g^ 2 

Her apparel, too, the good woman observed was of th® 
to the possession of such thing^e^ 

soteS; :l u £££*£ rrs i 

the same indifferent manner tabIe Wlth 

et ShMt ’ ■ T”** 

attendant. umble 3 unsophisticated 
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Ihe comfort of the young lady attended to in every 
way mcludmg the offer of some homely refreshment 

e,Jv 5 .V ° WeVer> She SCarcely Partook, pleading ex- 
, e a igue as an apology, she was left alone in the 

apartment to retire to rest when she thought proper • 

the room containing a clean and neat bed, whichhad 
always been reserved for strai gers. 

On rejoining her husband, after leaving her fair 
guest, a long and earnest conversation took place be¬ 
tween the worthy couple as to who or what the 
si angers con 1 be. They supposed, they conjectured, 

7 ima S ined > but all to no purpose. They could 
make nothing of it beyond the conviction that they 
were persons of rank ; for the natural politeness of the 
gu.dwife had prevented her asking the young lady 

any qUeStl0ns touching her history; and she had made 
no communication whatever on the subject herself. 

As to the lady’s companion, all that Henderson, who 

was the only one of the family who had seen him, could 

e ’ was » that lle was a lab, dark man, attired as a 
gentleman, but so nmflied up in a large cloak, that he 

could not, owing to that circumstance and the ex¬ 
treme darkness of i lie night, make out his features 
distinctly. 


Henderson, however, expressed some surprise at the 
abruptness of his departure, and still more at the wild 
and desperate speed with which he had ridden away 

regardless of the darkness of the night and of all ob- 
staclcs tliat might be in the way. 

It was what ho himself, a good horseman, and who 

knew every inch of the ground, would not have done 

l"i a thousand merks ; and a great marvel lie held it, 

that the reckless rider had got a hundred yards without 

hm-so and man coming down, to the Utter destruction of 
both. 
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Such was the substance of I [enderson's communica¬ 
tions to his wife regarding the horseman. The latter’s 
to him was of the youth and exceeding beauty of his fair 
companion, and of her apparently prodigious wealth. 
The worthy man drank in with greedy ears, and looks 
of excessive wonderment, her glowing descriptions of 
the sparkling jewels and heavily laden purse which : ie 
had seen the strange lady deposit on the table; and 
greatly did these descriptions add to his perplexity as 
to who or what this lady could possibly be. * 

Tired of conjecturing, the worthy couple now a«ain 
retired to rest, trusting that the morning would brin* 
some light on a subject which so sadly puzzled them. ° 
In due time that morning came, and, like many of 
those mornings that succeed a night of storm, it came 
air and beautiful. The wind was laid, the rain had 
ceased, and the unclouded sun poured his cheerful 
light through the dark green glades of the Torwood 
On the same morning another sun arose, although to 
shine on a more limited scene. This was the fair guest 
of David Henderson of Woodlands, whose beaut* re¬ 
markable as it had seemed on the previous night tmder 
a disadvantages, now appeared to surpass all that can 

be conceived of female perfection 

Mrs. Henderson looked, and, we may say, gazed on 

the fair stranger with a degree of wonder and doli -ld 

that for some time prevented her tendering the civilities 
which she came for the express purpos^ of off e " 

For some seconds she could do nothing but obey "a 

species of charm, for which, perhaps, she could not 

have very well accounted. The gentle smiu , 

and melodious voice of her guest son 1 n ’ t00 ’ 
facnino*; 4.1 v 1 guest, seemed still more 

ascmating than on the previous evening. 

In the meantime the day wore on on i fi 

- a ~ ° f *• 4 JfcZE 
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night, who, as the reader will recollect, had promised to 
Henderson to return and carry away his fair lodger. 

Nignt came, and still he appeared not. Another day 
and another night passed away, and still he of the 
black charger was not forthcoming. 

The circumstance greatly surprised both Henderson 

an his wife ; but it did not surprise them more than 

the lady’s apparent indifference on the subject. She 

indeed joined, in words at least, in the wonder which 

they once or twice distantly hinted at the conduct ot 

the recreant knight; but it was evident that she did not 

feel much of either astonishment or disappointment at 
his delay. 

Again and again, another and another day came and 

passed away, and still no one appeared to inquire after 
the fair inmate of Woodlands. 

It will readily be believed that the surprise of 
enderson and his wife at this circumstance increased 
with the lapse of time. It certainly did. But how¬ 
ever much they might be surprised, they had little 

11 . .i 1 ' plain, so far, at any rate, as their interest 

was concerned, for their fair lodger paid them hand¬ 
somely for the trouble she put them to. She dealt out 
the contents of her ample and well-stocked purse with 

unsparing liberality, besides presenting her hostess with 
several valuable jewels. 

On this score, therefore, they had nothing to com- 

plain of; and neither needed to care, nor did care, how 
long it continued. 

During all this time the unknown beauty continued 
to maintain the most profound silence regarding her 
history, -whence she had come, whither she was 
going, or in what relation the person stood to her who 

had brought her to Woodlands, and who now seemed 
to have deserted her. 
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a.-hS* HUfr m0St in f enious] y-P u t queries on the 
• i J could elicit was, that she was an entire stranger 

m that part of the country; and an assurance that the 
; v- ''ought her would return for her one day 

2, SET* — ^ 1- -e 

What these reasons were, however, she never would 
give the most remote idea; and with this measure of 

information were her host and hostess compe led to 

remain satisfied. * iea t0 

were extern l° f ^ 1 ™ Stranger > in ^e meantime, 
weie extremely retired. She would never rr Q o brn J 

unt.1 towards the dusk of the evening ; and when °W 

did, she always took the most sequestered routes. her 
favourite, indeed only resort on fter 

a certain little, *• T rt on “ lese occasions, being 
1 ceitain little retired grove of olmc *i v * & 

about a quarter of a mile from Woodlands! 1 ' a ”° e ° f 

all he e r morem™ wh ” E in 

surpnsed both Henderson and his wif! ’ buHrem 

won their esteem by her affable ^ • tf ’ had 

;tr - - 

Although, however neitRov. tj ^ i larJs ‘ 
would allow of anv ’ * th + T Henderson nor his wife 

fair but mysterious lodger whL u of their 

there is nothing to hindfr v, f S ¥ went abroad, 
Jail therefore^ We 
the wayside, on a certain „ • lttIe eIm g r °ve by 

after her arrival in Woodlands^ 1118 tW> ^ three da ? s 
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oing this, we shall ind the mysterious stranger 
seated beside a clear sparkling fountain, situated a 
little way within tire grove, that, first forming itself 
into a little pellucid lake in the midst of the green¬ 
sward, afterwards glided away down a mossy channel 
bedecked with primroses. 

HJpdl alone by this fountain sat the young lady, looking, 
in her surpassing features and the exquisite symmetry 
ol her light and graceful form, the very nymph of the 
crystal waters of the spring—the goddess of the grove. 

As she thus sat on the evening in question—it being 
now towards the dusk—the bushes, by which the foun¬ 
tain was in part shut in, were suddenly and roughly 
parted, and in the next moment a young man of ele¬ 
gant exterior, attired in the best fashion of the period, 
and leading a horse behind him by the bridle, stood 
before the half-alarmed and blushing damsel. 

The embarrassment of the lady, however, was not 
much greater than that o the intruder, who appeared 
to have little expected to find so fair and delicate a 
creature in such a situation, or indeed to find any 
one else. He himself had sought the fountain, which 
lie knew well, and had often visited, merely to quench 
his thirst. 

After contemplating each other for an instant with 
looks of surprise and embarrassment, the stranger 
doffed his bonnet with an air of great gallantry, and 
apologised for his intrusion. 

The lady, smiling and blushing, replied, that his 
appearance there could be no intrusion, as the place 
was free to all. 

“ True, madam,” said the former, again bowing low; 
u but your presence should have made it sacred, and 
I should have so deemed it, had I been aware of your 
being here*” 
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* " ll] y >' of the young lady to this gallant 
speech, was a profound curtsey, and a smile of win¬ 
ning sweetness which was natural to her. 

v 1 ;W“?W® 3 to withdraw himself from the fascinations of 

the fan- stranger, yet without any apology for remain- 

mg longer where he was, the young man appeared for 

a moment not to know precisely what he should say 

or do next. At length, however, after having vainly 

hinted a desire to know the young lady’s name and 

place of residence, his courtesy prevailed over every 

other more selfish feeling, and he mounted his horse, 

and, bidding the fair wood-nymph a respectful adieu, 
rode off. 

The young gallant, however, did not carry all away 

with him that he brought,—he left his heart behind 

urn; and he had not ridden far before he found that 
lie had done so. 

The surpassing beauty of the fair stranger, and the 
captivating sweetness of her manner, had made an 

efface^ 1011 UP ° n ^ which was destined never to be 

of w\ iU ST’™ 8 ° ne 0f those cases in the matter 

doublpd ™ 1C r 1 j Said ’ 316 Iau ° lle d at in France, 
doubted in England, and true only of the warm- 

aTStr °” d daUShterS * lhc SUU "J' = ou ‘lv-l°ve 

f r0m lhat W th . e ima se of the lovely 
. ^ . e 8«ve was to remain for ever enshrined 

m the inmost heart of the young cavalier 

acddental Tf ” encouragement to follow up the 
iadvt^ acquaintance he had made. Indeed, the 

as to U?"” to S,v ® Um “7 information whatever 

sTder not but con- 

furtwL ‘'“‘"r 1 tntlntation that she desired no 

turther correspondence with him. 
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But, recollecting the old adage, that a faint heart 
■ { ■ i i fair lady,” he resolved, although unbidden, 
to seek, very soon again, the fountain in the elm grove. 
' having brought our story to this point, we shall 
i >s a little way, and take note of certain 

incidents that occurred in the city of Glasgow on the 

day after the visit of him of the black charger at 
Woodlands, 

Early on the forenoon of that day, the i >rygate, then 
one ol the principal streets oi the city above named, 
exhibited an unusual degree of stir and bustle. 

I he causeway was thronged with idlers, who were 
ever and anon dashed aside, like the wave that is 
thrown from the prow of a vessel, by some prancing 
horseman, who made his way towards an open space 
formed by the junction of three different streets. 

s point were mustering a band of riders, con¬ 
sisting of the civil authorities of the city, together with 
a number of its principal inhabitants, and other gentle¬ 
men from the neighbourhood. 

The horsemen were all attired in their best,—hat 
and feathers, long cloaks of Flemish broad-cloth, and 
glittering steel-handed rapiers by their sides. 

Having mustered to about the number of thirty, 
they formed themselves into something like regular 
order, and seemed now to be but awaiting the word to 
march. And it was indeed so; but they were also 
awaiting he who was to give it. They waited the 
appearance of their leader. A shout from the populace 
soon after announced his approach. 

“The Provost 1 the Provost!” exclaimed a hundred 
voices at once, as a man of large stature, and of a bold 
and martial bearing, mounted on a u coal-black steed,” 
came pi’ancing alongst the Drygate-liead, and made for 
the point at which the horsemen were assembled. 
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f his a PP roach > the la «er doffed their hats respect- 
iuIJy_a civility which was gracefully returned by him 
to whom it was addressed. J 

Taking his place at the head of the cavalcade, the 
Provost gave the word to march, when the whole party 
-oved onwards; and after cautiously footing it down 
ie steep and ill-paved descent of the Dry gate tot.ki 
at a slow pace, the road towards Hamilton. ' ’ 

The chief magistrate of Glasgow, who led the party 

Lindsav U "t V' 1 ' i resent occasion, was Sir Robert 
Lindsay of Dunrod,-a powerful and wealthy baron 

. nei ° 1 ourhood, who had been chosen to that 

appointment, as alt chief magistrates were chosen fa 

o Trolect fae timeS ’ ° n aCcount of ability 

m,L ! i ' 1 “ hablt a n ts from those insults and in- 

of Tj they were constantly liable at the hands 

too fee P K :hieKe r m a “ d ^ ** — 

And to better hands than those of Sir Robert T i n A 

2 r 1 b °i “ d ‘+ 2222 Z 

could not hare hecn'eMru” ted.' 6 ° f cWzens 

con«Ven“'reXdL h h° D0U b r ““‘T' 1 °° lim > a ” d «“> 

of the cSXttfam^S ° V Bufft intereStS 

wrongdoer be whom height. ’ 0ppressor or 

Having given this brief sketeb n f *i , , 

cavalcade, we resume the detail of iu ^ ° f tllG 

party soon reached and passed * ! 7 ‘ d "' ectlon ’ the 

-ad connecting Hamilton with Glasgotwl^nt 
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the south side of the Clyde. But a little way farther 
had they proceeded, when the faint sound of a bugle 

was heard, coining apparently from a considerable dis¬ 
tance. 


u lliere lie comes at last, ’ said Sir David Lindsay, 
suddenly checking his horse to await the coming up of 
his party, oj which lie had been riding a little way in 
advance, immersed in a brown study. There he 
comes at last,’ 1 lie exclaimed, recalled from his reverie 
by the sound of the bugle. “ Look to your paces, 
gentlemen, and let us show some order and regularity 


as well as respect.” 

Obeying this hint, the horsemen, who had been 
before jogging along in a confused and careless manner, 
now drew together into a closer body; the laggards 


coming forward, and those in advance holding back. 

In this order, with the Provost at their head, the 
party continued to move slowly onwards; but they 
had not done so for many minutes, when they descried, 
at the farther extremity of a long level reach of the 
road, a numerous party of horse approaching at a 
rapid, ambling pace, and seemingly straining hard to 
keep up with one who rode a little way in their front. 

The contrast between this party and the Provost’s 
was striking enough. 

The latter, though exceedingly respectable and citi¬ 
zen-like, was of extremely sober hue compared to the 
former, in which flaunted all the gayest dresses of the 
gayest courtiers of the time, Long plumes of feathers 
waved and nodded in velvet bonnets, looped with gold 
bands ; and rich and brilliant colours, mingling with 
the glitter of steel and silver, gave to the gallant caval¬ 
cade at once an imposing and magnificent appearance. 
In point of horsemanship, too, with the exception of 
Sir Hubert Lindsay himself, and one or two other men 
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° r f nk who ,‘ ad J0ined llis P art y. the approaching 
cavaliers greatly surpassed the worthy citizens of St 

Mungo,-coming on at a showy and dashing pace! 

'' !! 6 t lG .! attCr kept advancin S with the sober, steady 
assimilative of their character. 

On the two parties coining within about fifty paces 
o ot ler, Sir Robert Lindsay made a signal to his 

hand"7 S t0 , i 7 ile he himSdf rode for ward, hat in 
hand towards die leader of the opposite party. 

Our good Sir Robert of Dunrod,” said the latter 
mo was no other than James v., advancing half-way 

familSy 1 % £T£d'^ h teldng lc kiDdly and 

learn of our coining “ ' ^ H ° W did ’ st 

ropS n ° l “ Si ‘ y lei> ‘ “V 

kugwLt: B «liv , v !! i r° uld secm 

L e * formai ^ “ d 42-2?S 

added James, Wlth some em ^ arrassm t f ma ’ n 

nature in view tvr * P P ’ an d that of a private 
nothin of a lhl 7 matter at aU > Sir Robert- 

with you, Sir Robert I coMd^ S ° r**** t0 be plain 
honour you have done me 1 brW *** the 

citizens to receive me • that beint T theSe g °° d 
purpose. Not but that I should 2, l presume » your 

to meet yourself, Sir Robert • but It 6 een . most happy 

sary to trouble these worthy’ people ^ *** UnDeCeS - 
It was our bounden duty, yoU r Grace » ronf a c- 

hU S£i£ “‘.t tt°°' e r r b d ,hU t0 ^ 1 da ”P' r 

that your Grace was at Bothw^l ^ ° n !f arnin g 
intended vising ou, puor lom , „ ^“ d **7™ 
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ledge the favour in the best, way in our power. And these 

Worthy gentlemen and myself could think of no better 

•'.in coming o.,i to meet and welcome your Grace.” 

Well well, since it is so, Sir Robert,” replied the 

ng, good-humouredly, “ we shall take the kindness 
tis it is meant. Let us proceed.” 

Rid mg side by side, and followed by their respective 
parties, James and the Provost now resumed their pro¬ 
gress towards Glasgow, where they shortly after arrived 
and where they were received with noisy acclamations 

>y fc] le populace, whom rumour had informed of the 
Jungs approach. 

I,.? n ( rei ^ lu "g the city, the latter proceeded to the 
bshop s Castle,— an edifice which lias long since dis¬ 
appeared, but which at this time stood on or near 

the site of the infirmary,— in which lie intended taking 
up Jus residence. 

Having seen the king within the castle gates, his 
citizi n esoort dispersed, and sought their several homes: 
going Oil, in twos and threes, in different directions. 

“Ken ye, Sir Robert, what lias brought his Grace 
at present?" said an old wealthy merchant, who 
uni been oneol the cavalcade that went to meet James, 

• nnl Whom the Provost overtook as he was leisurely 
jogg"." .low,. the High Street, on his way home. 

II. hi, ejaculated Sir Robert. ** IVrliaps X have 
half a guess, Mi. Morion. The king visits places 
oil very particular sorts of errands sometimes, llis 
Graoe didn’t above hall thank us for our attendance 

I" day. lie Would rather have got. somewhat more 
quietly into the city; but 1 had reasons for desiring it 

to lu: otherwise, so did not mind his hints about Id 

wish for privacy.” 

“And no doubt lm hud his reasons for the privacy 
lie hinted at,” said Sir Roberts companion. 
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“You may swear that,” replied the latter, laughingly 
“Heard ye ever, Mr. Morton, of a certain f,i ™ i 
wealthy young lady of the name of Jessie Craig ?” 

. 4t s c ™S&r in ^t old r oW 

m Scotland, and one of the wealthiest too.”™ *** 

with her beauty lmvin s } i0uld liave been smitten 
burgh, where ^ 

Glasgow just now should be for tit it ’ V1SU t0 

seeing this fair maiden? and , (7/7 HT® ° f 

y°™ e i J y m ,j£ ? a rL ” s u ? ins t '“ l he 

«' w7 ssr w pro,ect SktSr^^ 

W ell, bir Robert, and what then ? » u b . 

Mr. Morton, availing himself of a pause i^eT 1305 ^ 
supposititious case. pause In t,ie former’s 

“ Why, then, wouldn’t it be my bounder,Lu * 11 IH 
sir, as Provost of this city to act the ** wortIl y 

towards this younn mairlm, ; , part ot guardian 

-ta. —■-» and ,o. 

replied” £ old ZreW • # « Sf. “> E “ b “t," 

you may not resist him openly.” kl ° g 1S stron S> and 

“I W tt&en'qSeter°and®m P ”T ?* 4 the Provos ‘- 
Made aware, though somewhaTkte^ 0 ^ measures - 
channel, of the king’s intended vtsil’and’ 0 ^ 1 * * ttUSty 

finding her.” ’ haA,e s °me difficulty in 

“So, so. And this, then is the + 
honour which has just been’on J , I™® SGCret of the 

Sir Robert’s companion, with somein rf ° Q USl ” replied 

the matter is in good hands wl c Tft “ But 

eu 11 win yours, Provost. 
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In your keeping we consider our honours and our 
interests are safe. I wish you a good day. Provost.” 
And the interlocutors having by this time arrived at 
the foot of the High Street, where four streets joined 
the old merchant took that which conducted to his re¬ 
sidence, Sir Robert’s route lying in an opposite direction. 

Frou. the conversation just recorded, the reader will 

at once trace a connection between Sir Robert Lindsay 

<1 Dunrod and lie of the black charger who brought to 

Woodlands the fair damsel whom we left there. They 

were the same; and that fair damsel was the daughter 

of John Craig, late merchant of the city of Glasgow, 

who left an immense fortune, of which this girl was the 
sole heir. 

In carrying the young Indy to Woodlands, and leav- 
iiiLf 1 1 or there, Sir Robert, although apparently under 
the compulsion of circumstances, was acting advisedly. 
Mr knew Henderson to be a man of excellent character 
and great respectability | and in the secrecy and mys- 
teiy he obseivcd, lie sought to preclude all possibility 
of bis interference in the allair over reaching the ears 
°l k |n "■ What ho had told to old Morion, lie knew 
Avouhl go no further; I bat person having been an inti- 
,M, b ( ‘ f i lend »>l the young lady’s father, and of course 
interested in all that concerned her welfare. 

Ihe palace of a bishop was not very appropriate 
quarters for one who came on such an errand as that 
which I trought James to Glasgow* But this was a cir¬ 
cumstance that did not give much concern to that 

merry and somewhat eccentric monarch , and the less 
1 >, that the bishop himself happened to be from home 
at the lime, on a visit to his brother of St. Andrews.• 
Having the house thus to himself, James did not 

hesitate to make as free use of it as if lie had been at 
I Iolyrood. 
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It was not many hours after his arrival at the cast 
that he summoned to his presence a certain trusty at¬ 
tendant of the name of William Buchanan, and thus 

schooled him in the duties of a particular mission in 
which he desired his services. 


Willie, said the good-humoured monarch, “at the 
further end of the Rottenrow of this good city of Glas 
gow—that is, at the western end of the said row—there 
stands a fair mansion on the edge of the brae, and over¬ 
looking the strath of the Clyde? It is the midence of 
a certain fair young lady of the name of Craig. Now 
Willie, what I desire of you to do is this: you will go 
to this young lady from me, carrying her this gold rim- 
and say to her that I intend, with her permission! 

doing myself the honour of paying her a visit in the 
course of this afternoon. 

“Make your observations, Willie, and let me know 
how the land lies when you return. But, pray thee 

an?™ ° f t ie m ay °l ° Ur kni S ht of Dunrod 

and if thou shouldst chance to meet him, and he should 

question thee, seeing that you wear our livery, breathe 

no sy lable of what thou art about, otherwise he may 

prove somewhat troublesome to both of us. At any 

ate, to a certainty, he would crop thy ears, Willie • 

and thou kuowest, king though I bo, 1 could not iTul 

them on again, nor g,ve thee another pair in their stead 

So keep those thou hast out of the hands of Sir Eohor 
Lindsay of Dunrod, I pray thee.” 

Charged with his mission, Willie, who had been often 

thfsZlt ZkT rS ° f tWS ldnd bef ° re ’ P^eded *0 

but, not knowing exactly where to find the house lie 
wanted, he looked around him to see if he coTd see 
any one to whom he might apply f or in^ZtiZ 
Thoie happened to be nobody on the street at the time 
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but Ins eye at length fell on an old weaver—as, from 

the short green apron he wore, he appeared to be 
standing at, a door. 

Towards this person 'Willie now advanced, discarding, 
however, as much as possible, all appearance of havin'-- 
any particular object in view ; for lie prided himself on 
the caution and dexterity with which he managed all 
such matters as that lie was now engaged in. 

1 ine day, honest man,” said Willie, approaching 
the old weaver. “ Gran wather for the hairst.” 

mr-i'J 6 ' 8 ^ St noo >” re phed the old man, gazing at 
H illie with a look of inquiry. “ Just uncommon plee- 
sant wather.” 

“ A bit nice air 7 P^ce up here,” remarked the latter. 
“Ou ay, weel aneuch for thin,” replied the weaver. 
But air ’ll no fill the wame.” 

“No very substantially,” said Willie. “Some gran 

l'"osos up here, though. Wha’s is that?” and he 

pointi'd to a very handsome mansion-house opposite. 

“That's the rector o’ Hamilton’s, "replied the weaver. 
“And that ane there?” 

“That’s the rector o’ Carstairs’.” 

“And that?” 

“That's the rector o’ Erskine’s.” 

Od, but ye do leave in a godly neighbourhood 

here,” k:h d Willie, impatient with these clerical itera- 

tions. “ Do a’ tin? best, houses he reawn belann- to the 

1 r» ft O w 

clergy ? 

Indeed, (lm mnist feolc 0* them,” said the weaver. 

LeftVO ye them alano for that. The host o’ every¬ 
thing fa’s to their share.” 

“ render’s nnither handsome IlOOSe, noo,” Said Willie, 
pointing i<» one lie had not yet indicated, “ Does yon 

belang to tho clergy too?” 

“On no; yon’s dm Into Mr. Craig’s,” replied tho 
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weaver; “ane 0 ’ oor walthiest merchants wha died 
some time ago.” ua l,ecJ 

Ou ay, said Willie, drily “ in^t cn ,, 
mornin’, friend.” And thinkinJ’l / i ' ,,lde 

—stdl assuming to have no special ohi JTZ • 7 

towards the mrtiVnl™ 1 • pecwl ob J ( ct in view — 

W It”watTw WaS 

garden behip^and stretiip^^ ftefo? TT"'" 
®ee M he entrance waa by a toll n^2‘ 

This gate Willie now approach, ,) i’?7 \ gafe ' 

hard and fast. Finding il,,^ l t l* found Jt locked 

of his voice, for some °m l ‘° ’ awle<1 ° ut > at the top 
time, an old woman mi f 1 C ° mG t0 him * After a 

very pleasant mood asked hi** appearance > and , in no 

«, T , " a > asked him what he wanted 

ae a particular message fr-ie -i v , . 

person, , he y oung ledd Q , - 

hoose ither whars than here\hen °’ this 

making back to the house ’ • ’• , the 0,(1 da me, 

fn«her communication on ^y^ 0 ' 1 * intending any 

shouted Wilhe. aD ^ Say that she ’ s no in the hoose?” 

^i6an to sav tliaf npj 

old crone. “ She hasna been in’u’" t0 °’” replied tlie 
winna be in’t for a guid whil i f a ge ^ "Me, and 
tell them that sent ye." §er; aud sa e ye may 

Saying this, she passed into the 1,. 
so, would have put an end tl n V^ ; and b J d «in 

But Willie was n S tot °, f ? rther « nee. ° 
Changing his tactics from the iT in 1>is ob J oct - 

hng, in which last he believed EE?*!? 1 ™ t0 fhe wh °^ 
dexterous—- 161 ed hunsel f to be exceedin *ly 


rr 
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" Mistress—I say, Mistress,” lie shouted, in a loud, 
but coaxing tone; “speak a word, woman—just a 
'• i d or two. 'i e maybe winna fare the waur o’t.” 

Whether it was the hint conveyed in the last clause 
of Willie’s address, or that the old woman felt some 
curiosity to hear what so urgent a visitor had to say, 
she 1 eturned to the door, where, standing fast, and look¬ 
ing across the courtyard at Willie, whose sly though 
simple-looking face was pressed against the iron bars 
of the outer gate, she replied to him with a_ 


“ Wool, man, what is't ye want?” 

“Tuts, woman, come across—come across,” said 
Willie, wagging her towards him with his forefinger. 
“ I canna be roarin’ out what I hae to say to ye a’ that 
distance. I niicht as weel cry it oot at the cross. See, 
there’s something to bring ye a wee nearer.” 

And In- held out several small silver coin through 
the bars Of the gate. The production of the cash had 

the desired effect. The old woman, who was lame, and 
who walked by the aid of a short thick stick with a 
crooked head, hobbled towards him, and, having 
accepted the proffered coin, again asked, though 
with much more civility than before, what it was he 
wanted ? 


“Tilts, woman, open the yett, M said Willi.* in his 

r:\-\r A. ni;iliner, “ and I’ll tell ye a’ at>00t it. It’s 
hardly Coevil to he keeping 11 body speakin’ this way 

Avi 1 his nose tin list through atwixt twa canid bars o* 

urn, like* a ratlin atween a pair O 1 tangs.” 

“Some, folks lire safest, that way, though,” replied 
I lie old woman, with something like an attempt at a 
laugh# a bars o’ aim are aiming the best freens we 
liae sometimes. I*ut as ye seem a civil sort, o’ a chiel, 
after a’, I’ll let ye in, although I dinna see what yoUl 

bo the better o’ that.” 
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So saying, she took a large iron key from her mrdle 
inserted it in the look nnrl ^ lule, 

gate grated on its hinges* yieldW „ nrf i w + +J 

. i WlIh ® from without, and partly to the co-oner-u 
lve efforts of the old woman from within. 

tateriM * * b ° 

manner. « J d ’ ‘ ,ffectin g Ins most coaxinn- 

g uhwife” y and me u w * bit a*gi«w: 

ttaWtf rtf d r™ °V St0 ” e bmch ,hat alone 

tat. a seat beside him, which she did. 7 

to he ™ derst “ d .’ Euidwife," began Willie, who meant 
to he very cunning in his mode of procLiure ”T , 

jus e t S wCertn'.” nCOmm ° n *’ 0n " 7 leddjr 3'°” "Stress 
theoHwomaifdrU^ tl “ t ’ did “ a misinfo ™ X replied 

a And has mints o’ <nlW9” ^ 

<f No ill +i " ^joined Mr. Buchanan 

“ But it’s her beautv 7 ,v T ’ d the ° ld woman - 
that’s the wonder^nd^Tivit 8 extraor< ^ inar beauty— 
aboot,” said Willie. “fJad .^ ^^b^idy^peakin’ 
bens to see her. (' on ],i . , ® le P 1 ! 06 o’sax fat 

way, just for ae minute ?” ^ gGt m6 & glisk °’ her on y 

the old daml,threSenTnf ^ n ° ^ hame ? ” said 

hands. ° ‘ ° am to S et re stive on Willie’s 

affecting ^VZftct,^. m BUC ' ,lna “’ 

manner. ? ” ^ ^ “ his ™P^t and' S,£ 

40 ke “ "Jfc* ft. old lady with a 

Beed wad I; and there’s m-roUtl H' LiH^I 

mae than me wad like to 

371 
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ken,” replied Willie ; “ and them that wad pay hand¬ 
somely for the information.” 

“Really,” said the old dame, with a continuation of the 
same sneer, and long ere this guessing what Willie was 
driving at. “ And wha may they be noo, if I may speer ? 

“ They’re gey kenspeckled,” replied Mr. Buchanan ; 
u but that doesna matter. If ye canna, or winna tell 
me whaur Mistress Craig is, could ye no gie’s a bit inklin’ 
o’ whan ye expect her hame?” 

“ No ; but I’ll gie ye a bit inklin o’ whan ye’ll walk 
' ’ ° this,” said the old woman, rising angrily from 

her seat; “ and that s this minute, or 111 set the dug on 
ye. Hisk, hisk—Teeger, Teeger!” 

And a huge black dog came bouncing out of the 
house, and took up a position right in front of Willie; 
wagging his tail, as if in anticipation of a handsome 
treat in the way of worrying that worthy. 

“ ‘Aide sake, woman,” said Willie, rising in great 
‘darin from his seat, and edging towards the outer gate 

—“What’s a’ this for? Ye wadna set that brute on 
a Christian cratur, wad ye?” 

“ W adna I ? ^ e’d better no try me, frien’, but troop 

aff wi’ ye. Teeger,” she added, with a significant look. 
The dog understood it, and, springing on Willie, seized 
him by one of the skirts of his coat, which, with one 
powerful tug, he at once separated from the body. 

Pressed closely upon by both the dog and his mis¬ 
tress, Willie keeping, however, his face to the foe, now 
retreated towards the gate, when, just at the moment 
of liis making his exit, the old lady, raising her staff, 
hit him a parting blow, which, taking effect on the 
bridge of his nose, immediately enlarged the dimensions 
of that organ, besides drawing forth a copious stream 
of claret. In the next instant the gate was shut and 
locked in the sufferer's face. 
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“Confound ye, ye auld limmer,” shouted Willie 
uriously, and shaking his fist through the bars of the 

fh'e vl 6 SP °? e ’ •“ if , 1 h3d * ^re on the outside o’ 
the yett, as ye re in the m, if I wadna baste the auld 

hide o ye. But my name’s no Willie Buchanan if I 

T r 76 thiS j ° b ** or anUh“r 

the JlA objurgations of the discomfited messenger 

S’ ZsijrsS of aDSwer ’ but 

-ile of satisfaction, hobbled" 2? t“e 

wawsa zszziL r* - 

Willie 

of his outward appearance hurried intn i 

~bt h b“L^ v u r coat a " d o°n r r 

wipes with the sleeve of hS ' 1 “ pr0Te ' 1 b 7 s,mdl 7 
merry monareMwked^thtatom 

ssr-sr thS-r “ifff f ” ; 

showed he by no mean^shed Tb ° °* WflHe 

slight expression of resentment • +1 Th Was even a 

the maltreated messenger bore fat 1tmee in which 
his light-hearted master rece P tion of 

“pe^r fis?# that 

ift mteo little o’ ane to me," replied Wm' *° /°"’ bUt 

tial duties and familiar ; l ie > whose con- 

master had led him tn ter<J ourse with his royal 

was permitted Z ^ 

would have dared to attempt. ’ d - *“<* no other 
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X lino gotten sic a worryin* tlie day,” lie continued, 

“ as 1 never got in my life before. Between dugs and 
nnld wives, I line bad a bonny time o t., "Wbrried by 

the tane and smashed by the tither, as my nose and my 
coat-tails bear witness.” 

“Explain yourself, Willie. What does all this 
mean? exclaimed James, again laughing. 

W’illie told his story, finishing with the information 
that the bird was flown—meaning Jessie Craig. “ Aff 
and awa, naebody kens, or’ll tell whaur.” 

“Off—away!” exclaimed the king, with an air of 
mingled disappointment and surprise. “ Very odd,” 
he added, musingly; “ and most particularly unlucky. 
But we shall wait on a day or two, and she will pro¬ 
bably reappear in that time ; or we may find out where 
she has gone to.” 

On the day following that on which the incidents 
just related occurred, the curiosity of the good people 
in the neighbourhood of the late Mr. Craig’s house in 
Rottenrow was a good deal excited by seeing a person 

in the dress of a gentleman hovering about the residence 
just alluded to. 

Anon he would walk to and fro in front of the house, 
looking earnestly towards the windows. Now he would 
descend the I 'eanside Brae, and do the same by those 
behind. Again he would return to the front of the 
mansion, and taking up his station on the opposite side 
01 the street, would resume his scrutiny of the windows. 

The stranger was thus employed, when he was startled 
by the appearance of some one advancing towards him, 
whom, it was evident, he would fain have avoided if he 
could. But it was too late. There was no escape. So, 
assuming an air of as much composure and indifference 
as he could, he awaited the approach of the unwelcome 
intruder. This person was Sir Robert Lindsay. 
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wi .,° ming Up t0 the Granger with a respectful air, and 
an expression of countenance as free from all 

former— DeSS “ ** Which had been assumed h Y the 

fomaJr^ 0 S“ eis wdl? ” he bowin s P ro - 

fo™dCd^i; ym ’” repM Jamra 1 

“ Your Grace has doubtless come hither ” said t.h P 
5n.~+’ “ *» the delightful v e,r,vhLit 

tins eminence commands?” uca 

“The precise purpose, Sir Robert,” replied J, mps 

view is trnlv 1 fi ouId aot entirely conceal. “The 
“I had ^’d ° ne » ^ovost,” continued the king 

anything so ft? ^ g °° d <% could boast of 

but for cZ a !d 1 V;°“ antic P0ints «*out it; 

nothing superior to Ithe” 11 methinks bath 

eminence.” the SCene co ™ded by this 

theLmTeChtr^Sl- l0 ?h ieS 0,1 ,ie ^ of 

the landscape to much S S ?° bert ’ “ that exhibit 

and to which, taking it f or grlnted^f 6 ° ther ?’ 
not over-familiar with th * ! at y° UT Grace is 

much pleasure to conduct yof”^’ ** WiU aff ° rd me 

r B v; 0 ; d e s i Rob - fc ~thank y 0U ,” 

The little spare time I h,T lf . ^ ou P W 

hausted, so that I must return t^th ands 1S about ex- 
as you know, Sir Eobprf. + • cas ^ e * I have, 

jour worthy councillors who Stond^ 06 t0 Some of 
a visit. ’ 0 lnten d honouring me withH 

Amongst the number ] will extant + 

expect to see yourself, 
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Sn R l)crt.” And James, after politely returning the 
loyal obeisance of the Provost, hurried away towards 
the castle. 

On His departure, the latter stood for a moment, and 
looked after him with a smile of peculiar intelligence ; 
then muttered, as he also left the spot-— ‘../ >y ,v 

“ Well do I know what it was brought your Grace 
to this quarter of the town; and knowing this, I know 
it Avas for anything but the sake of its view. Fair 
maidens have more attractions in your eyes than all the 
views between this and John o’Groat’s. But I have 
taken care that your pursuit in the present instance 

ill avail hee little.” And the good Provost went on 
his way. 

For eight entire days after this did James wait in 
GIasgow for the return of Jessie Craig; but he waited 
in vain. Neither in that time could he learn anything 
whatever of the place of her sojournment. Ilis patience 
at length exhausted, he determined on giving up the pur¬ 
suit for the time at any rate, and on quitting the city. 

I ie king, as elsewhere casually mentioned, had 
come last from Botliwell Castle. It was now his 
intention to proceed to Stirling, where he proposed 
stopping for two or three weeks; thence to Linlith¬ 
gow, and thereafter returning to Edinburgh. 

The purpose of James to make this round having 
reached the ears of a certain Sir James Crawford of 
Netherton, whose house and estate lay about half-way 
between Glasgow and Stirling, that gentleman sent a 
respectful message to James, through Sir Robert 
Lindsay, to the effect that he would feel much gra¬ 
tified if his Grace would deign to honour his poor 
house of Netherton with a visit in passing, and accept 
for himself and followers such refreshment as he could 
put before them. 
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To this message James returned a gracious answer 
aymg that he would have much pleasure in accepting 

th e d tesT W ien llG W ° Uld PUt tLe inviter ’ s hospitality to 
amonl^R 0 pi '° mise ’ the kin S and his retinue, 

NThitl “ K he " Vitati0D ' *—“* tiselves 

named 1100,1 "" tho da T tllat been 

They were received with al] honour by the nroorie- 

.n 0 ^nerrrndT>°„k f addrer eSSinB appe!Ua “ ce ’ S laoof “ 1 

On the king and gentlemen of his train entering the 

iTere’ £? * **• .Wh 

^ie, and guJring^th^iW ££*% 

flagons that stood around it in +i * 1 ® anc 

tliin«. * t , ouna it in thick array. Evorv- 

Ine king and his followers having toi e.i • 

at table, the fullest measure nf • * tkeir Peaces 

to the good things with which ft ^ *** qu \ ckl > r done 

-eh glef tSryg 3Si£7 - 

as the humbles, good fellow in £££ preserve 

Encouraged by the affability of the king aTu j f , 

2e SalTd^r ’Sf T 

fy -nnd 

bme ae hes. man who coul/^t 

Lind.™ pre ' ,ailed *a‘ Sir Eobert 

Craw A which ht“fhe a e£7‘; f Sir J “”“ 

enect of causing him to quit 
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question and the 


the apartment on pretence of looking for something lie 
wanted, addressing the king, said_ ° 

May I take the liberty of asking your Grace if you 
have seen any particularly fair maidens in the course 
of your present peregrinations ? I know your Grace 
has a good taste in these matters.” 

James coloured a little at this 

remark which accompanied it; but quickly regaining 
his sel 1-possession and good-humour— 

u No, Sir Robert,’ he said, laughingly, “ 1 cannot say 
that J have been so fortunate on the px^esent occasion. 
As to the commendation which you have been pleased 
to bestow on my taste, I thank you, and am glad it 
meets with your approbation.” 

u \ et, your Grace,” continued Sir Robert, “ excellent 
judge as I know you to be of female beauty, I deem 
myself, old and staid as I am, your Grace’s equal, 
craving your Grace’s pardon; and, to prove this, will 
take a bet with your Grace of a good round sum, that 
you have never seen, and do not know, a more beautiful 
woman than the lady of our present host.” 

" Take care, Provost,” replied James. “Make no 

rash bets. I know the most beautiful maiden the sun 
over shone upon. Hut it would be ungallant and 
ungracious to make the lady of our good host the 
subject of such a bet on the present occasion.” 

“ Hut our host is absent, your Grace,” replied the 
Provost pertinaeiou ly; “and neither he nor anyone 
else, but your Grace’s friends present, need know any- 

t fillig at all of the matter. Will your Grace take mo 
up for a thousand merles ?” 

“ Hut suppose I should," replied James, “ how is the 
thing to be managed? and who is to decide?" 

“ Both points are of easy adjustment, v mr Grace , 1 
iid Sir Robert. “Your Grace has only to intimate a 
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srtw'eYhv !‘ M : 7 h T h0 retUrns ’ would feel 

«he matter of decision, I wo^dj S 

genSrprSrOf" 1 ** ^ * he hands ° f «>o 

Z+Lf*" ° f *“■ ®« to either host t 

caps around hL^whTwere'ddi/ihted 1 Th'rt *''• j“ ad ' 

the thine: “Now th 4® ec ^ With the idea of 

“ the lady on wW h’ «^ men ’" continued, 
merles is Jo SS i e n r „: C *J Uty I stake my thousand 

Glasgow, whom, I think all^f 1 ” 610 8 dau S llter > of 

“ Ha! my to^^JZ^Sr Ti • 
have made mine a hard task of if ? my word > you 

*tv ^:?sz:zz;7Z tfr a - N ™- 

Crawford^nTeted thrLt’r Speakin «’ whe “ Sir James 

table. Shorty liter Tw?’ “ d TO »med M. seat 
mg him, said_ d done so > James, address- 

these gentlemen 'and'mys i' ' ' pl ,f e , the ratis faction of 
W this day sholT^f ‘ he h ° s P italit y you 
opportunity of pavim? n y ° U to aff °rd us an 

lady l that 7 is, if P pe rfeottv I>e0,S to ycmr 8°° d 
agreeable to her." P erf ectly convenient for and 

“Lady Crawford will be bnf ♦ 

honour, your Grace,” replied Sir T ? roud of the 
sbaU attend your “ She 

afterTt^d? lerting?h^” toon 

°lt ~ htmg ‘ 

equne the pamteP, m *, express 
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adequately the looks of intense and eager interest 

M’lth which James and his party gazed on the veiled 

eauty, as she entered the apartment and advanced 

towards them. Their keen and impatient scrutiny 

seemed as if it would pierce the tantalizing obstruc- 

lon t lat pie\ented them seeing those features on 

whose beauty so large a sum had been staked. In 

this state of annoying suspense, however, they were 

Dot long detained. On approaching within a few 

paces of the king, and at the moment Sir James 

Crawford said, with a respectful obeisance, “ My wife, 

Lady Crawford, your Grace,” she raised her veil, and 

exhibited to the astonished monarch and his courtiers 

a surpassingly beautiful countenance indeed; but it was 
that of Jessie Craicr. 

O 

A trick! a trick!” exclaimed James, with merry 
shout, and amidst a peal of laughter from all present, 
and in which the fair cause of all this stir most cor¬ 
dially joined. “A trick, a trick, Provost! a trick!” 
repeated James. 


a}, no trick at all, your Grace, craving' your 
Grace’s pardon,” replied the Provost gravely. “ Your 
Grace betted that Jessie Craig was more beautiful than 
Lady Crawford. Now, is it so ? I refer the matter, as 
agieed upon, tc the gentlemen around us.” 

jr r T * _ 


once 


Lost! lost! exclaimed half a dozen gallants at 


TV^ell, well, gentlemen, since you so decide,” said 
James, X will instantly give our good Provost here an 
order upon our treasurer for the s um .” 

u Na y ? your Grace, not so fast. The money is as 
Mitr in y ur hands as mine. Let it there remain till I 
require it. When I do, I shall not fail to demand it.” 

“Be it so, ^hen,” said James, when, placing his fair 
hostess beside him, and after obtaining a brief explana- 
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—oXl^odd We wm ’ in the Seque, » S ive at mor e length 
verted into Lady Crawford, the mini, and hSyoi 
the aft 7 r “ Umed > and continued tUI pretty far in 

LteXwhh T er P “T haVi “* P rra “tcd his 
s ess Wlt h a massive goJd cha . n wh . ch he 

off for Stirfing.’ “ t0ken ° f h “ g °° d wishes >— and ™de 

th^e exnW W ® - W D ° W ° Dly to add the two or 
In Sir T ° r ^ ® ircumstanc es above alluded to. 

recogn" e * Rested to 

then the unknown fair nno k*. *1 -i ~ , c ^ lai o> 

in the little elm grove at WoXnX ,0UWain 

quotedXSXyf “at “ S °h T alread >' 

an assiduity that TnX 'Zrt Tel ’2E& S? 

wooing and winning of her * accomplished the 

While the first was in progress Sir T 
formed by the youn- hX le 2 & James Was ln ‘ 

concealment. On this ^a i tbe reasons f° r her 

Lindsay had acted towards h eX ** 

with that gentlema^dng^C ~ icatio “ 
himself to see him on the mSSS** GIas g°- 

the same time informing hirnTf +X X ^ cllar S e 5 at 
formed for her, and finflly obtainX*? 0111116114 h ® had 

least approbation, to their marriage ° Th C " nsent> or at 

hardly add, was a concerted ink S u * Th ® bet > we need 
Sir James, ’and hb My'" 64 J ° ke be ‘ Be,m Pwvost, 

When we have added that thn • 

Robert Lindsay’s delay in X h Circumstan ce of Sir 

y Y m return ing for Jessie Craig> 
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winch excited so much surprise at Woodlands, was 

ou ing to the unlooked-for prolongation of the king’s 

* ay »n Glasgow, we think we have left nothing unex¬ 
plained that stood in need of such aid. 
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1II r * 5 1 > 11 K : ' ’’ BELL’S TOWER. 

Some time ago I made inquiry at the editor of Notes 
and Queries for information as to the whereabouts of 
an old mansion called Bell’s Tower, and whether it 
was occupied by a family of the name of Bower- but 
my inquiry was not attended with any success be’yond 

There was a place so called in Perthshire; but then it 
never was occupied by people of that name,-the 
Bowers being an old family in Angus, whose princinal 
messuage was Kincaldrum. Yet I cannot be mistaken 
in the name, either of the house or the family Z 

essentiaL^of Vlt h’ t ^ e occu ^ rences of the tradition^the 
about it ZZ 6 i St ° ryhaS Somethin S of an antique air 

cr„;vLr ismal names - 83 Devii tt 

^ y no means a modern usa^e but pnsil^r 

recognised in analogues of our old poetry w 7 

say, at least, that whether the Bowels were a verv ^ 

old structure—the name be,™’ , - ! T ° Wer was an 
which was an addition to JplZl or c° rt® , mansion ’ 

kin, and all the ^ 'T" 

such places were called. S stren S fc h> as 

ana w e have something; 
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for what romance in the moral world is independent 

wlmr I 0 ™ 1 *' r n<1 ° f , th ° Se H « hts and shadows that play 
J h f e men h l e and ^t all the wondrous things they 
d° ? we nnght be particular in our description but 

*‘7 that the 1 re was room enough, and ill-lighted 
c amber, enough and sufficiently tortuous breakneck 

*“ h ff '"” d . th “ e * “ s "-ell as those peculiar to 

, lobbl “ m nM conscience long enough—not 
£** hluc parlour with some mysterious asso- 
cations—to supply elements for genius to weave the 
many-coloured web of fiction. But we have a humbler 
art to play; and it begins here,—that Mrs. Bower 
had in the said blue parlour, a fortnight before our 
incidents, told her eldest daughter, whom we are, for 
ii.e.si.ke of the antique nomenclature— disoriminalive, 
mid her,.fore kindly, if also sometimes harsh— to call 
Sweet Marjory, a piece of information, to her unex¬ 
pected and strange,—no other than that Isobel, her 
sister, was the accepting and accepted of the rich -md 
'•Invnln,,,, youth Hector Ogilvy, a neighbouring laird's 
.on. Nor would it have appeared wonderful, if we 
had known more of the inside of that heaving breast 
wherem a heart was too obedient to those 
Chords, With their minute capillaries spread over the 
tympanum, that. Marjory was as mute and pale as a 

Stalur Ol marble. But the trull, really was, that 

. ''' 7 . . AI,ir jory f and won her heart, and 

Isohel Devil Isobel—had contrived means to win him 

to herself, at; the expense of a sister's reputation for 
» the beautiful qualities that, adorn human natum 
Ami as all the world knows that both men and women 
hate those they injure, we may bo at no loss to ascer¬ 
tain the feelings by which Isobel regarded Marjory. 
Nor shall those who know (he nature of woman have 
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n^rl ffiCUlty ! in su P posing that not more carefully does 
fe gua ^ ln the bosom the physical organ of the 
affections than she concealed the feelings which hJd 

beta* ° rtmght Caten iato the fesues of her 

is* r r 1 

Tower d^*hi3tater Ul ^ • What doin S s ^BelTs 

fee. a.o^ZUC’JS.X’l" **"*• ° f 

servants I what applications to the Lfe T”® “"“"I 
goings 1 and the rooms how h t e a.te—comings and 

of silk, and stray bite of’arttacial flow™ And^T 

? 3: SrSfcS? JfW S 

dittans of reserve and hnmili y hdd tobe fi o'b " C ° n ‘ 

yea, if some’tears Ir J ?T ° f a sacrifi <4 

obeyed. Then where could M better ls CUstom 
of this confusion of gaietv? ar -* or y go > * n the midst 
“weep her woes” in ££ Poet says, 

of a broken heart ? Not in her ow^ ^ thro . bbmgs 
lower part of the distil 6 f own room , in the 

stm the privilege of chiding h^torZ 
shadows of melancholy over a seen* r i hrowing the 
where Isobel would We ™ ' ? ° f ha PP lncs s, and 

the very spite of her evil mt rance > to ®bow her, in 

from him who was stiff to the^s'crted* present 

ber heart. There was «v Q serted 0Q e the idol of 

where joy was impatient of check 1 rfnP ^ grief ’ 

would force reluctant conditions’w*’ lke all . t ^ rants » 

compliance; but up these bastlo t ° a unanimity of 

room, there was one whom time it j ai f S ’ * n second 

sympathies of the world so old ^ Shut ° Ut frcm the 
gotten, except by *>r- 

f > who, all gentleness 
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and love, delighted to supply vacant hearts with the 

favours of lier friendship, and to ameliorate evils by 
the appliances of her humanity. 

With languid step she ascended the stair, and was 
piesen ly beside her great-grandaunt, Patricia Bower. 

wuight was dropping her wing, and the shadows were 
fast collecting round the square windows, which, narrow 
and grated, would scarcely at noonday let in light enough 
to enliven the human eye. There, solitary and in the 
g oom, sat the creature of the prior century, whose birth 
could only be arrived at by going through generations 
lack ninety and five years before ; but not gloom to her 
o whom the light of memory was as a necromancer’ 
arraying before the gleg eye of her spirit the images of 
persons and thu gs and circumstances of the far past, 
with all the vividness of enchantment, and still even 
raising again those very loves and sympathies they 
elicited when they were of the passing hour. Yet the 
oings in this house of Bell’s 'lower at the time, so far 
removed from the period of the living archetypes of her 
dreams, had got to her ear, where still the word mar¬ 
riage was a charm, against which the dry impassable 
nerve resisted in vain. 

“ I will go to this marriage, Marjory,” she said, as 

the maiden entered, and without appearing to notice 
her distress. 

“ No, aunt,” replied Marjory, as she sat down opposite 
to her. 

And shall I not ?” continued the ancient maiden, 
as her eyes seemed to come forward out of the deep 
sockets into which they had long sunk, and emitted an 
un.Mil.ly lustre. “And shall I not? It is four times 
a score III years hating five since l was at a bridal; 
and when all were waiting, ay, Marjory, expecting the 
young bridegroom, the door was opened, and four men 
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Sm t a r. r?? r , bleedi " s “W »»d laid 

le bridal ball ; for lie had been stabbed bv a 

I,T t * he ? a ‘ S Gl0n ’ d °™ b y ; and where 

could they take the body but to Bell's Tower, where 

h.s br.de waited for him? But she did not ™ mad 

Sweet Marjory; no, no.” ° ’ 

And as the image grew more distinct in the internal 

sSeKuSr gi h between «*v <*»* . ™d 2; 

nerve, imparted to her almost the appearance of voutlf 

ssr’k**-*"*'•- Jto 

calmingjierse^ by SO me effort, she recit^ltiemi 

Ca r fl '° m the gre ^ mountain side,- 

1 e bade she was fair, and the bride she was fain • 

Oh i amaidl? 6 Wh ° sou S ht not his bride’? 

And LTl ft.” n ° W ’ as a maid she was then ■ ‘ 

And her cheek it is pale, and her hair it is <n2 ’ 

Since the long long time of her bridal day ” 7 ’ 

and, reclining her head, she sat b«f dl6<3 aWay ’ 

Marjory—who had heard as a tale °J e f e Wondei 'ing 
applicable to Patricia herself the • * famil * and 

related—as one suspended be! Circ " m f ances she ^ d 
did it seem that it reauired W6en and hfe 5 nor 
tion to decide to which of the f° re * an a rude vibra- 
a few minutes belong Onlv §!j[ O l ”’ 0rlds slle would in 
restore her to her ordfnaw 7 & Sh ° rt time suffi ced to 
shrivelled hand, she said— posure > and > waving her 

372 
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“ ( pen the door to the bartisan, Marjory, that I may 
have air, and see the moon, who, amidst all the changes 
of life, is ever the same to the miserable and the happy.” 

Marjory obeyed her; and as she looked forth, the 
moon was rising over the tops of the trees, as if to chase 
away the envious shades, ready to follow the departure 
of twilight. There was solace in her soft splendour for 
the melancholy o: the youthful girl, which might be 
ameliorated by a turn of fortune, as well as for the 
sadness oJ her aged friend, which was not only beyond 
the influence of worldly change, but so like the forecast 
gloom of the grave, as if the inexorable tyrant, long 
disappointed, was already rejoicing in his victim. But 
no sooner was the door casement opened, than the sound 
of voices entered. Then Marjory stepped out on the bar¬ 
tisan, not to listen, for her spirit was superior to artifice ; 
and, leaning over the bartisan, she soon recognised the 
voices of Isobel and Ogilvy; nor could she escape the 
words— 

“ I loved her for her own sake,” said he, “ before I 
love you, Isobe ; and now 1 love her as your sister. 
But I shall have no peace in my wedded life with you, 
save on the condition that you love her also; for my 
conscience tells me I have not done by Sweet Marjory 
what is deemed according to the honour of man. You 
see what your power has been, Isobel. Nor would ! 
have spoken thus on the very evening before our wed¬ 
ding, were it not that 1 have heard you do not love her, 
nay, that you hate her.” 

Then Marjory heard >evil Isobel rep y; and she 
knew by the voice that she was in anger, though she 
cunningly repressed her passion. 

u Believe them not,” said isobel. tl By the pale face 
of yonder moon, and all those bright stars that are 
coming out one by one to add honour upon honour to 
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tljis evening, the last of mv , v T . 

Marjory Bower; and I swear bv W { ° Ve SWeet 

orbs, tha , j loy “ » o-^all 

Ogi4- eS “ IrnTwi reTloye 7 !^ 1 ? eak ‘ hus ’” 

faun* ihe ^eyhdr^of mT° Dd R °P^~-see, Vcon’ 

she will send this by me ^ VfJ ’* 3nd ’ 1 0r niJ1 J > 

Now I want to convey It to S a Wtoken. 

}'°u, because it will make von Jlarjor y through 

- 2 55?- .*"* ; to® the w * m ’ 

® *• *■»»* °r,i le ; o a ;i’ r fM g > r h pierci " g 

*? sr. fr: t■ -XiSt; 

of the lovers as they walke^pleven^d *5? m ° Vement 

the moon, glided amo^g the to ber 4 

3Wn > and a ‘ length disappeared ?n 1Dg trees of tlle 

by a hand of all others calcuh4 ? d - been reto «ched 
iat of Ogilvy himself, who sh/ ° * rntate > ey en by 

~ *» i, s e d : s Zon e \ Mt com - 

° , mcre ** ‘hat sotrou,, fo^I b “‘*«" ^t too late 
had Uttered i, reminded her t T* b ? "hioh he 

unctuous luxury he had so ’ of! he “ tone ’ of that 
., ear J. and which, in their sin P ° Ured into her 

the dissimulation of her wickwT™ 7, ' Vere 80 unlike 
drawn sigh she «nt , i ' cked sister. With <■ J 

after her, and having spoken bartisan cas ement, shuUt 

- kitted, *e sought her y *» 

c 1 iler Wa 7 down the 
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bastle stair to her own room below. There she threw 
heiself upon a couch, not to seek assuagement, but 
only to give rest to limbs that would scarcely support 
her. Nor did the closed door keep from her ear those 
11,1,1 s 1,1 i ' 1 1 ['''ration, coming in so many shapes ; for 
theic was, in addncm io the customary rites of the 
great sacrifice, to be a sumptuous feast, at which, too, 
she would be expected to attend. Yet all these noisy 
tokens did not keep from her mind the tones of that 
remorse she had heard from the lips of Ogilvy, and 
she fondled them, in her misery, as one would the 
dead body of a dear friend on whose face still sat the 
look of love in which lie died. By-and-by sbe heard 
once moie the voice of Isobel, who had returned; ami 
she trembled as she expected the visit in execution of 
her commission. The door opened, and there entered 
her sister, with a face, as it appeared in the light of 

the lamp she carried, beaming with the old exultation, 
mingled with the smile of a soft deceit. 

“ Look here, Sweet Marjory,” she said, as she held 
out the golden trinket. “ Saw you ever so lovely a 
piece of workmanship ? But you cannot discern its 
value till you know it contains a lock of the hair of 
my mother-in-law-to-be—Mrs. Ogilvy. That locket 
was given lo me even now by my Hector, the bride¬ 
groom-” 

“To give to me,” sighed Marjory faintly. 

“ You lie for a false fiend,” cried Devil Isobel. “lie 
gave it to me, and to me it belongs." 

“ You may keep it," said Marjory; “ but I heard 
Hector Ogilvy say lo you that it was a gift from his 
mother to me, and you promised to him to deliver it.” 

Isabel's lips turned while and whiter, as her eye 
flared with the internal light struck out of the quiver¬ 
ing nerve by the brain inflamed by fury. Nor was it 
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f. ad tSued'‘ogUv/"‘coafesfon ftTh **** 1 5he 

i m K? x z&zze 

.“ y w t ?r°l bis t ^«i^£r r; 

there was a gift f or Marjo" 7 f r 2“ h f^ n Jf r ‘ J *'“1 
none to her. All f w . y m the mot her, and 

quickened into expression P bv ^ P ,. pas , slons had been 

tion ; and as Marjory looked at , ai ^° r -^ s S en tle detec- 
“ Do nnt ^ Ooked at her, she trembled 

^ot be angry at me Isohpl ” d *j 

not go out upon the bartisan to r . Said ' 1 did 

the gift, I do not want it.” 6ar you » and as for 

appeasing htr pLsitifon ly gave in P lac ® of 

pressioD, had changed £fl2 S ’ ° S “ moral «' 
and she stood before hpr * deousness, gave way, 

bad enchanted Ogilvy out o M • ^ beautiful being who 

“ Come, Marjo^hfsJd “ ^ “* PUreSt W 

A f, ^ almost listing 1, Z™ ped „ th ° 

■And leading her bv a Wcj g . c °me.” 
room and along the passa™, l* 8810 ? effort out of the 

hall, where servants P W er e g bust^ -° k t0 the lar g« 

for the feast. bus ^ Ia 3 ,ln S the long table 

do honour to How woJSr" t? Said ’ “ and 4111 to 
Marjory ? You do not envv ^ ^ liked £t > Sweet 
sad ? But oh ! there is mor 1^’ thou ® h y° u iook so 
And still, with the application ° Ur for me * Come.” 

«be led Marjory out by the front like f ° rce > 

where a number of men °°1 the ***** 

torches, piling U p f ag ot s over’ 1 H ^ Ugbt of P in e 
8 are of the torches was thrown ^ ? pitcK T *e 

as thrown over the dark bastle 
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house and under the relief of the deep shadows, where 

enm 1*° ^ ° 011 dld n0t P Gnetrate > was romantic 

the „ tastG of Isobel, whose spirit ever 
panted for display. 1' 0 add to the effect, the men were 

jolly; for their supply 0 f ale had been ample, and the 

occasion of a marriage in the house of the Bowers war- 

lan e a merriment which was acceptable to her for 

W ““ U l . t l6 ® e cx P ensiv e preparations were made. 
u r 1 115 ls the “arriage-pile, Marjory,” said Isobel. 

1 am not to be put upon it after the manner of 
Jepl.thahs daughter; but it will blaze up to the sky, 
and tell the gods and goddesses that there is one to be 
honoured here on earth. How would you have liked 

that honour, Marjory? But you are not envious. Come 

there is more.” ’ 

And as she was leading Marjory away, an exclama¬ 
tion from one of the men attracted their attention. On 
turning round, they saw the men’s faces, lighted up by 
the torches, all directed to the bastle tower on which 
the glare shone full and red. Their merriment was 
gone, to give place to the feeling of awe; nor did a 
syllable escape from their lips. The eyes of the sisters 

followed those of the men, and were in like manner 
riveted. 

“it is the wraith bride o’ the peel,” said the old 
forester. “ She gaes round about and round about. 
My mither saw it thirty years syne, when the laird 
brought lianie his leddyj and we ken he broke his leg 

se to help her down. I have 

heard her say 

1 There's evil for the house o' Bower. 

w 

When the bride gaes round the bastle tower. 

“ You :m ’ a lying knave,” cried Isobel. “ It is that old 

cautrup-working witch, Patricia Bower.who should have 
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been burnt with tar-barrels and tormented by prickers 
25*5 Sbost, nor ghoul, nor de^on ” 

A sot, T X etw T me and “y la ppy 

P e, w ich, spoken in excitement, was cheered 

by all the men bnt the unfortunate forester , for as we 

have said they were merry with ale. And they knew 
y report, as they now saw with their eyes, the beauty 

Of the young woman, who, in addition to her itu“ d 

charms, appeared, as they whirled th* t , 

their heads nnri ti i ^ lled t,ie torches round 

woods to t d the cheers rose and echoed in the 

But as this natural enthusiasm died down tliov turned 
agam their wondering eyes to the bastle house^ and as 

bartisan^they 1^°“^ “ d IOUnd 

heads with a motion which apneared’ ^ Sh °° k their 

they began again to pile the Lots now hFSF*** “J 

humour, as if each Ti’ “? anatclles their prior 

which he 2m not define. 16 * 11 had tOKS " a 

Meanwhile Isobel had afraini SM v Pr i A r • 
tone the round of her triumphs JW7 ’ ‘° 0011 - 

We will now go to mv j • • 
jvitch,” She said, “and I will sho/yoi ^Uth^ ^ 

I have got from my neighbours and friends d fhfT* 

are so fine, that did I not know that von ° h ^ 
vious, I would fen- tir.st. , Jt ) ou are not en- 

Oh, but look, there is O LvvLh d tG3r e ^ es out - 

for him to carry him home^ andTshnir^T™^ 

shade of a gigantic elm h <. d r sister lnto the 

conceal them from observer «i n ° f ^ oh s „ ufficed to 
tinned in a stern tonj*™**' “ d ° Wn ’" she ft on- 
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J 17 so?” replied Marjory, trembling with fear, 
yet obeying instinctively. ’ 

0<dlvv eai, i C V ed T l° be1 ’ “ that y° u wiJI not, before 

s " a “ tohimabou * Lis 

I swear, replied the sister, 

as thf IpTT U ?’ hC1 h , and WaS again by Isobel, 

as she led her forward to where the horse stood. Nor 

af , By P roceede(i niany paces, when Ogilvy himself 
was observed coming forward. He could see them by 

the instant, Isobel, clasping Marjory in her arms, kiised 
her with all&he fervency of love. 

“ How pleasant this is to me,” said Ogilvy, as he came 

up equipped and spurred for his ride, “to see you so 
loving and sisterly! ” ^ 

v “,? id S '.! c ; ar Dian and the stars I would love 
Mar’or IS ° bel ’ “ and iS Sh ° DOt CaUed Sweet 


“ Sweet she is,” said he, as he timidly scanned the 
‘ ce o his first love, and pressed her hand; but his 
countenance changed as he felt the silky-skinned hand 
of the girl tremble within his, as if it shrunk from the 
ouch, and saw her blue eyes turned on the ground, and 
heard a sigh steal xom her breast. A feeling that was 
new to him thrilled through the circle of his nerves, and 
made him tremble to the centre of his being. He had 
never calculated upon that strange emotion, nor could 
>e analyze it: it was inscrutable, but it was terrible; 
it was not simply a return of his own love under the 
restraint of the new one, neither was it simple remorse, 
but a mixture of various thrills which induced no pur¬ 
pose, but only rendered him uncertain, feeble, and 
miserable. So engrossed for a moment was he, that 
he did not even seek the eye of Isobel, who was watch- 
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Then he 


woun* IU L eVeiy tUm of his countenance, 
would seek some relief in words. 

be pleaded to ‘^ndTChaU 

vou through Z y l WGar her gift ’ Which s be sent to 
jouti rough me, who gave it to Isobel.” 

IsobeT J ° iy WaS Sllent, and 0gUv y turned bis eye upon 

return i t .^ e ° te s “ id “ and wishes me , 0 

at M ^ eja0ul8,ed y°nth, as he again looked 

tiddly tSned to^tifground eVen “ 0re 

liants and opals,’^continued 1 hebut & a ^ ***' bri1 ' 

love of m y mother; and surSy M^^Tr^ 

“ Oh/she^s frilhte 7 f em > f ° r She had sw °i'n. 

Isobel, with a sat C1 ’ ied 
wrauh bride on the bastle toter.” Seen the 

into silence, and i^JtiveSl° D ? d 0gUvy ’ reIa psing 
only glared the torchlight r ° Und him > Wher ® 

and the dark bodies of the fi<? 0 t nV ^ 8 ° f the lawn ’ 
backwards and forwards lt ‘ °i^ t ' pi 1 lers w ere moving 

mentioned by the forestei, arnfhadof' ie ° OU P Ie ‘ 

? S * »f superstition but reason 7 T Wed il 

Tlie remorse of which he had h J** W&S a11 feeli ng. 
“ow taken him as a fit w- h d P rem °nitions, had 

down-turned face, and shm^T Z 7 ® SOUght M ^jory’ s 

f'ote; but U,e di,4c”„n of‘ from ^tchful 

index to his mind, for his fancv ° lgaa dld not form an 

y was, even during these 
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swift instants busy weaving the many-coloured web of 
the future of his married life, and" clouding it with 
sombre shades; nor did the active agent hesitate to 

R 1 ‘Ip m atenals h ; 0m the P ast fortunes of the house of 
Bel s lower, and mix them up as things yet to be re¬ 
peated Even the wraith bride performed her part 

now, w ere she had feeling to help her weakness, and 
set her up among realities. 

At tliis critical juncture of Ogilvy’s thoughts, there 

C ; ime U P from the mansion good Dame Bower herself 
o portly corporation, often resonant of a comfortable 
laugh ; and now, when flushed with the exercise of her 
domestic superintendence, looking the very picture of 
the joyous mother of a happy bride. 

I had forgotten,” she said as she approached, “to 
ask you to convey my thanks to Dame Ogilvy for that 
beautiful locket with her hair therein—more precious 
I ween, than the diamonds and opals, though these, I’m 

told, are worth five thousand good merks— which she 
lias so thoughtfully sent to Isobel.” 

‘ lso J ) ? 1! ” ejaculated Ogilvy, fixing his eye on the 
ace of his bride, where there were no blushes to reveal 

the consciousness of deceit. “To Isobell” he repeated; 
and did Isobel say this?" 

“Yes.” replied the mother. 

“ It is false.” cried the damsel, precipitated by anger 
into the terrible imputation. 

The mother stood aghast, and Marjory held her head 
away. 

1 >k, Marjory,” said Ogilvy, with lips that in an 
instant had become white and parched# 

“I have sworn,” said Marjory. 

“And date not speak?” said Oilvy. Then a deep 
gloom spread over his face, his eye flashed with a sudden 
(lame, lie spoke not a word more; but, vaulting into 
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d rL hi ;rr £?,*•?? ot hu h 

them, with names° of so potent Tth^ 7®? an,ong 

them from his mind Th^ he C ° Uld not drive 

and Devil Is ob “ “ ameS were > Sweet Marjory 

made "them J*S , £ 4 f ^ «■* and 

*■4 a whirling ^tumult inht ™ d ie S P»3 on 

uttering a word-nor even to h,S *d F 

remark—still yrgh,„ his steed . dd he m ^tter a 
his journey’s end would h. ’ 7 unconsci ™s that 
tumult, nor mean of ° f tha ‘ 

and perilous predicament. Nor w “ he° a ^ “?? 

speed of his riding or how f 7 , , aware of th e 
came to some huts in the o iT 116 had gone > tiJI he 
Which bounds the d“‘L of Be!?/ ' he 
where he saw some cotta np r « a , ? W , Gr ° n t le west , 
again heard words which mereet}^^ * d °° r ’ and 

than those of his own m „ • 1IS eal — no other 
^“ity. he put the question^ 13 ° e ' Ag ° m Urged k 7 

“ SweeT Ma^or/^/’ 0 f ° d 
“ Devil Isobel.” 7> ’ and another added, 

Fam would he have asked more th 
him more than sufficient- W were not to 

fear aided pride, and awav he mter P osed , and 

still quicker pace. Never befo ^5 f P<5d even at a 
toted: fear, auger Z lZ. ° T f had he been so agi- 

tenor of an existence which passed** 7^7* ruffled the 

tions and unsophisticated pleasures avoca " 

“ tngUe > falsehood, or dissimul.t^ T* notWn g of 
Plagues that follow the socief atl ‘on—those parasitic 

that shone over his head was f f The moon 

‘ s P la cid and beautiful, 
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and forest and wold as quiet, as they used to v 
his mind was a reflection ,f *i } , to be when 

out; but now as he md e peace that was with- 

from th* r ’ i °^ e 0n anc on > images arosp 

z om 7 ? ii,c . s ‘ >w *' 

« «te STT"® ** 

were in their own expression , 1 ! ’ ookm S up, 

that pronounced by her Jins tint a , djUratl ?J similar to 
and deliver the dkmond M tw ^ him > 

then the same eyes Ten, tLlthy^fre The: ? 

wrath, she called her mother a W Yu °f , her 
o»n falsehood, while she cast off hj’dl 0 (7d f 

wit, > ul “r sh 0,1 eiid ' a «»f^ofsLe, mS: 

JrM e £r ?,*■ -*-> d - d isss 

Hint revolution IV. t !£' to “* ' ,ithi ", h ™ 
when it begins in t , , ns to lts opposite, which, 

Jinn- t-t:. e , ' . T c " llnd > 18 so energetic and start- 

ng. Hu love lor Isobel—which had been a frenzv 

tearing him from another love which had been a S 

earn b^gan to undergo the wonderful change her 

WdTous and a™ ™ “ T* e * preSsion wMci »™4 

■luect contrast with the gentle loveliness of h r Lter 
'vh.eh coming from the heart, beamed through feaCes 

Of hi L C1 . U1CC *\ Nor COuld he st °P revolution 

addedtoth ^ ’ ;is ^rse bounde "nd 

•" M ' dt o the turmoil within him. Yet ever the words 

I"";'' *?**• quivering lips—“Am I fated to be the 

i I 1 ,'! f DeV1 ' , Isobel? ls Sweet Marjory destined 
. fl ® nuptial bed of another ? ” And at every 

" ,,m h !.consciously drove the spur into the side's 

oi Jus now foaming steed, 
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T>> ' ! '. ; l,her all this hot haste- . . „ as Ul£ 

ymg ? To his home, where he knew that his mother 

lrl T ^ a ^ II ^ ^ . 


whither was he 


i 31. i . 7 - "-new mil ms motlier 

condemned choice, though her delicacy had limited 
. r ^satisfaction to thafc strange but pregnant expres¬ 
sion, whereby she had sent her most valuable jewel to 
her whom she valued and loved, and whom in the 
madness of fascination, he had left to sorrow, if not to 

heartbreaking—perhaps death. He felt that he be- 

hoved to be home to make certain preparations for his 

side ofIsobelR mOTX ™> as * bridegroom by the 

face his mnth? OWer ; Jet he fdt that he «■£ not 
him and the JJ 1 ” ** f ® ehn ^ s which now ruled 

gonetobed ‘ ^ ^ ^ »*“ Sh « *2! 

ii a nt, and he began to draw the rein. Yet how ™ 
conscious he was of a peculiarity of that power thal had 

moulding his heart " aihn g Purpose, was 

victim on which she insists for yearmng to visit *e 
peace to the betraver WhJ eVer 38 3 Condition of 

Ldiog eastward l\ntZZX e T"* 

pose of merely prolonging the period of hi h*® 1S ^ Uf_ 

obedient steed t£aad and c^rfcd S ° ^ the 

old speed. Whither now versatile f< ? Ward at the 

couple of miles S oes off, a 

mansion he had so recently leff^ t0 the 

ere he reached the point of turn No ? 0t l0Dg 

decided when there tint ij ^ or was even 
to *. right. But 4 he m T" 3* t mv tie rein 

not master of himself • the ™ i, 11S ^ orse > be was 

Ogilry n i„ m, swing b Ji-s Totr H? e d“i 
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know that it is only when tlif np. ,. , _ 

+i *i , / mn rne aCb is accomplished that 

on© thinks of the deerpp<: of T?«f~ +i i • * 

thp n„™ . e tes 01 i ate > though it is true that 

P P ! ° f man are equally fated in their begin- 

thefr't , reaSOn T ls battli ng against feeling, as in 
. , ' :on - In how short time was he in the 

pine wood behind the house, where were his bane and 

fa eT Aoift*’ ^ ** « «w£ “e 

the fi ,r, t " s through the trees h * »w 

• , ? ,! S lts > as they came and went past the 

windows, indicating the joy of preparation : not for 
r, eSe M f 00vUt ^> on *y for one, sombre and steady 

leaving his horse tied to a pine stem, Ogilvy was in 

the vT!tl U \ oPn at ' e low casement at the foot of 
e Castle house, where glimmered that light for which 
lie had been so intensely looking. 

Was it that grid, forced into an excitement foreign 

o ns lone y self-nid.dgent nature, wooed the evening 

; n, to cool by the open window the fever of her slow- 

,' r0) "‘g veins? Certain it is at least that Marjory 
Bower expected no salutation from without at that hour! 

Sweet Marjory, will you listen to one who once 
< aied to love you, and who has now sorrow at his 

wrai1 ' ' vi11 not sc,,d ^ “s'- 1 - 

“What terrible words are these?" replied the 
maiden, as she took her hand from her brow and 
looked in the direction of the open casement. 

“ Not those,” replied he, “ which are winged with the 
hojie of a bridegroom. But I am miserable I Marjory 
Bower, 1 loved you, and you returned my love; I de¬ 
serted you, and you never even gloomed on me: and 
I am now the bridegroom of your sister, —ay your 

**•> Dovil l5 " w I Will you givo me hope if I break 
oil this marriage ? n 
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b " To “ ta » 

“ B,?i ^sssftsrs^s * 

SS&X ° f h ° nOUr ’ if 7 ° U wm i—* to be 
“ Nay,” repeated the maid with a sigh “ Out nf 

itZZrZKZ t1 appin 7 

Isobel Bower may i n v 0 ur 16 *** tb<3 hope that 

better than that terrib.e tne”?^ LtTanl 

“Is she*not'a^ia^^wh o f 5?*?® fr ° m ? our ^P 3 ’” 
impassionedly. « l’ she 'J?“^5 ? 7 y ords ? ” Said he 
the diamond gift of mv motl^ Wb ° a PP r opriated 

- not an tSSbTM? Totl. f ^ ? Is 
mother by a falsehood ant? +k ’ i fifSt deceiv ed her 

•elf fa.se ? Is ,ha, “ D ,hh^T“ d hCr M h ®- 
and the heart of a devil +’ ^f b tbe f ° rm of an angel 

Heetor Ogilvy 1 “ Then Bower hates 

Nay, replied she calmly «J on i i 

Ni « h ‘ «4 day I will pray ££ b w y0 ” 

y A «P^d sPac^ m t^ e 

the youth. «What a hoDe A h °? the frame of 

found the happiness of a life’ and for ’ v°i! which to 
such a creature as you 1 But AT ™ bl ° b to barter 
roused the pride of my honour 7 ° U bave 

appeased my remorse • and T °“n ’ whde y°u have 

you have said that I ’Cm ^ "T 7 Is ° bel becausa 

myself by becoming a victim in t" " S 1 Sha11 P Unish 
was false to.” m m turn to the honour I 

* he Pr °” 0OTCed ,h ' S0 he feed his eye on 
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the face of Marjory, which at the moment reflected 
brightly the light of the lamp. Her eyes were swim¬ 
ming in tears. She seemed to struggle with herself, 
as if she feared that, in thus counselling him. she in¬ 
curred some heavy responsibility. So Ogilvy thought. 
ILii lie little knew that there was mixed up with these 
• motions the keen anguish of a sacrifice; for she had 
not as yet admitted to him how dear he had been to her, 
and how bitterly she had felt the transference of his 
affections from her to her sister. He waited for a 
few moments. He got no reply, except from these 
swimming eyes. “ Adieu! dear Marjory,” he said; and 
hastened .again to the pine wood, where, having tiling 
himself on his steed, he started for home. 

As he hurried along, he felt that he had appeased 
one feeling at the expense of a life’s happiness, and yet 
he was sal isiicd, according to that law whereby the 
present evil always appears the greatest. About half 
way 111 * thr rough track he met one of the servants of 


Ct 
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Bell’s Tower proceeding homewards, and suspectim. 
that lie had been with a message to him or his mother 
he stopped and questioned him. 

“I have been to Dame Ogilvy with a letter from 
Dame Bower,” said the man; “and well I may,” he 
added, as he sided up and whispered, “The iagot- 

hewers have seen the bride to-night on the top bartisan 
of the bastle tower.” 

“And I now see a fool,” replied Ogilvy, and rode 
on. Not that he thought the man the fool he called 
him, but that ho felt it necessary, as many men do, to 
make a protest against the weakness of superstition at 
the very moment when the mysterious power was busy 
with his heart; and, repeating the word “fool,” ho 

went <>ii auguring and condemning in the double way 

of mortals. How strangely he had h*M*n led for the 
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last hour! The terms he had heard applied to his 
bride, justifying what he had himself seen, had all 
but resolved him to remain absent from the intended 
ceremony of the morrow. He had had some lurking 
hope that Marjory would agree to his resolution, and 
again inspire him with hope; and he knew that his 
mother would be pleased with a change which would 
yield her a chance of having her favourite for her 
daughter-in-law. He had been proposing as a weak 
mortal. Another power was purposing as a God ; and 
yet he considered himself as so much master of himself 
and the occasion as to laugh with bitter scorn at the 
rustic diviner, and his folly os the apparition bride. 
And now there was shining before him the light of the 
lamp from the chamber of his mother, whom he had 
still stronger reasons than ever for avoiding that night. 
But even these reasons were unavailing. The spirit of 
his honour, which had been so fragile a thing when 
opposed by the advent of a new love, had been breathed 
upon and increased to a flame by her he had deserted; 
and he for the moment felt he could face the mild 
reproof of a mother whom he loved. What a versatile, 
incomprehensible creature is man, even in those inspired 
moments, when, with the nerve trembling under the 
tension of purpose, he appears to himself and others in 
his highest position! In a few minutes more he was 
in the presence of his mother. 

There sat in her painted chamber the fine gentle¬ 
woman, with her fixed eye divining in the light of the 
gilded lamp, as the spirit cast upon the dark curtain of 
the future the forms which were but as re-adaptations 
of the signs of what had come anc gone in her memory 
and experience. The two families had been linked by 
the power of fate, and the connection, which had never 
been dissolved, was to evolve in some new form. She 
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\ r"r t d ! )r ier gentIe favourite, Marjory Bower; 

and had she been as stern as she was mild, she would 
have interposed a parent’s authority against her son’s 
e innge of purpose. Yea, there might have been true 
affection m that sternness; but such would have been 
the resolution of a mental strength which she did not 
possess for she was as those whose parental love grati¬ 
fies wilfulness from a fear of producing pain. Nor 
even now, when she held in her hand a letter of, to her 
strange import, could she call up from her soft heart 
an energy to save her son from the ruin which seemed 
to impend over him. He stood for a moment before 
er, silent, pale, and resolved against all chances — 
verily a puppet under the reaction of affections and 
principles he had dared to tamper with against the 
injunctions of honour,-and yet he could not see that 
the soft and trembling hand of her in Bell’s Tower, 
which held the strings that bound him so, held them 
and straitened them by a spasm. Nor was it of use 
to him now that the strings trembled, and relaxed only 
for the time when the soft, reproving, yet loving light 
o is mot iei s eye, as it turned from her reverie, fell 

upon his soul ; for his purpose came again, as his lip 
quivered and he waxed more pale. r 

“ What means this letter?” said she, as she held it 

forth in her hand. “ Mrs. Bower thanks me for the 
gift 1 sent to your bride.” 

“It means, dear mother,” replied he firmly, “what 
it says. I was weak enough to think that, if I com¬ 
mitted your jewelled locket to Isobel’s hand as the 
mean whereby it would reach Marjory, I would do 
something to cement their love. 1 saw Isobel’s eye 

hght up as she fixed it on the diamonds—their glare 

lad entered her soul and made it avaricious ; and envy 
threw her red glance to fire the passion. Yes, she 
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appropriated the gift. I have other evidence than 
this, even from my bride.” And as he pronounced 
the word u bride,” a scornful laugh escaped from him, 
and alarmed his mother. 

u And yet she is your bride, and will be your wife 
to-morrow ?” said she, looking inquiringly. 

“ s he will,” replied he, in a tone which, though soft, 
if not pitiful, was firm, if a trait of sarcasm against 
himself might not have been detected in it. 

“Strange!” ejaculated the mother, as she still fixed 
her eyes on him. Then, musing a little, “ Do you 

know that the bride has been seen to-night on the 
bastle tower?” 

“ Superstition.” 

“ An ill-used word, Hector,” said she; “ as if God 

was not the Iluler of his own world. When we see 

unnatural motives swaying men, and all working to an 

event, are we not to suppose that that event shall also 

be out of Nature’s scheme ? and that which is out of 

Nature s scheme must be in God’s immediate hand. 

^ hat motives impel you to wed a woman with whom 

you must be miserable, and have that misery enhanced 

by seeing every day her who would have rendered you 
happy ? " 

“ My honour pledged to the world, which must con¬ 
demn and laugh at a breach of faith, not to be justified 
except at the expense of Isobel.” 

“ A false reason,” continued the mother. “ Is there 
more honour in adhering to a breach of honour than in 
returning to the honour that was broken ? ” 

“ There is another reason, mother,” said Ogilvy, as 
he carried his hand over his sorrowful face 

“ What is that ? ” 

“ Sweet Marjory commands me.” 

Ah, Hector, Hector, how little you know of the 
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Iiuart of woman! Know you not that in a forsaken 
woman the heart has an irony even when it is break¬ 
ing? Ask her if you should wed her rival, and the 
breaking heart-string will respond Yes, even as the 
cord of the harp will twang when it is severed. Well 
do I know Sweet Marjory, and what she must have felt 
when she uttered this command. The canker has 
begun, and she will die. The worm does not seek 

always the withered leaf. You’ve heard the son" that 
Patricia used to sing— 

“ ‘ The dainty worm, it loves the tomb, 

And gnaws, and gnaws its nightly food ; 

But a daintier worm selects the bloom, 

And a daintier still affects the bud.’” 


“Hh, God forgive me!” ejaculated the miserable 
youth, as, holding his hand on his brow, he rushed out 
of the room and sought his bed-chamber. Was there 
ever such a night before the day, of all days auspi¬ 
cious to mortals, of the culminating joy of human life! 
Could he not find refuge in sleep, where the miserable 
so often seek to escape from the vibrations of the leajt- 
ing, palpitating nerve, inflamed by the fever of life? 
A half-hour’s dreamy consciousness, an hour’s vision of 
reluming images, rest and unrest, haunting scenes 
woven by some secret power, so varied, so ephialtic, 
so monstrous, yet all, somehow or another, however 
unlike the reality, still vindicating a connection. Why 
should Sweet Marjory be in the deep recesses of the 
pine wood, resting by his foaming steed, with his 
mother sitting ami breathing hope’s accents in her ear, 
and ever and again calling on him in sobbing vocables 
to return from his pursuit of another? He would 
return. The charm of her sweet voice is felt to bo 
irresistible; yet it is resisted. And though lie looks 
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back only to sec her by the flaught of the lightning 
that plays among the trees, his steps are forward, 
where Devil Isobel charms him with a song, in com¬ 
parison of which the magic of the sirens is but the 
rustle of the reed as it swerves in tin* blast. He 
struggles, and seizes the stems of the pines to hold him 
from his progress and keep him steady; and he 
writhes as he finds he cannot obey the maternal appeal 
to a son’s love. All is still again, and there is rest, 
only to be alternated by the recurring visions always 
assuming new forms, changing and disappearing, Haring 
up again, and then the deep breast-riding oppression, 
and those hollow moans, which never can be imitated 
by the waking sense, as if Nature preserved this 
domain of the spirit as an evidence, in the night ol the 
soul, that there is another world where the limbo of 
agony is not less certain than the heaven which is 
simulated by sweet dreams. 

But, lucidits die—node inutilis. As the day dawned, 
and the morning sun, fresh from the east, threw in 
between the chinks of the shutters the virgin beams, 
Ogilvy felt the truth of the old saying, that every day 
vindicates its two conditions of good and evil. I here 
was again a change in the versatile mind of the 
romantic youth; and 1 Honour, pinkt out in those 
gaudy decorations woven by the busy spirits that 
move so cunningly the springs of man’s thoughts in a 
conventional world, appeared before him. If Isobel 
was still the ! evil Isobel, Honour was a smiling angel, 
even more beautiful than Sweet Marjory, Vet he was 
not happy—only firm, as lie confessed by that lying 
power of the mind, to the strength of bonds he had 
himself imposed, and yet repented of—setting necessity 
as a will-power amidst the wreck and ruin of his 
ifections. The hour advanced, and he must superin- 
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fifty daughters of the king, though among these 3 it 

and again into the mirror, where lie saw none ofifchlS 
wrinkles of care, no brow-knitting of fractiousness 

$T mu/ Af te f quiet, smo^h 

ni Id. Ay, such a mime is man when he is •. 

mome, that he even smiled as he felt his pulse,—how 

ol was Ins blood, how regular the vibrations! And 

so the mummery went on: the flowered-red vest, the 

1 aided coat of sky-blue, the cravat, the ruffles the 

wrist-bands scolloped and stiff, the indispensable ruff 
concealed behind by the long locks of auburn, so 

J^oulVuirL. 1,1 IS ° belS t>yCS ' that fl ° Wed ° VCr his broad 

rP 1 ? w ° r b was finished ; Ogilvy was dressed—his 
body in all the colours of the .arc of hope—his mind 

m the dark midnight weeds of a concealed misery 

. () even fr ?“ bi relf. He sought the chambS 

Of Ins mother, and, taking her hand, kissed it fervently • 

>u cou d not trust himself to even a broken syllable of 
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speech, and his silence was sympathetic. She looked into 
the face of her son, and then threw her eye solemnly over 
the array of his dress. The tear stood apparent, yet her 
face seemed to have borrowed his composed ness, as if 
she felt that the old doom still followed the house of 
Ogilvy, and was inevitable, when the evil genius of the 
Bowers was in the ascendant. There was no reproof 
now, save that which lies in the dumb expression of 
sorrow—even that reproof which, melting the obstruc¬ 
tion of man’s egotism, finds its way to t lie heart, when 
even scorn would be only a hardening coruscation. Yet 
even this lie could bear for the sake of that convention¬ 
ality which is a tyrant. Turning away his head, he again 
kissed the soft hand, and hurried away. 

As he issued from the gate and mounted his steed, 
now refreshed from the rough stress of the previous 
evening, the sun shone high and flaring, and the Vice 
of the country, with its rising hills and heather-bloom, 
and patches of waving corn, responded—as became it 
surely on a bridal morning—to the clang of the bell in 
Bell’s Tower,—so like in all but the workings of the 
heart to the Sabbath morning when the union is to be 
between the spirit of man and the Lamb without guile. 
Yet art, s■;-If-confident and pragmatic, was not to be 
cajoled by the solicitations of, to it, a lying nature, 
however beautiful; and Ogilvy found it convenient, if 
not manly ai m heroic, ,o knit his eyebrows against the 
sun. So does he Indian hurl his wooden spear against 
the lightning, because he is a greater being than the 
Author of the thunder. So he rode on to where the 
bells rung—for was not he specially called?—the 
gloom on his countenance, with which *his forced de¬ 
termination kept pace, increasing as he proceeded. Nor 
had he ever ridden thus before. Even his steed might 
have known, as he opened his nostrils, that there was 
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something m o re than common in the wind’s eve aeons 
tomed as wnc + , . * s e 3' < -> accus- 

walk of exhaustion W Pe ° d ° f enthusias “, or the 
horse bearing r a i e . Mas now a solemn stalking- 
onlv son nr) ° * lg ' ’ buckram-mailed showman, whose 

armour o ,° r i m ? Vement resided in the plates of his 
A n [ la ! h SWOrd or ffHed spontoon. 

chivalrv'"') / " thU i enr ° 1Ied himself among the 

so was it ’ i, te ?’ a Personage of romance, 

of his dignity and sternness that he should ridealone 
•or was it seeming that he should accost the guests 

5l m ind e rZa 0I | Gither the Cal1 * the 

t J,! c d T g 1 a ° ns t0 the bridal and the feast. Yet 

kniffht n m f ^ laVe enllvened somewhat a very gloomy 
knight, as, looking around, he saw the lairds roundinJ 

stht r e s so, 2r ?i ls ’ and heard> as ° tiiers came int « 

ght, the sound of bagpipes, however little these might 

-t then it was not easy to act this solitary part • for 

win, more natural than that those passing to his own 

celebration should salute him ? Nor could he avoid 
those salutations. 

I f f'j C ’ sa ‘ d on e, as he rode up • 

the nightshade is sweeter than the rose:” and do- 
parted. 9 

“A happy day,” said another, “when the wolf bo- 
comes more innocent than the lamb.” 

“ (rood morning, bridegroom,” said a third. “The 

..un s lines blight, and the moss-brown tarn is more 
limpid than the running rill.” 

“All happiness,” said a fourth rider, “when the 

“ erie ne , sfcle ? with the jolly owl, and is not afraid when 
he sounds his horn.” 

But Ogilvy only compn sed his lips the more, and 
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iool ed tlie more gloomy, solacing himself with the 
vision of Honour, the beautiful yet stern virgin, and 
immaculate as she who shook her mailed petticoats 
after getting out of Jupiter’s head. Nor was the in- 
- mration diminished as he now saw rising before him 
the ruggei pile of Bell’s Tower, wherein the bell rang 
fl more lustily as the hour approached. The guests 
wore t.ironging in a multiform, many-coloured mass, 
all eager for the honour of a Bower's smile. I lie was 
soon among the midst of them, repaying neither com¬ 
pliment, nor salutation, nor mute nod, with a single 
sign of acknowledgment. And now lie entered the 
gloat hall, where already the invited numbers were 
nearly completed. How grand the scene! What silks, 
and satins, and taffetas, flowerings, braidings, and be- 
purflings, and hooped inflations! what towering toupees, 
built up Avith horse-hair and dyed hemp, stiffened Avith 
starch! what nosegays, redolent of heather-bells, and 
roses, and orange blossoms 1 There sat Dame Bower 
herself, fat and jolly, with her ruby dewlap, looking 
dignity; and BoAver, the laird, great in legend. Mess 

John, too, even fatter than tradition Avill have him_ 

the sleek bald head and face, where a thousand sly¬ 
nesses could play together Avithout jostling. But what 
||ere all these, and the fairest and the proudest there, 
to Isobel BoAver, as, arrayed in her long Avhite veil she 
sailed about, heedless of all decorum: showeriS her 
' ■ iimph upon envious damsels, as if she would blight 
all their fond hopes to make a rich soil for the flower¬ 
ing of her own ! If others sat and looked for bein- 
looked at, and others stood for being admired, she 
walked and movei for worship, as if she claimed the 
peripatetic honour of the entire round of adoration. 
ISot that she stared for it: she was too intensely! 
magnetized to doubt of the jumping of the steel sparks 
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to he all arranged rayonnant, like a horse-shoe, round 
the centre of her glory. Then, as there is by the do- 
■meffl|law a wearock in every nest, however speckled, 
and however redolent of balm-leaves or resonant of 
chirpings, where was Sweet Marjory Bower? Where 
that law ought to place her, by older legends than the 
date of Bower pride and power—in a corner, plainly 
dressed, and trying with downcast eyes to escape ob¬ 
servation. But how pallid !—as if all the colours there 

lad vied to steal from her cheeks, not the rosy bloom 
tor never was there—but the fresh white of the 
1 y> moie beautiful man all the flowers of the garden' 
at l not the colour alone, but the light itself*of the 
lily s eye. Nay, it would seem that the greatest robber 
of all was her sister, whose look turned upon her as if 
in scoin of her humility, and in pleasure of her woe. 

As Ogilvy entered, walking up direct and stedfastly 
to the midst of the great hall, there arose the welcome 
iiizz, like that humming which makes musical the 
sphere where comes the reigning queen of the hive. 
But how soon, as the bell in the tower ceased to ring 
was all that noise hushed into a death-like silence, as 
he stood without sign or movement, with his arms 
crossed, and his gloomy eyes fixed on the only empty 
space in that crowded assembly ! Would he not look 
at the bride, or salute the bride’s mother, or shake 
hands wit . the bride’s father, or do any one of all those 
many things which lay to his duty—far more to his 
inclination—as a happy bridegroom ? Not one of them. 
And there he stood, as a motionless (Grecian god hewn 
out of veritable panthei ion, with its ivory eyes, and the 
11111 1 ",iii '!n,.j mts all about. Nay, the likeness was 
even more perfect; for as these worshippers, from the 
very fear of reverence and the impression of awe, kept 
at a distance from that centre of deity, so those guests 
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who were nearest to the strange man moved instinctively 
away, leaving him in the middle of the charmed ring. 
But even this did not move him. Then there was 
business to be done. “ Oh 1 he was only meditative." 
The greatness of the occasion was the mother of a 
hundred excuses. Still to all it was oppressive, killing 
enthusiasm, and so unlike what these gay hopefuls had 
prefigured of that celestial state in which they wished 
themselves to be. Only Isobel seemed unchanged. She 
whispered to Mess John—most unseemly; but was she 
not the Devil Isobel ? < Igilvy, even as a statue, was 

hers, and could not get away. Then the bridesmaids 
sought each other, by the clustering sympathy of their 
gay wreaths and their oikce, and the bridesman stood 
in readiness. Mess John was at the altar; and the bell 
was to ring the celebrating peal alter the ceremony was 
ended, and the guests should fall to their knives and 
inrks ; and the retainers on the lawn, where the fire 
blazed wild to roast the ox and honour the bride, 
should sit down to their marriage feast. 

As Solemnity is the mother of Angerona, with her 
finger on her lip, so here reigned now the utmost still¬ 
ness that could be enforced by heaving hearts against 
1 11 Il [ ol a crowd. Scarce}v a sound was heard as 
the altar was encircled. 1 ou roig it have detected a 
sigh, if it had not been that every sigh was suppressed. 
Even Isobel was mute, but not from any cessation of 
her triumph—rather from the impression of its culmina¬ 
tion in possession. She stood grandly, looking around 
her, in defiance of the inexorable law of down-gazing 
on the ground, where brides see so much which no one 
else sees. Nor had she yet expressed by a look any 
wonder at the statue bridegroom, whose attitude was 
still unchanged. All is eye, and ear, and throbbing 
heart} when,of a sudden the door of the great h i i 
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opened, calling the eye in the direction of the screech. 
Who dared? Sor e one more daring than common 
humanity. A figure entered, in the dress of another 
biide, 'a tall figure, with surely nothing to be covered 
by the white satin and the long lace mantilla, sus¬ 
pended from the top of a wreathed head white as the 
driven snows of Salmon, but bones, sheer bones. The 
face could scarcely be seen for the folds of the veil: 
only two eyes, with no more light in them than what 
plays on the surface of untransparent things, and fixed 
and immoveable as il they saw nothing. The guests 
were breathless from stupefying amazement. They 
beheld it pass into the middle of the hall, where, in 

1 been deserted, it began a move¬ 
ment something like dancing. Strange mutterings 01 
a broken-voiced song, with words about long years 
having passed away, rhyming with bridal day, and so 

Joith, in the cauldron-kettle-and-incantation style, came 
in snatches. 

It is that infernal old witch, Fatricia Bower/’ 
screamed Devil Isobel. 


And rushing forward, the impassioned creature threw 
tlu’ weight of her body on the composition of bones and 
s.il in. It fell, with a loud shrill scream from a windpipe 
1 1 breath of ninety-seven years. 

Dame Bower and Sweet Marjory rushed forward and 
drew back the veil. It was the antediluvian Patricia. 


was dead. The last spark had been offered to 
1 lymen, and the incense canister was broken. Drops 
of blood issued from her mouth and nose, and sat upon 
flic marble face, with still remains of flic old beauty in 

if which had charmed Walter Ogilvy, like dots on the 
tiger lily. 

At this moment the bell began to clang. Devil 
Isobel was gone. She had hurried out the moment 
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she knew that the spark of life had fled. Nor could 
she be found. The song says— 

“ They sought her here, they sought her tlirro, 

By lochs and streams that scent the main, 

By forests dark, and gardens fair; 

But she was never seen again.” 

A trick, this last line, of some of the old legend- 
mongers of the BelTs Tower minstrels, no doubt to 
conceal the shame of the family; for Devil Isobel had 
flown to the tower, where, having concealed herself till 
the bell-ringers went away to join in the feast of tin* 
ox, which they never tasted even after so nmch \ lling 
and hauling, she mounted to the belfry. Somehow she 
had contrived to cast the bell-rope round one of the 
beams by which the bell was suspended, so as to pro¬ 
duce no noise, and then, having made a noose of a 
different kind from that she had that day been busily 
twining, she suspended herself by the neck. it was 
some days before' she was discovered. The long white 
figure, still arrayed in the marriage dress with the flow¬ 
ing veil, had been observed by some of the searchers; 
and then, strange enough, it was remembered that one 
solitary clang of the bell had been heard after the 
cessation of the ringing. That was the death-peal of 
Isobel Bower. But, a year after, that same bell had 
another peal to sound—no other than the celebration 
of the marriage o; Hector Ogilvy and Sweet Marjory. 
Some say that Bells Tower got its name from the con¬ 
traction of Isobel. Names stick after the tilings Inn 

passed away. They did well at least to change the rope 
—-finis funis. 
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doctor dobbie. 

The particular day in the life of the worthy disciple of 
Esculapms to which we desire to direct the attention of 
the reader was raw, coldish, and drizzly in the morn¬ 
ing, but cleared up towards noon; and although it 
never became what could be called warm (it was the 
latter end of September), it turned out a very passable 
sort of day on the whole—such a day as no man could 
reasona y object to, unless he had some particular 
purpose of Ins own to serve. In such case he might 
perhaps have wished more rain, or probably more 
sunshine, as the one or the other suited his interest • 

u "" MU '* 1 selfish motives interfered, the dav 
must lave been generally allowed to have been a good 

one. The thermometer stood at—we forget what: and 
tne barometer indicated “Fair.” 


Hpgf S 0 NAL # APrE ARANCG, CHARACTER, AND PECULIARITIES 

OF THE DOCTOR. 

I 

I he doctor was a little stout man, not what could 
< mI!c d < >i |>nlent, but presenting that sort of plump 
appearance which gives the idea of a person’s farin'!, 
lard-packed, squeezed, crammed into his skin. 

Such was the doctor, then—not positively fat, but 
thick, firm, and stumpy; the latter characteristic bein'* 
considerably heightened by his always wearing a pair 
of glossy Hessian boots, which, firmly encasing his little 

thick leg, up nearly to the knee,, gaVe a peotSto JJrf 
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stamina and solidity to his nether person. The doctor 
stood like a rock in his Hessians, and stumped along in 
them—for he was excessively vain of them—as proudly 
as a field-marshal, planting iiis little iron heels on the 
flag-stones with a sharpness and decision that told of a 
firm and vigorous step* 

The doctor was no great hand at his trade ; but this, 
it is but rair to observe, was not his own opinion. Jt 
was the opinion only of those who employed him, and 
of the little public to whom he was known. lie him¬ 
self entertained wholly different sentiments on the sub¬ 
ject. The doctor, in truth, was a vain, conceited little 
gentleman; but, withal, a pleasant sort of person, and 
very generally liked. He sung a capital song, and had 
an inexhaustible fund of animal spirits. 

One consequence of the latter circumstance was his 
being much invited out amongst his friends and ac¬ 
quaintances. He was, in fact, a regular guest at all 
their festivities and merry-makings, and on these oc¬ 
casions used to get himself fully more strongly malted 
than became a gentleman of his grave profession. 

When returning Lome of a night in this state, the 
doctoi lit tb' iron eels mig;it )e heard rap-rap¬ 
ping on the flag-stones at a great distance in the quiet 
street, for he then piano aem wi :h still more decision 
and vigour than when sober; and so well known in his 
neighbourhood was the sound of his footsteps, so audible 
weie they in the stillness of the night, and so habitually 
late was he in returning home—his profession forming 
an excellent excuse for this—that people, even while 
sitting at their own firesides, or, it might be, in bed, 
although at the height o 1 'ee storeys, became aware 
the moment they heard his heels, thlt the doctor was 
passing beneath; am the exclamations, u .‘hat’s the 
doctor,” or “ There goes the doctor,” announced the 
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important fact to many a family circle. All uncon¬ 
scious, however, of these recognitions, the doctor 
stumped on his way, reflecting the while, it mmht 
be, on the good cheer he had just been enjoying. ° 

On these occasions, the doctor, while he kept the 
open street, got on swimmingly; but the dark and 
somewhat tortuous staircase which he had to ascend 

1 ' ' ; > icile—the said domicile being on the 

third flat—used to annoy him sadly. When very 

much overcome, as, we grieve to say it, the doctor 
very frequently was, the labour it cost him to make 
out the three stairs was very serious. It was long 
piotiacted, too; it took him an immense time; for, 
conscious of his unsteady condition, lie climbed s’lowly 
and deliberately, but we cannot add quietly ; for his 
shuffling, kicking, and blowing, to which he frequently 
added a muttered objurgation or two on missing a step, 
as he struggled up the dark stair, were distinctly audible 
to the whole land. By merely listening, they could 
trace his whole progress with the utmost accuracy, 
from the moment he entered the close, until the slam 
of a door announced that the doctor was housed. They 
could hear him pass along the close—they could hear 
him commence his laborious ascent—they could hear 
him struggling upwards, and, anon, the point of his 
boot striking against a step, tvhicli he had taken more 
surely than necessary—they could hear him gain the 
landing-place at his own door, signified by a peculiar 
shuffle, which almost seemed to express the intelligence 
that a great work had been accomplished—they could 
hear the doctor fumbling amongst his keys and loose 
coin for his check-key, and again fumbling with this 
check-key about its aperture in the door, the hitting of 
the latter being a tedious and apparently most diffi- 
oult achievement—and, lastly, they could hear the door 
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flung to with great violence, announcing the finale of 
the doctor’s progress. 

< >ver and above the more ordinary and obvious diffi¬ 
culties attending the doctor's ascent on such occasions, 
and under such circumstances as those o which we 
speak, there was one of a peculiar and particularly 
annoying nature. This was the difficulty he found in 
discriminating his own landing-place from the others,— 
a difficulty which was greatly increased by the entire 
similarity of all the landing-places on the stair, the 
doors in all of which were perfect counterparts of each 
other, and stood exactly in the same relative positions. 
This difficulty often nonplussed him sadly ; but he at 
length fell upon a method of overcoming it, and of 
ensuring his making attempts on no door but his own. 
He counted the landing-places as he gained them, 

]musing a second or two on each to draw breath, am 
impress its number on his memory,—one, two, three 
then out with the check-key. 

Now this was all very well had the doctor continued 

to 1 eckon accurately 5 but, considering die state of 

ojbfuscati n in which he generally returned home at 

night, it was very possible that he might miscount on 

an occasion, and take that for three which, according 

to Cocker, was only two, or that for two which, by the 

same authority, was but one. This was perfectly >os- 

sible, as the sequel of our tale will sufficiently prove. 

In he meantime, we proceed to other matters; and, to 

n&lce our history as complete as possible, we start anew 
with— 


THE DOCTOR’S SHOP. 

It had not a very imposing appearance; for, to tell 
a truth, the doctor’s circumstances were by no means 
m a palmy state. The shop, therefore, was decidedly 
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a shabby one. I t was very small and very dirty, with 
a lirtle projecting bow window, the lower panes of 
which were mystified with some sort of light green 
substance—paint or paper, we don’t know which—in 
order to baffle the curiosity of the prying urchins who 
used to congregate about it. Not that they were at¬ 
tracted by anything in the window itself, but that it. 
happened to be a favourite station of the boys in the 
neighbourhood,—a sort of mustering place, or place of 
call, where they could at any time find each other. 
The typical display in the doctor’s window consisted 
of a blue bottle, a pound of salts, and a serpent; the 
second being made up into labelled packages of about 
an ounce weight each, and built up with nice skill 
against one of the panes, so as to make as much show 
as possible. The serpent was a native of the Lammer- 
moor Mills, which a boy, who drove a buttermilk cart, 
brought in one morning, and sold to the doctor for a 
shilling. 

The inside of the doctor’s shop, which besides being 
very dirty was very dark, had a strange, mysterious, 
equivocal sort of character about it. Everything was 
dingy, and greasy, and battered, and mutilated. Dirty 
broken glasses stood in dark and dirty corners; rows 
of dirty bottles, some without stoppers, and some with 
the necks chipped off, and containing drops of black, 
villanous-looking liquids, stood on dirty shelves; rows 
of battered, unctuous-looking drawers, rising tier above 
tier, lined one side of the shop, most of which were 
handled with bits of greasy cord, the brass handles 
with which they had been originally furnished having 
long since disappeared, and never having been re¬ 
placed. 

What these drawers contained, no human being but 
the doctor himself could tell. In truth, lew of them 
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contained anything at all. Those that did, could be 
described only as holding mysterious, dirty-looking 
powders, lumps ol incomprehensible substances, oi 
masses of desiccated vegetable matter of powerful and 
most abominable flavour. 

For all these, the doctor had, doubtless, very learned 
names; but such as we have described them was their 
appearance to the eye of lie uninitiated. 

To complete the charms of the doctors medical 
establishment, it was constantly pervaded by a heavy, 
unearthly smell, that, we verily believe, no man but 
himself could have inhaled for an hour and lived. 

Notwithstanding the unpretending and homely cha¬ 
racter of the doctor’s establishment, it boasted a sound- 
in" name. The doctor himself called it, and so did the 

signboard over tlie door, u The-Medical Hall, 

a title which the envious thought absurd enough for a 
, lace whose proudest show was a blue bottle, a ] b 
of salts, and a serpent. But these people did not recol¬ 
lect, or did not choose to recollect, the high pretensions 
of the doctor himself. They did not advert to the 
numerous degrees, honorary titles, fellowships, etc., 
which he had acquired, otherwise they would have 
looked to the man, not to the shop. Probably, how¬ 
ever, few of them were aware of the number of these 
which he boasted ; but it is a act, nevertheless, that 
the doctor could, and did on particular occasions, sign 
himself thus:— u David Dobbie, M.D.; E.F.; M.N.O. 5 
U.V.; Z.Y.X.; W.V.U. nor did he hesitate some¬ 
times to alter the letters according to the inspiration 
of the happy moment. 

Now, had the doctor’s right to all these titles been 
taken into account, and, so taken, been appreciated as 
it ought, there would have been fewer sneers at his 
Medical Hall than there was as matters stood. 
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THE INVITATION. 

In another part of this history we have stated that 
the doctor, being generally liked, was much invited 
out to feastings and merry-makings, and convivialities 
of all sorts, from the aristocratic roast turkey and bottle 
of port, to the plebeian Findhorn haddock and jug of 
toddy. But all, in this way, was fish that came in°the 
doctor’s net. Provided there was quantity—particu¬ 
larly in the liquor department—he was not much 
given to shying at quality. He certainly preferred 
wine, but by no means turned up his nose at a tumbler, 
lev men, in fact, could empty more at a sitting 1 . 

a ^ was observed of the doctor, by those who knew 
hi I a intimately, that he was always in bad humour on 
what he called blank days. These were days on wh 
he had no invitation on han< (or any description of 
guzzle whatever—either dinner, tea, supper, or a “ just 
come up and take a glass of toddy in the evening.’* 

put it did sometimes happen ; 
and on these occasions the doctor’s short and snappish 
answers gave sufficient intimation of the provoking fact. 

In such temper, then, and for such reason, was the 
doct.oi in the forenoon of the particular day in his life 
which we have made the subject of this paper. He 
was as cioss as an old drill-sergeant; and what made 
him woise, the affair he had been at on the preceding 
night had been a very poor one. He had been hinted 
away after the third tumbler—treatment which had 
driven the doctor to swear, mentally, that he would 
never enter the house again. How far he would keep 
s d cunation, it remained for another invitation 

to prove. 

Ju this mood, then, and at the time already alluded 
to, was Ilie doctor employed, behind his counter, iu 
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measuring o*t some liquid in a graduated glass, ’which 
he held between him and the light, and on which he 
was looking very intently, as the liquid was precious, 
the quantity wanted small, and the glass but faintly 
marked, when a little boy entei'ed the shop, and in¬ 
quired if Dr. Dobbie was within. 

“Yes. What do you want?” replied the doctor 
gruffly, and without taking his eye off the graduated 
glass. 

“Here’s a line for ye, sir,” said the boy, laying a 
card on the counter. 

“Who’s it from?” roared the doctor. 

“ Frae Mr. Walkinshaw, sir,” replied the boy, meekly; 
“ and he would like to ken whether ye can come or no.” 

“ Come ; oh, surely. Let me see,” said the doctor. 
“Come; ay, certainly,” he added, his tone suddenly 
dropping down to the mild and affable, and speaking 
from an intuitive knowledge of the tenor of the card. 
“ Surely ; let me see.” And the doctor opened the note 
and read, his eyes gloating, and his countenance dis¬ 
solving into smiles, as he did so:— 

“Dear Doctor,— A few friends at half-past eight 
Just a haddock and a jug of toddy. Be as pointed as 
you can. Won’t be kept very late. Dear Doctor, yours 
truly, “R. Walkinsiiaw.” 

“My compliments to Mr. Walkinshaw,” said the 
doctor, with a bland smile, and folding up the card 
with a sort of affectionate air as he spoke, “ and tell 
him I will be pointed. Stop, boy,” he added, on the 
latter’s being about to depart with his message; “stop,” 
he said, running towards his till, and thence abstract¬ 
ing threepence, which he put into the boy’s hand, with 
a—“ There, my boy, take that to buy marbles.” The 
doctor always rewarded such messengers ; but he did 
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so systematically, and by a rule of his own. For an 
invitation to breakfast he gave a penny, thus estimat¬ 
ing tl,at meal at all but the lowest possible rate; for 
■ in in\i,;,ti m i l iner he gave sixpence; for one to 

supper, threepence, as exemplified in the instance 
above. 


In possession of Mr. Walkinsliaw’s invitation, the 

' ct0 . r continued in excellent spirits throughout the 
remainder of the day. 


THE GUZZLE. 

At the height of three stories, in a respectable-look¬ 
ing tenement in a certain quarter of a certain city which 
shall be nameless, there resided a decent widow woman 
of the name of Paton, who kept lodgers. 

u ticular time, and on the particular occasion 
al : (l 01 which we introduce the reader to Mrs. Patou’s 
lodging-house, mere was a certain parlour in the said 
house 111 a state of unusual tidiness. Not to say that 

this parlour was not always in good order: it was; but 

in the present instance, it displayed an extra decree 
both of redding -up and of comfort, ° 

An unusually large fire blazed in the polished grate 

and a xmple of candles, in shining candlesticks, stood 

on the bright mahogany table. On a small old-fashioned 

sideboard was exhibited a goodly display of bottles 

and glasses, flanked by a sugar basin, heaped up with 

snowy bits of refined sugar; a small plate of cut cheese, 

another of biscuii, and a iliird bearing a couide of 
lemons. 

Everything about the room, in short, gave indication 
of an approaching guzzle. The symptoms were unmis- 
takeable. The only occupant of the room at this time 
was a gentleman, who sat in an arm-chair opposite the 
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fire, carelessly turning over the leaves of a new maga¬ 
zine. His heart, evidently, was not in the employment; 
he was merely putting off time, and doing so with some 
impatience of' manner, for 1 e was ever and anon pulling 

out his watch to see how the night sped on. 

This gentleman was Mr. Walkinshaw, the doctor’s 
inviter, head clerk in a respectable mercantile establish¬ 
ment in the city; and, we need hardly say, one of Mrs. 
Paton’s lodgers. Neither need we say, we fancy, that 
he was just now waiting, and every moment expecting, 
the arrival of the doctor, and the other friends he had 
invited, nor that the preparations above described were 
intended for the special enjoyment of the party alluded to. 

“ Five-and-twenty minutes to nine,” said Mr. TV al- 
kinshaw, looking for the twentieth time at the dial o: 
his watch. “ I wonder what has become of the doctor ! 
he used to be so pointed.” 

At this moment a ring of the door bell announced a 
visitor. Mr. Walkinshaw, in his impatience for the ap¬ 
pearance of his friends, and not doubting that this was 
one of them, snatched up the candle, and ran to the 
door himself. He opened it; when a little thick-set 
figure, in Hessian boots, wrapped up in an ample blue 
cloth cloak, with an immense cape, and having a red 
comforter tied round his throat, presented himself, it 
was the doctor. 

“ How d’ye do ? and how d’ye do ? Come away. 
fGlad to see youl” with cordial shaking of hands and 
joyous smiles, marked the satisfaction with which the 
inviter and the invited met. The doctor was in high 
spirits, as he always was on such occasions; that is, 
when there was a prospect of good eating and drinking, 
and nothing to pay. 

Having assisted the doctor to divest himself of his 
cloak, hat, and comforter, Mr. Walkinshaw ushered him 
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into his room; and having kindly seated him in the 
arm-chair which he had himself occupied a minute or 
two before, he ran to the sideboard, took therefrom a 
small bot le, and very small glass of the shape of a 
thistle-top, and approaching his guest, said in a coax¬ 
ing tone, filling up at the same time— 

“Thimbleful 01 brandy, doctor; just to take the 
dull off.” Anything for an excuse in such cases. 

“ Why, no objection, my dear sir,” said the doctor, 
smiling most graciously, taking the proffered glass of 
ruby-coloured liquid, wishing health and a good wife to 
his host, and tossing off the tiny bumper. 

1 he doctor ha» scarcely Iholted his alcohol, when the 
door bell again rung violently. 

“There they are at last I” exclaimed Walkinshaw, 
joyously. 

And there they were, to be sure. Half-a-dozen 
rattling fellows all in a lump. In they poured into 
Walkinslniw’s room with hilarious glee. 

“Ali, doctor. < 'U, doctor. Here too, doctor. 3 io;>e 
you’re well, doctor. Glad to see you, doctor I” re¬ 
sounded in all quarters; for they were all intimate 
acquaintances of our medical friend, and were really 
delighted to see him. 

To this running fin* of salutation, the doctor replied 
by a series of beoks, bows, and smiles, and a shaking 
of hands, right and left, in rapid succession. 

All these, and such like preliminaries, gone through, 
tin* party took their scuts around the table, and the 
business of the evening began* It soon did more: it 
progressed, and that most joyously. Jug followed jug 

in rapid succession. The doctor got into exuberant 

spirits, and sung several of his best songs, in his best 
manner. But alas 1 — 

** Pleasures arc/' ote. oto. 
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They are, sweet poet, and no man could be more 
strongly impressed with, or would have more readily 
allowed the truth and happy application of thy beauti¬ 
ful similes, than the doctor, on the occasion of which 
we are speaking. Enjoyment was quickly succeeded 
by satiety; and alert apprehension, and quick percep¬ 
tion, by that doziness and obfuscation of the faculties 
which marks the quantum suff. at the festive board. 

The doctor was a man wno could have said with the 

face of clay— 

“And cursed be lie who first cries, Hold, enough! 

But, being but mortal, after all, his powers were not 
illimitable. There was a boundary which even he 
could not pass, and at the same time lay his hand on 

his breast and say, “ I’m sober.” 

That boundary the doctor had now passed by a pret ty 
good way. In plain language, he was cut, very much 
cut, as was made sufficiently evident by various little 
symptoms,—such as a certain thickness of speech ; a 
certain diffusion of dull red over the whole counte¬ 
nance, extending to and including the ears, which 
seemed to become transparent, like a pair of thin, llat, 
red pebbles; a certain look of stupidity and non-com- 
prehension ; and a certain heaviness and lacklustreness 
of eye, that gave these organs a strong resemblance to 
a couple of parboiled gooseberries. 

Sensible of his own condition, sensible that he could 
hold cut no longer, the doctor now moved, in the most 
intelligible language which he could conveniently com¬ 
mand, that the diet should be deserted pro loco et tempore . 

The motion was unanimously approved of; this una¬ 
nimity having been secured by the inability of several 
of the party, who had been rendered hors de combat , to 
express dissent. 
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fhe doctor had not proceeded far on his way i , 
until he found himself alone. One after another his 

IthTrt 8 ,? P °f PI?ed ° ff; S ° me disappearing mysteriously, 
others giving fair warning of their departure, by shak¬ 
ing him by the hand, and wishing him 

“good night. 


And rosy dreams and slumbers light. ” 

Left to h own eflections, and, we may add, to his 
own exertions, the doctor stumped bravely homeward 
and, without meeting with anything particularly worthy 
o notice, arrived safely at his own close mouth. 

In another part of this history, we have mentioned 
that there were one or two difficulties that always 
awaited the doctor on his return home when in the 
particular state in which he was at this moment. The 
first of these difficulties was to climb the dark tortuous 
staircase, on the third story of which was his domicile. 

I he second was to discriminate between his neighbours’ 
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door and his own. The reader will recollect that, to 
obviate this last difficulty, the doctor fell upon the in¬ 
genious expedient of counting he landing-places as he 

ascended, his own being number three. 

The reader’s memory refreshed as to hese particulars, 
we proceed to say that the doctor, having traverses the 
close with a tolerably firm and steady step, co 
his laborious ascent of the stair in his usual manner, 
but with evidently fully more difficulty, as some of the 
neighbours, who heard his struggles, reman ked, than 
ordinary,—a circumstance i roin v. i; • 1 ' h '> • } 1 [ ' 1 1J11 d 
and correctly enough, as we have seen—that the doctor 

was more than ordinarily overcome. 

The first flight of steps the doctor accomplished with 
perfect success, and with perfect accuracy recorded it 
as number one. This done, he commenced the ascent 
of number two; and, after a severe struggle, accom¬ 
plished it also. But by the time he had done so, the 
doctor had lost his reckoning, and, believing that he 
had gained his own landing-p ace, from which, we 
need hardly remind the reader, he was yet an entire 
flight of stairs distant, he deliberately pulled out his 
check-key, and applied it to the door of the neighbour 
who lived right under him,—a certain Mr. Thomson, 
who pursued the intellectual calling of a cheesemonger. 

Having inserted the key in the lock, the doctor gave 
it the necessary twitch ; and, obedient to the hint, the 
bolt rose, the door opened, and the doctor walked in. 

Being pitch-dark, and the two houses—that is, the 
doctor’s and Mr. Thomson’s—being of precisely the 
same construction within, nothing presented itself to 
the unconscious burglar to inform him of the blunder 
he had made. 

Satisfied, or rather never doubting, that all w r as 
right, the doctor shut the door, and, groping along the 
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passage,, sought the door of a small apartment on the 
lett, which, m las own house, was his bedroom. This 
i oom he readily found; and it so happened that in Mr. 

homson s house this same apartment was also a bed¬ 
room; so that the doctor, under all circumstances, 
eould not be blamed for feeling perfectly at ease as to 
his situation. In this feeling, he planted himself down 
in a chair, and began deliberately to unbutton his waist¬ 
coat, preparatory to tumbling in. While thus employed 
the doctor indulged in a sort of soliloquy, embracing 
certain reflections and reminiscences connected with 
his present condition and recent revelries. 

All light, then, said the doctor, referring to his 

present position. “ Snug in my own bedroom. Capital 

song yon of Ned’s; one of Gilfirian’s, I think. Writes 

•i beautiful song, Gil a pretty song — very pretty. 

Good feeling, sweet natural sentiment, and all that sort 

of thing. Must get his new edition, and learn half-a- 

dozen of them. Hah! confoundedly drunk though— 

that lee-lurch ugly. Never mind : dead sober in the 

morning; sound as a roach, ’lake a seidlitz, and all 
right.” 

While thus expressing the ideas that were crowding 
through his addled brain, the doctor’s attention was 
suddenly attracted by a noise at the outer door. lie 
paused to listen. It was some one, with a key, en¬ 
deavouring to gain access. What could it mean? 
Thieves, robbers, no doubt of it. The doctor did not 
doubt it. So. rasping a huge, thick crab-stick, which 
he always carried at night, and w hich he had on the 
present occasion laid against the wall close by where 
he sal, the doctor stole on tiptoe towards the door, 
and taking up a position about a yard distant from 
il, raised his crab-stick aloft, and in this attitude 
slily nwniicd ilu* entrance of the thief, whom ho pro* 
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He had not to wait long. The door opened: and, all un¬ 
conscious of what was awaiting him, Thomson entered. 
It was all he was allowed to do, however; for, in the 
next instant, a well-directed blow from the doctor’s 

i ib-stick laid him senseless on the floor. 

Take that, you burglarious villain,” shouted the 

doctor triumphantly, on seeing the success of his 

assault; “and that, and that, and that,” he added 

plunging sundry forcible kicks into the body of his 

prostrate victim with the points of his little stumpy 
Hessians. 

Having settled his man, as he imagined, the doctor 
stooped down, and, seizing him by the neck of his coat 
proceeded to drag him to the outside of the door. This 
was a work of some difficulty, as Thomson was rather 
a heavy man; but it was accomplished. The doctor 
exerted himself, and succeeded in hauling the uncon¬ 
scious body ol Ins mil r oate neighbour on to the 
landing-place on the outside. Having got. him there, 
he edged him towards the descent, and, giving him a 
shove with his foot, sent him rolling down the stairs. 

The housebreaker thus disposed of, and put, as the 
doctor believed, beyond all power of doing any more 
mischief in this world, the latter, highly satisfied with 
what he had done, and not a little vain of his prowess 
re-entered the house, carefully secured the door after 
him with chain and bolt, and retired to the little bed- 
"•om of which ho had been before in possession. 

Somewhat sobered by the occurrence which had just 

taken place, the doctor now discovered various little 
circumstances which rather surprised him. He could 
not, for instance, find his nightcap; it was notin the 

place where it used to be. Neither oould he find the 

boot-jack; it was not where it used to bo either. The 
bed, too, ho thought, hail taken up a strange position: 
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it was not in the same corner of the room, and the 
head was reversed. The head of his bed used to he 
towards the door; he now found the foot in that direc¬ 
tion. 

All these little matters the doctor noted, and thought 
them rather odd; but he set them all down to the 
debit of his housekeeper,—some as the results of care¬ 
lessness—such as the absence of the nightcap and boot- 
jack; others—the shifting of the bet and altering 
position—to the whim of some new arrangement. 

Thus satisfactorily accounting for the little omissions 
and discrepancies he noted, the doctor began to peel; 
and, in a short time after, was snugly buried beneath 
the blankets, with his red comforter round his head in 
place of a nightcap. 

Leaving the doctor for a time, thus comfortably 
quartered, we will look after the unfortunate victim of 
his prowess, whose rights he was now so complacently 
usurping. 

For fully half an hour after he had been bundled 
down stairs by the doctor in the way already described, 
poor Thomson lay without sense or motion. At about 
the end of that time, however, he so far recovered as 
to be able to emit two or three dismal groans, which 
happening to be overheard by the policeman on the 
station, who was at the moment going his rounds, he 
hastened towards the quarter from whence the alarm¬ 
ing sounds proceeded, and found the ill-used cheese¬ 
monger lying at full length on the stair, head downwards, 
and, of course, feet uppermost. 

The policeman held his lantern close to the face of 
the unfortunate man, to see if he could recognise him; 
but this he could not, and that for two reasons: First, 
being newly come to the station, he did not know 
Thomson at all; and, second, the countenance of the 
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latter was so covered with blood, and otherwise dis- 

iigured, that, suppose he had, he could not possibly 
have recognised him. 

Seeing the man in a senseless state, and, as he 
thought, perhaps mortally injured, the policeman has¬ 
tened to the office to give notice of his situation, and 
to procure assistance to have him carried there; all of 
which was speedily done. A bier was brought, and on 
this bier the person of the unfortunate cheesemonger 
was placed, and borne to the police office. ° 

Medical aid being here afforded to the sufferer, he 
was soon brought so far round as to be able to give 
some account of himself, and of the misfortune which 
had befallen him. 11 is face, too, having been cleared 
of the bloodily which it was disguised, he was re¬ 
cognised by several persons in the office; and being 
known to be a respectable man, the wonder was greatly 
increased to see him in so lamentable a condition. Mr. 

Thomson’s account, however, of the occurrences of the 
night explained all. 


lie stated that, on returning iionie to his own house, 
in which there was no one living at present but him- 
selff lie was encountered by some one in the passage 
and knocked down the instant he entered the door. 
Who or what the person was he could not tell, but lie 

had no doubt that it was some one who had entered 

the house for the purpose of robbing it; and added 


h's belief that the house was filled with robbers, who, 

he had no doubt, had plundered it of every portable 

article worth carrying away. 

How he came to be found on tlie stair he could not 


tell, but supposed that he had been dragged there after 
he bad been knocked down (bat. proceeding having 

deprived him of all consciousness. 

Here ended Mr. Thomson’s deposition} and great 
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was the sensation, great the commotion which it excite* 
in the police office. So daring a burglary—so daring 
an assault. The like had not been heard of for years. 
In a twinkling, eight or ten men were mustered, 
lanterned, and bludgeoned; and, headed by a sergeant, 
were on their march to the scene of robbery. 

On arriving at Mr. Thomson s door, they found it 
fast, and all quiet within. What was to be lone? 
Force open the door? Perhaps some of the villains 
were still in the house. At any rate, it was proper to 

see what state things were in. 

A smith was accordingly sent for, the lock picked, and 
the door thrown open, when, headed by the sergeant 
with a pistol in his hand, in rushed a mob of police¬ 
men, a constellation of lanterns, a forest of bludgeons. 

(The guardians of the night now dispersed them¬ 
selves over the house; but, to their great surprise, 
bund no trace whatever o the thieves. There appeared 
to have been nothing disturbed, and the doors and 
windows remained all fast. 

Puzzled by these circumstances, the police had begun 
to abate somewhat of that zeal with which they had 
first commenced their search, and were standing to¬ 
gether in knots, some in one room and some in another, 
discussing the probabilities and likelihoods of the case, 
when those in the doctor’s apartment were suddenly 
startled by a loud snore or grunt, proceeding from the 
bed, which was followed by a restless movement, and 
the exclamation—“ Thieves, robbers !” muttered in the 
thick indistinct way of a person dreaming. 

In an instant, half a dozen policemen rushed towards 
the bed, drew aside the curtains, and there beheld the 
unconscious face of the heroic little doctor just peering 
out of the blankets, and a section of the red comforter 
in which his head was entombed in the manner already 
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set forth. We have said that the face on which the 
astonished policemen now looked was an unconscious 
one. So it Avas; for, notwithstanding the grunt he 
had emitted, the movement he had made, and the 

' A he ii::d Altered, the doctor Avas still sound 

asleep ; the former having been merely the result of 
dreamy reminiscences of the past, awakened by an 

indist inct. s< nse of the presence of some person or per- 
sons in the house. 

In mute surprise, the police, every one holding his 
1 rn aloft, and thus surrounding the bed with a 
1 1 light, gazed for a second or two on the sleeping 
Esculapius.' They had never, in the course of all 
their experience, seen a burglar take things so coolly 

<l! ! < 1 richly. That he should enter a house with 

me intention of robbing it, and should deliberately 

strip, go to bed, and take a snooze in that house, was 

a piece oi such daring impudence as they had never 
heard of before. 

It was no time, however, for making reflections on 
the subject. The business in hand was to secure the 
villain; and this was promptly done. Finding his 
sleep so profound as not to be easily disturbed, half a 
dozen men, lanterns and sticks in hand, flung then - 
selves on the doctor, and, seizing him by the legs and 
arms, had him in a twinkling on the floor on the 
breadth of his back. Confounded and bewildered as 
he was by the extraordinary and appalling circum¬ 
stances in which he now found himself—surrounded 
with what appeared to him to be a mob—lanterns flit¬ 
ting about as il, irk as the sparks on a piece of burned 

paper—cudgels bristling around him like a paling_ 

and, to complete all, a clamour and hubbub of tongues 
that might have been heard three streets offwe 
say, confounded and bewildered as he was by these 
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sights and sounds, the doctor’s pluck did not desert 
him. Starting to his feet, and not doubting that he 
was in the midst of a mob of housebreakers, he seized 
one of the policemen by the throat, when a deadly 
struggle ensued, in which the doctor’s shirt was, in a 
twinkling, torn up into ribbons; in another twinkling 
he was floored by a blow from a baton, and rendered 

incapable of further resistance. 

The combat had been a most unequal one, and no 
other consequence could possibly have arisen frum it. 

Having knocked down the doctor, the next business, 
as is usual in such and similar cases, was to get him up 
arcain. Accordingly, three or four men got hold of 
him by the arms and shoulders, and having raised him 
to his feet, planted him, still senseless, in a chair. 

A clamorous consultation, spoken in half a lozen 
different dialects, now ensued, as to liow the house¬ 
breaker was to be disposed of. 

“ We’ll teuk him to the office, to pe surely,” said a 
hard-faced, red-whiskered Celt. “ What else you’ll do 
wi’ ta roke that’ll proke into shentleman’s hoose, and 
go to ped as comfortable as a lort. Dam’s impitence.” 

“Soul, and it’s to the office we’ll have him, by all 
manner o’ means, and that in the twinkling of a bed¬ 
post,” chimed in a tall raw-boned Irishman, with a 
spotted cotton handkerchief tied so high around the 
lower part of his face as to bury bis mouth. “ The 
thaif o’ the world. It’s a free passage across the 
wather he'll now get, anyhow, bad luck to him.” 

“Fat, tiel, would you tak the man stark naked 
through the street?” said a little thick-set Aberdonian. 
“ It would be verra undecent. There’s a bit cloaky 
there ; throw that aboot his shouthers, and then we’ll 
link him awa like a water-stoup.” 

“ ‘ )d, ye’ll no fin that so easy, I’m thinkin !” exclaimed 
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alumpish broad-shouldered young fellow. “He’s as 

fats a Lochrm distillery pig. He’s a hantle mair like 
his meat than his wark, that ane.” 

Hitherto the unfortunate subject of these remarks 
had been able to take no part in what was passing- 
but, stupefied by the blow he had received, which had 
covered his face with blood, and further confounded 
by the various circumstances of the case—his previous 
debauch, the violence and suddenness of his awakening 
and the extraordinary clamour and uproar that sur¬ 
rounded him—he sat, with drooping head and confused 
senses, without uttering a word. 

His physical energies, however, gradually recovering 
a little, he began to stare about him with a look of 
bewilderment; and at length, fixing his eye on the 

irishman, who happened to be standing directly oppo- 
. site him, he addressed him with a— 

“ Pray, inend, what is the meaning of all this?” 

1.1 i . . it s yourself that might 

be after guessing that with your own ’cute genius” 

replied Paddy. “ Haven’t you half a notion, now, of 

what you have been about the same blessed ni<ffit?” 

1 have a pretty good notion that my house has 

icon broken into by a parcel of ruffians,” said the 

doctor, “ and that I have been half, perhaps wholly 
murdered by you.” •” 

‘‘J a ( P ' l ‘| 1 ’ ould fellow; capital,” said the Irishman. 

Tell truth, and shame the devil. Your house! Stick 

to that, my jewel, and you’ll astonish the spalpeens. 

Put come, come, my tight little mannikin, get up wid 

)e. ou. 1 go and have a peep of our house now. 
lime about s lair play.” 

And lie seized the doctor, who was now wrapped in 
his cloak, and was forcing him from his seat, when the 
latter, resisting this movement, called out 
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“Does no one here know me? Will no one bore 
protect me? What am I assailed in my own house 
in this manner for ? My name's Dobbie—Doctor 
Dobbie!” 

“ Your name's no nosin to nobody, you roke,” said 
Duncan M‘Kay, seconding the efforts o lis colleague 
to lug the doctor out o his seat. u You’ll be one names 
to-day and an odder names to-morrow. So shust come 
along to ta office, toctor—since you calls yourseLs a 
toctor—and teuket a nicht’s quarters wi’ some o’ your 
frients that's there afore you.” 

“ Let's get a grup o’ him,” exclaimed the broad- 
shouldered young fellow already spoken of, edging 
himself in to have a share in the honour of laying a 
capturing hand on the doctor. u Od, lie's as round as 
a pokmanky. There’s nae getting baud o’ him. Come 
awa, doctor ; come awa, my man. Bailie Morton ’ll be 
unco glad to see ye,” he added, having succeeded in 
getting hold of one of the doctor's arms, which he seized 
with a grip like a vice. 

Undeterred 1 y the overpowering force with which 
he was assailed, tie doctor still resisted, vainly announc¬ 
ing and re-announcing his name and calling. It had 
the effect only of increasing the clamour and hubbub 
amongst the police, who now all huddled round him in 
a mob; and without listening to a word he said, finally 
succeeded in carrying him bodily out of the house, in 
despite of some desperate struggling, and a great deal 
of noisy vociferation on the part of the doctor. 

THE POLICE OFFICE, AND FINALE. 

Leading off from and immediately behind the public 
office, there was a small carpeled room, provided will* 
a sofa, some chairs, and a writing-desk. 
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Tins room was appropriated to some of the upper 

functionaries connected with the police establishment 

o , and was the scene of private examinations of 

cu prits, and of other hinds of proceedings of a private 
nature. 

At the time at which we introduce the reader to this 
apartment, there lay extended on the sofa above spoken 
of, a gentleman who appeared to have seen some recent 
service, if one might judge from the circumstance of 
Jns head being bound up in a blood-stained handker- 

C1 f’ lus exhibiting some symptoms of languor 
and debility. ' 1 ’his gentleman was Mr. Thomson, who 
urns awaiting the result of the expedition which had 
gone to examine his house, and whose return he was 
now momentarily expecting. Awaiting the same issue 
t len, and awaiting it in the same apartment, was 
another gentleman. This person was a sort of sub- 
superintendent of the police; and was, at the moment 

ot which we speak, busily engaged writing at the desk 
formerly mentioned. 

Both of those persons, then, were anxiously waiting 
t ie l eturn of the detachment whose proceedings are 
already before the reader, beguiling the time, SeT 
while, by discussing the probabilities of the case. They 
ucie thus engaged, when a tremendous noise in the 
outer office gave intimation of an arrival, and one of 

no oi dinaiy kind; for the tramping oj ieet was immense, 
and the hubbub astounding. 

“ That’s them; 1 said Mr. Thomson. 

“ I think it is,” said the sub. 

Ere any other remark could be made, the door of 

KotM?I a P a *f ment was opened, and in marched a 
short, stout, half-dressed, bloody-faced gentleman, in a 

blue cloth cloak, between two policemen, and followed 

l hy a mob of functionaries oi the same description, who 
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stood so thick as to completely block up the door. T iis 
stout, hall-dressed gentleman in the blue cloth cloak was 

the doctor. 

] ear me, doctor } 5 said Mr. Thomson, advancing 
towards the former, whon 11 1 ^cognised, 

u that’s the matter? What terrible affair is this?” 

“Terrible indeed—unheard of, monstrous!” ex¬ 
claimed the doctor, in a towering passion. “My 
house, sir, lias been broken into by these ruffians. I 
have been torn from my bed, maltreated in the way 
you see, and dragged here like a felon by them, and 
for what I know not. But I will know it; and if 1 

don’t—” 

“This is odd, doctor,” here interposed Mr. Thomson; 
“ 1 have been the victim of a similar kind of violence 
to-nisht, as you may see by the state of my head, 
although the case is in other respects somewhat dif¬ 
ferent. My house has been also broken into.” 

“ Bless my soul, very strange!” said the doctor, taking 
a momentary interest in the misfortunes o; his neighbour. 
“By these ruffians?” he added, pointing to the police. 

“No, no, not them,” replied Thomson; “house¬ 
breakers. Some villains had got into the house; and 
I had no sooner entered it, on returning home a little 
later than usual, than I was knocked down, dragged 
out to the stair, and thrown down, where I was found 
in a state of insensibility and brought here.” 

The doctor winced a little at this statement: a vague 
suspicion, we can hardly say of the fact, but of some¬ 
thing akin thereto, began to glimmer dimly on his 
mental optics. 1 te, however, said nothing; nor, even 
had he been inclined to say anything, was opportunity 
aiforded him ; for here the presiding official of the place, 
the sub-superintendent, to whom the doctor was well 
known, and who had impatiently awaited the conclusion 
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of th p e conversation between the latter and Thomson, 
interfered with a— 


. “ Good heaven, doctor, how came you to be in this 

situation ? What is the meaning of all this?” he added, 
turning to his men. ’ 

‘‘The maining’s as plain as a pike-staff, your honour ” 
replied ,he Irish watchman, to whom we Lve S 

introduced the reader. “ We found this little gentle¬ 
man since he turns out to be a gentleman, where he 
shouldn’t have been.” 


1 And where was that, pray?” inquired the sub. 
Why, in Mr. Thomson’s house, your honour. And 

not on] y that, but in bed too, as snug as a fox in a 
chimbley.” 

“In ta fery peds, ta roke!” here chimed in our friend 
M u . 



M hat. you don’t mean to say that you found the 
doctor here in Mr. Thomson's house?” said the aston- 
ished official, laying a marked emphasis on the name, 
i o pe surely we do, sir,” replied Duncan. 

" ni tak Bib] e oath till’t,” added another person¬ 
age, whom the reader will readily recognise. 

“ J " m y 1,ouse ! The doctor in my house!” exclaimed 

•. Ihomson, in the utmost amazement. 

“Mr Thomson’s house! Me in Mr. Thomson’s 

inuse ! said the doctor, with a look of blank dismay ; 

lor a tolerably distinct view of the truth had now be<nm 

to present itself to his mind’s eye. It was, therefore, 

rather m the desperate hope of there being yet some 

chance in his favour, than from any conviction that the 

testimony against him was founded in error, that he 
added— 


“ My own house, you scoundrels; you found me in 
my own house!” 

Here the whole mob of policemen simultaneously, and 
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as if with one voice, shouted—“ Its a lie, its a lie. e 

found him in Mr. Thomson’s.” 

“ How do you explain this, doctor?” said Mr. Thom¬ 
son mildly, although beginning—he couldn’t help it 


to think rather queerly of the doctor. 

“ Why, why,” replied the crest-fallen and perplexed 

doctor, “if I really have been in your house, Mr. 
Thomson, although I can’t believe it, I must, 1 must 
in fact, I must have mistaken it for my own. To tell 
a truth, I came home rather cut last night; and it is 
possible, quite possible, although I can hardly think 
probable, that I may have taken your house for my 
own. That’s the fact,” added the doctor, with some¬ 
thing like an appeal to the lenity of the person whose 
rights he had so unwittingly usurped, and whose cor¬ 
poreal substance he had so seriously maltreated. 

“And was it you that knocked me down, doctor?” 
said Mr. Thomson “Too bad that, to knock me down 
in my own house.” 

“ Why, my dear sir, I trust I did no . 1 hope I did 

not. But really 1 don’t know; perhaps T—you see, I 
thought thieves were coming in, and I—” 

I lere a burst o: laughter from the presiding o 'icer, 
which was instantly taken up by every one in the 
apartment, and in which Thomson himself couldn’t help 
joining, interrupted the doctor’s further explanations. 

“ Well, doctor,” said the latter, who was a good- 
natured sort of person, and who, like every one else, 
had a kind o esteem for the little medical gentleman, 
“ I must say that when you broke my head, you were 
only in the way of your trade; but I think the least 
thing you can do is to mend it 'or nothing.” 

“ Most gladly, my dear sir,” replied the doctor ; “ for 
I did the damage,—at least I fear it, however unknow- 
ingly,—and am bound to repair it.” 
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Done ; let it be a bargain,” said Thomson. u But. 

doctor, be so good as t.o give me previous notice when 

you again desire to take ] tossession of my house. At 

any 1 ate, don t kn<'ok me down "when I come to seek a 
share of it.” 


The doctor promised to observe * the conditions \ and 

shortly after, tire two leit the office, arm in arm, in the 
most friendly way imaginable. 

It is said, although we cannot vouch for the truth of 




the report, that the doctor, after this, 
expedient of casting a knot on his handkerchief foi 
each landing-place in the stair as he gained it, when 
ascending the latter under such circumstances as those 
that gave rise to the awkward occurrence which has 


been the subject of these pages. 
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TI1E SEEKER. 

Amongst the many thousand readers of these tales, 
there are perhaps few who have not observed that the 
object of the writers is frequently of a higher kind than 
that of merely contributing to their amusement. 1 hey 
would wish “to point a moral,” while t! 1 n,i ' ;iV " ur 
to “ adorn a tale.” It is with this view that I now 
lay before them the history of a Seeker. The first 
time I remember hearing, or rather of noticing the 
term, was in a conversation with a living author respect¬ 
ing the merits of a popular poet, when, his religious 
opinions being adverted to, it was mentioned that, in a 
letter to a brother poet of equal celebrity, he described 
himself as a Seeker. I was struck with the word and 
its application. I had never met with the fool who 
saith in his heart that there is no God ; and though I 
had known many deniers of revelation, yet a Seeker, 
in the sense in which the word was applied, appeared 
a new character. i>ut, on reflection, I found it an 
epithet applicable to thousands, and adopted it as a 
title to our present story. 

Richard Storie was the eldest son of a Dissent m-.' 
minister, who had the pastoral charge of a small con¬ 
gregation a few miles from Hawick. His father was 
not°wliat the world calls a man of talent, but lie pos¬ 
sessed what is far beyond talents—piety and humanity. 
In his own heart he felt his liible to be true—-its words 
were as a tamp within linn | and from lus hoait hi 
poured forth its doctrines, its hopes, and consolations, 
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to others, with, a fervour and an earnestness which 
aith only can inspire. It is not the thunder of de- 
c amadou, tlie pomp of eloquence, the majesty of 
rhetoric, the rounded period, and the glow of imagery 
w nch can chain the listening soul, and melt down the 
heart of the unbeliever, as metals yield to the heat of 
the furnace. Show me the hoary-headed preacher 
who carries sincerity in his very look and in his very 
tones, who is animated because faith inspires him, and 
out of the fulness of his own heart his mouth speaketh, 
and tlieie is the man from whose tongue truth iloweth 
as from the lips of an apostle ; and the small still voice 
of conscience echoes to his words, while hope burns, 
and .the judgment becomes convinced. Where faith is 
not in the preacher, none will be produced in the 
hearer. Such a man was the father of Richard Storie. 
He had fulfilled his vows, and prayed with and for his 
children. lie set before them the example of a 

Christian parent, and he rejoiced to perceive that that 
example was not lost upon them. 

e pass over the earlier years of Richard Storie, as 
during that period he had not become a Seeker, nor did 
diiii i :i I'tli'T children of his age. f P]iere was 
indeed a thoughtfulness and sensibility about his cha¬ 
racter ; but these w r ere by no means so remarkable as to 
require particular notice, nor did they mark his boy¬ 
hood in a peculiar degree. The truths which from 
his childhood lc had been accustomed to hear from iis 


fathers lips, hi’ li e: never doubted; but lie felt their 
truth as he felt his father’s love, for both had been im¬ 
parted to him together. He had fixed upon the pro¬ 
fession of a surgeon, and at the age of eighteen he 
was sent to Edinburgh to attend the classes. He was 
a zealous student, and his progress realized the fondest 
wishes and anticipations of his parent. It was during 
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liis second session that Richard was induced, by sonic 
of his fellow collegians, to become a member of a de¬ 
bating society. It was composed o< many bold and 
ambitious young men, who, in the confidence of their 
hearts, rashly dared to meddle with things too high for 
them. There were many amongst them who regarded 
it as a proof ot manliness to avow tin m* scepticism, and 
who gloried in scoffing at the eternal truths which had 
lighted the souls of their fathers when the darkness of 
death fell upon their eyelids. It is one of the besetting- 
sins of youth to appear wise above what is written. 
There were many such amongst those with whom Richard 
Storie now associated. From them he first heard the 
truths which had been poured into his infant ear from 
his father’s lips attacked, and the tongue of the scoifer 
rail against them. His first feeling was horror, and he 
shuddered at the impiety of his friends. 1 Ie rose to 
combat their objections and refute their arguments, but 
he withdrew not from the society of the wicked. Week 
succeeded week, and he became a leading member o 
the club. He was no longer filled with horror at the 
bold assertions of the avowed sceptic, nor did he mani¬ 
fest disgust at the ribald jest. As night silently and 
imperceptibly creeps through the air, deepening shade 
on shade, till the earth lies buried in its darkness, so 
had the gloom of Doubt crept over his mind, deepening 
and darkening, till his soul was bewildered in the 
sunless darkness. 

The members acted as chairman of the society in 
rotation, and, in his turn, the office fell upon Richard 
Storie. For the first time, he seemed to feel conscious 
of the darkness in which his spirit was enveloped; con¬ 
science haunted him.as a hound followeth its prey; and 
still its small still voice whispered, 

* i Who sitteth in the scorner’s chair. ” 
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I he words seemed burning on his memory. He tried 
to forget them, to chase them away—to speak of, to 
listen to other things; but he could not. “ Whositteth 
m the scorner's chair ” rose upon 3ns mind as if printed 
before him as if he heard the words from his father’s 
tongue as though they would rise to his own lips, 
lie was troubled—his conscience smote him_the dark¬ 

ness in which his soul was shrouded was made visible. 
He left his companions—he hastened to his lodgings,' 
and wept. But his tears brought not back the li<dn 
which had been extinguished within him, nor restored 
the hopes which the pride and the rashness of reason 
had destroyed. ] le had become the willing prisoner of 
Douht, and it now held him in its cold and iron grasp 
struggling in despair. ' 

Reason, or rather the self-sullicient arrogance of 
f.incicd talent which Irequontly assumes its name, en¬ 
deavoured to suppress the whisperings of conscience in 

his breast ; and in such a state of mind was Richard 
Stone, when he was summoned to attend the deathbed 
oi his father. It was winter, and the snow lay deep on 
the ground, and there was no conveyance to Hawick 
until the following day; but, ere the morrow came, 

eternity might lie between him and his parent, lie 
had wandered Irmn the doctrines that parent had 

taught, but no blight had yet. fallen on the affections 
of his heart. He hurried lorth on foot; and having 
travelled all night in sorrow and anxiety, before day¬ 
break he arrived at the home of his infancy. Two of 

11.ldor.s of ...mgregation stood before tho door. 

“ Ye are just in time, Mr. Richard," said one of them 
mournfully, “for he’ll no ho lang now; ami ho has 

prayed earnestly that he might only i>, pami till ye 

arrived.” 

Richard wept aloud. 
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w Oli, try and compose yoursel, dear sir, said the 
elder. “ Your distress may break the peace with which 
he’s like to pass away. It’s a sair trial, nae doubt—a 
visitation to us a’; but ye ken, Richard, we must not 

mourn as those who have no hope. 

“Hope!” groaned the agonized son as he entered 

the house. He went towards the room where his father 
lay; his mother and his brethren sat weeping around 

the bed. 

“ Richard !” said his afflicted mother as she rose and 
flung her arms around his neck. The dying man heard 
the name of his first-born, his languid eyes brightened, 
he endeavoured to raise himself upon his pillow, lie 
stretched forth his feeble hand. “ Richard !—my own 
Richard!” he exclaimed ; “ ye hae come, my son; my 
prayer is heard, and I can die in peace! I longed to 
see ye, for my spirit was troubled upon yer account— 
sore and sadly troubled; for there were expressions in 
yer last letter that made me tremble—that made me 
fear that the pride o 1 human learning was lil ting up the 
heart o’ my bairn, and leading his judgment into the 
dark paths o’ error and unbelief ; but oh ! these tears 
are not the tears of an unbeliever! ” 

He sank back exhausted. Richard trembled. :Ie 
again raised his head. 

“Get the books,” said he feebly, “and Richard will 
make worship. It is the last time we shall all join to¬ 
gether in praise on this earth, and it will be the last 
time I shall hear the voice o 1 my bairn in prayer, and 
it is long since I heard it. Sing the hymn, 

‘ The hour of my departure’s come, * 

and read the twenty-third psalm.” 

Richard did as his dying parent requested ; and as 
he knelt by the bedside, and lifted up his voice in 
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prayer, liis conscience smote him, agony pierced Ids 
soul, and his tongue faltered. He now became a 
Seeker, seeking mercy and truth at the same moment; 
and, in the agitation of his spirit, his secret thoughts 
were revealed, his doubts were manifested! A deep 
groan issued from the dying-bed. The voice of the 
supplicant failed him—his amen died upon his lips; 
he started to his feet in confusion. 

“ My son ! my son ! ” feebly cried the dying man, 
u ye hae lifted yer eyes to the mountains o’ vanity, and 
the pride o’ reason has darkened yer heart, but, as yet, 
it has not hardened it. Oh Richard! remember the 
last words o’ yer dying faither: 1 Seek, and ye shall 
find.’ Pray with an humble and a contrite heart, and 
in yer last hour ye will hae, as 1 hae now, a licht to 
guide ye through the dark valley of the shadow of 
death.” 

He called his wife and his other children around 
him—he blessed them—he strove to comfort them— 
he committed them to his care who is the Husband ol 
the widow and the Father of the fatherless. The lustre 
that lighted up his eyes for a moment, as he besought a 
blessing on them, vanished away, his head sank back 
upon his pillow, a low moan was heard, and his spirit 
passed into peace. 

His father’s death threw a blight upon the prospects 
of Richard. He no longer possessed the means of pro¬ 
secuting his studies ; and in order to support himself 
and assist his mother, he engaged himself as tutor in the 
family of a gentleman in East Lothian. But there his 
doubts followed him, and melancholy sat upon his breast. 
He had thoughtlessly, almost imperceptibly, stepped into 
the gloomy paths of unbelief, and anxiously he groped 
to retrace his steps; but it was as a blind man stumbles; 
and in wading through the maze of controversy for a 
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guide, his way became more intricate, and the darkness 
of his mind more intense. He repented that he had ever 
listened to the words of the scatter, or sat in the chair 
of the scorner; but he had permitted the col 1 mists ot 
scepticism to gather round his mind, till even the affec¬ 
tions of his heart became bligl ted by their influence. 
He was now a solitary man, shunning society; and at 
those hours when his pupils were not under his charge, 
he would wander alone in the wood or by the river, 
brooding over unutterable thoughts, and communing 
with despair j for he sought not, as is the manner of 
many, to instil the poison that had destroyed his own 
peace into the minds of others. He carried his punish¬ 
ment in his soul, and was silent—in the soul that was 
doubting its own existence! <*f all hypochondriacs, 
to me the unbeliever seems the most absurd. For can 
matter think ? can it reason, can it doubt ? Is it not the 
thing that doubts which distrusts its own being ? < )ften 
when he so wandered, the last words of his father— 
“ Seek, and ye shall find ”—were whispered in his heart, 
as though the spirit of the departed breathed them over 
him. Then would he raise his hands in agony, and his 
prayer rose from the solitude of the woods. 

After acting about two years as tutor, he returned 
to Edinburgh and completed his studies. Having 
with difficulty, from the scantiness of his means, ob¬ 
tained his diplomas, he commenced practice in his 
native village. His brothers and his sisters had arrived 
at manhood and womanhood, and his mother enjoyed 
a small annuity. Almost from boyhood he had been 
deeply attached to Agnes Brown, the daughter of a 
neighbouring farmer ; and about three years after he 
had commenced practice, she bestowed on him her 
hand. She was all that his heart could wish—meek, 
gentle, and affectionate ; and her anxious love threw a 
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gleam of sunshine over the melancholy that had settled 
upon his soul. Often, when he fondly gazed in her 
eyes, where affection beamed, the hope of immortality 
would flash through his bosom ; for one so good, so 
made of all that renders virtue dear, but to be born to 
die and to be no more, he deemed impossible. They 
had been married about nine years, and Agnes had 
become the mother of five fair children, when in one 
day death entered their dwelling, and robbed them of 
two ol iiieir little ones. The neighbours had gathered 
together to comfort them, and the mother in silent 
anguish wept over her babes; but the father stood 
tearless and stricken with grief, as though his hopes 
were sealed up in the coffin of his children. In his 
agony e uttered words of strange meaning. The 
doubts of the Seeker burst forth in the accents of 
despair. The neighbours gazed at each other. They 
had before had doubts of the religious principles of 
Dr. Stone ; now those doubts were confirmed. Many 
began to regard him as an unsafe man to visit a death¬ 
bed, where he might attempt to rob the dying of the 
everlasting hope which enables them to triumph over 
the 'ast enemy. His practice fell off, and the wants 
of his family increased. He was no longer able to 
maintain an appearance of respectability. His circum¬ 
stances aggravated the gloom of his mind ; and for a 
time he became, not a Seeker, but one who abandoned 
himself to callousness and despair. Even the affection 
of his wife—which knew no change, but rather in¬ 
creased as affliction and misfortune came upon them— 
with the smiles and affection of his children, became 
irksome. Their love increased his misery. His own 
house was all but forsaken, and the blacksmith’s shop 
became his consulting room, the village alehouse his 
laboratory. Misery and contempt heightened the 
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“ shadows, clouds, and darkness ” which rested on his 
mind. To his anguish and excitement he had now 
added habits of intemperance ; his health became a 
wreck, and he sank upon his bed, a miserable and a 
ruined man. The shadow of death seemed lowering 
over him, and he lay trembling, shrinking from its 
approach, shuddering and brooding over the cheerless, 
the horrible thought— annihilation l But, even then, 
his poor Agnes watched over him with a love stronger 
than death. She strove to cheer him with the thought 
that he would still live — that they would again be 
happy. “ Oh my husband 1” cried she fondly, “yield 
not to despair ; seek , and ye shall find!” 

“ Oh heavens, Agnes!” exclaimed he, “ I have sought! 
—I have sought! I have been a Seeker until now ; 
but Truth flees from me, Hope mocks me, and the 
terrors of Death only find me!” 

“ Kneel with me, my children,” she cried ; “ let us 
pray for mercy and peace of mind for your poor father ! ” 
And the fond wife and her o Fspring knelt around the 
bed where her husband lay. A gleam of joy passed 
over the sick man’s countenance, as the voice of her 
supplication rose upon his ear, and a ray of hope fell 
upon his heart. “ Amen /” he uttered as she arose ; and 
“4m/” responded their children. 

On the bed of sickness his heart had been humbled ; 
he had, as it were, seen death face to face; and the 
nearer it approached, the stronger assurances did he 
feel of the immortality he had dared to doubt. He 
arose from his bed a new man; hope illumined, and 
faith began to glow in his bosom. His doubts were 
vanquished, his fears dispelled. He had sought, and 
at length found the hopes of the Christian. 
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THE SURGEON’S TALES. 

THE "WAGER.* 

About thirty years ago, the office of carrier between 
Edinburgh and a certain town on the north of the Tay 
was discharged by a person of the name of George 
Starving. At the time of which we speak he might 
be about forty-five years of age, a man of considerable 
physical strength, and with as much mental firmness as 
will be found among the generality of mankind. His 
occupation, in travelling during night, required often 
the confirming influence of personal courage, to keep 
him from being alarmed; and his activity, and expo¬ 
sure to the fresh air of both land and water, were con¬ 
ducive to bodily health and elasticity of spirits. He 
was at once a faithful carrier and a good companion 
on the road, along which he was generally respected: 
and, by aitenti n ? 1 isiness and economical habits of 

living, he had been enabled to realize as much money 
as might suffice to sustain him, with his wife and three 
children, in the event of his being disabled, by accident 
or ill health, from following his ordinary employment. 

The day in which George Slurring left the northern 
town for Edinburgh, was We< mesday of each week ; and 
he started at the hour of seven, both in winter and sum¬ 
mer. On one occasion, in the month of August, lie set 
out from his quarters at his usual hour; and ha vino- 
crossed the Tay with his goods, proceeded on his way 

* This strange tale is given from materials supplied by the 
Surgeon with whom I was brought up. 
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through Fife. Ho had with him his dog Wolf, who 
usually served him as a companion ; his waggons were 
loaded with goods, the proceeds of the carriage of which 
he counted as he trudged along; and he now and hen 
had recourse to a small flask of spirits which his wife 
had, without his knowledge, and contrary to her usual 
custom, placed in the breast-pocket of his greac-coat. 
lie was thus in good spirits; and as he applied himself 
with great moderation—for he was a sober man— 
to his inspiring companion, he jocularly blamed Hetty 
(such was the name of his consort) for defrauding his 
houses of call on the road of the custom he used to 
bestow on them. 

“ It was kind o’ ye, Betty,” he said; u but it saves 
naething; for if I, wha have travelled this road for sae 
mony years, were to pass John Sharpe’s, or Widow 
M 4 Murdo’s, or Andrew Gemmel’s, without takin’ my 
usual allowance, I would be set doun as fey or mad. I 
maun gae through a’ my usual routine—mak my ca’s, 
order my drams, drink them, and pay for them, as I 
hae dune for twenty years. Men are just like clocks 
—some gae owre fast, and some owre slow; but the 
carrier, beyond a’, maun keep to his time aye, and chap 
vat the proper time and place, or idleness and beggary 
would soon mak time hang weary on his hands.” 

He had trudged onwards in his slow pace for a space 
of about eight miles, and was at the distance of about 
three from Cupar, when he was accosted by a person of 
the name of James Cowie, an inhabitant of Dundee, with 
whom he had for a long time been in habits of intimacy. 

“ You are weel forward the day, George,” said Cowie. 
u Ye’ll be in Cupar before your time. There’s rowth 
a parcels for ye at John Sharpe’s door, yonder. But, 
mercy on me!” he continued, starting and looking 
amazed, “ what’s the matter wi’ ye, man?” 
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Naething, replied George. “ I hae been takin a 

few dr ap S o’ Betty’s cordial, here,” pointing to the flask, 
and maybe the colour may have mounted to my face.” 

nL; <?? 0Ur ! 110Unted t0 ^ our face > man! ” ejaculated 
Yi , ie *., Is ltwl “teness—paleness—ye mean by colour? 

<■ xe like a clout, man—a bleached clout. There’s 
somet ling wrang, rely upon it, George; some o’ that 
intiicate machinery o’ our fearfu’ systems out o’ joint. 
Is it possible ye have felt or feel nae change?” 

“ Nane whatever, Jamie,” answered the carrier, some- 
w ,at alarmed. “ You're surely joking me; I never 

felt better ■' my hfe. No. no, Jamie, there's naething 
the matter; thank God, I'm in gude health.” 

“ It’s weel ye think sae,” replied Cowie, with a sati¬ 
rical tone ; “ but if I’m no cheated, ye’re on the brink 
o some fearfu’ disease. Get up on your cart, man; 
hasten to Cupar, an’ speak to Doctor Lowrie. It’s a 
Draw i iing to tak diseases in time.” 

“ If a white face is a’ ye judge by,” said George, at¬ 
tempting to make light of the matter, “ I can remove 
it by an application to Betty’s cordial.” 

“Ay, do that,” said Cowie ironically, “and add fuel 

to the flame. I f I werena your friend, 1 wadna tak 

this liberty wi’ ye. I assure ye again, an’I hae some 

jin ginent o time iimttei*s ? tlmt ycVe very ill, Tlmt^s 

no an ordinary paleness: your lips are blue, an’ your 

■ es dull an’ heavy—sure signs o’ an oncome. Haste 

ye io Cupar an’ get advice, an’ ye may yet ca’ me your 
best friend." J 

As lie finished these words, Cowie turned to proceed 
onwards towards Newport. 

^ e vc either said owre little or owre inuckie, 
James,” replied George, after a slight pause, and re¬ 
signing his carelessness. 

“I hae just said the truth, George,” added Cowie; 
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“but I maun be in Dundee by one o’clock, an’ canna 
wait. Til say naething to Mrs. Skirving to alarm her; 
but, for God’s sake, tak my advice, an’ consult Doctor 
Lowrie.” 

lie proceeded on his journey, leaving Skirving in 
doubt and perplexity. At first he was considerably 
affected by Cowie’s speech and manner, because he 
knew him to be a serious man, and averse to all manner 
of joking. It was possible, he admitted, that a disease 
might be lurking secretly in his vitals, unknown to 
himself, but discernible to another ; and the circum¬ 
stance of his wife having put the flask of cordial in his 
coat-pocket, seemed to indicate that she had observed 
something wrong before he set out, and had been afraid 
to communicate it to him, in case it might alarm him. 
His spirits sank, as this confirmation of Oowie’s state¬ 
ment came to his mind ; he put his right hand to his 
left wrist, to feel the state of the pulse, and, as might 
have been expected, discovered (for he overlooked the 
effects of his tear) that it was much quicker than it 
used to be when he was in perfect health. 

Having been taken thus by surprise, he remained in 
a state of considerable depression for some time ; but 
when he came to think of the inadequate grounds of 
is alarm, he began to rally; and his mind, rebound- 
rig, as it were, on the cessation of the depressing 
reverie, threw off the fear, and he recovered so far his 
natural courage as to laugh at the strange fancy that 
had taken possession of him. 

“ I was a fule,” he said to himself. “ What though 

O 

y lace be ; ale, an 1 my eyes heavy, and my pulse a 
little quicker than usual, am I to dee for a’ that? 
Cowie has probably iad his TnovuiTUj / and truly his 
appearance, now when I think of it, didna assort ill 
wi’ that supposition, Johnny Sharpe and he are auld 
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cromes, and they couldna part without some wet pledge 
o their auld friendship. I’ll wad my best horse on 

6 Ha ! ha! what » fule I was!” He accom¬ 

panied these words by again feeling his pulse. The 

feai was greatly off, the pulsations had become more 

regu ar; and this confirmation enabled him to laugh 

off the effects the extraordinary announcements had 

made upon him. 

T n l0 proceedcd onwards to Cupar, and stopped at 
John Sharpes inn. The landlord was at the door. 
George looked at him narrowly, as he saluted him in 
the ordinary form. He thought the innkeeper looked 
also very narrowly at him, as lie answered his saluta¬ 
tion; but he was afraid to broach the question of his 
sickly appearance, and hurried away to get the <mods 
packed that st-od at the inn door. Having finished 
Ins work, during which he thought he saw the land¬ 
lord looking strangely at him, he called for the quan¬ 
tity of spiiits he was usually in the habit of getting 
and, as lie filled out the glass, asked quickly if James 
Cowie had been there that morning. The landlord 
answered that lie had; but added, of his own accord, 
that he did not remain in the house so long as to give 
time for even drinking to each other. This answer 
pioduced a greater effect upon George than he was 
even then aware of; and it is not unlikely that this, 
and the impression that the landlord looked at him 
strangely, produced the very paleness that Cowie had 
mentioned. Be that as it may, he took up the glass of 
spirits and laid it down again, without almost tasting 
it; and his reason for this departure from his ordinary 
course, was, that he had already partaken sufficiently 
"I wifes cordial; and he had some strange mis¬ 
givings about drinking ardent spirits, in case, after all. 
it might turn out that there was hanging about him 
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some disease. The moment he laid down the full glass, 
the landlord said to him, looking in an inquiring and 

sympathetic manner into his face— 

“ George, I haena seen you do that for ten years. 

Are you well enough ?” 

“What! what! eh, what!” stammered out the car¬ 
rier confusedly ; u do you think I’m ill, John ? w 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth when tli ■ 
inn bell rang, and the landlord was called away, and, 
being otherwise occupied, did not return. After wait¬ 
ing for him a considerable time, Skirving became im¬ 
patient, and, making another effort to shake off his fears, 
applied the whip to his horses, and proceeded on his 
journey. For a time his mind was so much contused 
that he could not contemplate the whole import of the 
extraordinary coincidence he had just witnessed ; hut 
as he proceeded and came to a quieter part of the road, 
his thoughts reverted to the statements of James Oowie 
—who, he was now satisfied, had been quite sober— 
to the looks and extraordinary question of John Sharpe, 
and to the intention of his wife in providing him with 
the cordial. As he pondered on this strange accumu¬ 
lation of according facts, he again felt his pulse, which 
had again risen to the height it had attained during 
the prior paroxysm. The affair had now assumed a 
new aspect. It was impossible that this concurrence 
of circumstances could be fortuitous. He was now 
much afraid that he was ill—very ill indeed; perhaps 
under the incipient symptoms of typhus or brain lever, 
or small-pox, or some other dreadful disease. As 
these thoughts rose in his mind, he grew faint, and 
would have sat down; but he felt a reluctance to stop 
his carts, and a feeling of shame struggled against his 
conviction, and kept him walking. 

This state of nervous excitement remained, in spite 
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of many efforts he made to throw off Ins fears. Yet 
he was bound to admit that he felt no symptoms 
of pain or sickness. By and by the feeling of alarm 
ipegan again to decay, and by the time he got eight 
or ten miles farther on his road, he had conjured up 
a good many sustaining ideas and arguments, whereby 
lie at least contrived to increase the quantum of doubt 
of his being really ill. He rallied a little again; 
but the temporary elevation was destined to be suc¬ 
ceeded by another depression, which, in its turn, gave 
place to another accession of relief; and thus fe was 
kept in a painful alternation of changing fancies, until 
lie was within a mile and a half of the next place 

of call—a little house at some distance from the Plas¬ 
terers’ inn. 


He had iii! lierto been progressing at a very slow 
rale, and was in the act of raising Ins hand to apply 
the whip to his horses, when he saw before him Archi¬ 
bald W illison, a sort of itinerant cloth merchant a 
native of Dundee, with whom he was on terms of inti¬ 
macy. They had met often on the road, and had 
gossiped together over a little refreshment at the inns 
where the carrier stopped. At this particular time, 
George Skirving would rather have avoided his old 
fiiend j lor he was under a depression of spirits, and 
lelt also a disinclination or lear, he could not account 

loi, to submit his face and appearance to the lynx eye 
of the travelling merchant. lie* had, however, no 
choice. 

“Ali, George,” cried Archie, “ it’s lang since I saw 
ye. How are ye? What 1 11 —starting as if surprised 
—“have ye been lyin’, man—confined—sick?—what, 

in God’s name, has been the matter wi 1 ye? Some sad 

complaint, surely, to produce so mighty a change !" 
This address seemed to George just the very coniin 
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mation he now required to make him perfectly satisfied 
of his danger. It was too much for him to hear and 
suffer. Staggering back, he leant upon the side of his 
cart, and drew breath with difficulty, attempting in 

vain to give his friend some reply. 

w it’s wrang in ye, man, 11 continued Archie, as he sa'w 

the carrier labouring to find words to reply to him 
u it’s wrang in ye, George, to be here in that state o’ 
body. How did Betty permit it ? Wha wad guarantee 
your no lyin’ doun an’ deein’ by the road-side ? I’m 

sure 1 wadna undertake the suretyship. 

“ J iave not been a day con lined,, Archie,” said 

George, as he slightly recovered from the shock caused 
by the announcement. 4t I have not been ill; and left 
home this morning in my usual health.” 

“ Good God 1” ejaculated Archie, u is that possible ? 
Then is it sae.muckle the waur. I thought it had been 
a 1 owre wi’ ye—that ye had been ill, an’ paitly re¬ 
covered ; but now ^ see the disease is only coinin’ yet. 
How deadly pale ye are, man ; an’ what a st ange 
colour there is on your lips, round the sockets o’ your 
een, an’ the edges o’ your nostrils !” 

u I hae been told that the day already, Archie,” said 
George; 41 1 fear there’s some truth in’L \ et 1 feel 
nae pain; I’m only weak an’ nervous.” 

“ Ah, ye ken little about fevers o’ the putrid kind— 
typhus, an’ the like,” continued the other,—“ when ye 
think they show themselves by ordinary symptoms. I 
had a cousin who died o’ typhus last week ; an’ he 
looked, when he took it, just as ye look, an’ spoke just 
as ye speak. Tak the advice o’ a friend, George. 
Dinna stop at Widow M‘Murdo’s; ye can get nae 
advice there ; hurry on to Edinburgh, and apply im¬ 
mediately, on your arrival, to a doctor o’ repute. I 
assure ye a’ his skill will be required.” 
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After some conversation, all tending to the same 
Uloct, A\ llhson parted rom him, continuing his route 
lo Cupar. All the doubt that had existed in the mind 

. the v , lctim was 110w removed, and a settled convic- 
tmn took hold of him that he was on the very eve of 

lulling into some terrible illness. A train of gloomy 
ancies took possession of his mind, and he pictured 
himself lying extended on a bed of sickness, with the 
angel of death hanging over him, and an awakened 
conscience within, wringing him with its agonizing 
tortures, ihe nature of the disease which impended 
over him- the putrid typhus—was fixed, and put be¬ 
yond doubt; and all the cases he had known of indivi¬ 
duals who had died of that disease were brought before 
the eye of his imagination, to feed the appetite for 
horrors, which now began to crave food, lie endea¬ 
voured to analyze his sensations, and discovered, what 
he never felt before, a hard, fluttering palpitation at 
iis heart, a difficulty of breathing, weakness, trembling 

of the limbs, and other clear indications of the oncoming 
attack of a fatal disease. ° 

Moving slowly forward, under the load of these 
tlioughts, lie arrived at A\ idow M^Murdo’s, where he 

led his horses, lie was silent and gloomy; and the 

ft.ii un del which he laboured produced a i*ccil appeur- 

.iuce ol illness, which soon struck the eye of the kind, 
dame. 

^ What ails ye? n asked she kindly; and ran and 
brought out her bottle ol cordial, to administer to him 
dial universal medicine. Hut her question was enough. 
Moody and miserable, lie paid little attention to her 
kindness, and departed for Kirkcaldy. Under the 

aim 1 load oi despondency and apprehension, he arrived 
at Andrew Gemmol’s, where it was his practice to 
remain all night* He exhibited the appearance of a 
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person labouring under some grievous misfortune; and 
deputing the feeding of his horses to the ostler, le 
seemed to be careless whether justice was done to them 
or not. The landlord noticed the change that had 
taken place upon him. “ What ails ye, George ?” was 
asked repeatedly, and the death-like import of the^ 
question prevented him from giving any sati •' 
answer. Long before his usual period, he retired to 
his bed, where he passed a night of feveicd dreams, 

restlessness, and misery. 

In the morning, he was still under the operation of 
his apprehension, and was unable to take any bieak- 
fast. The ostler managed for him all the details of his 
business, and he departed in the same gloomy mood for 
Pettycur. Sauntering along at a slow pace, he met, half¬ 
way between the two towns, Duncan Paterson, a Dun¬ 
dee weaver, an old acquaintance, by whom he was 
hailed in the ordinary form of salutation. But he 
wished to proceed without standing to speak to his ol< I 
friend; for he was so sorely depressed, and was so 
much afraid of another fearful announcement about his 
sickly appearance, that he could not bear an interview. 
This strange conduct seemed to rouse the curiosity of 
his friend, who, running up to him, held forth his hand, 

crying out— 

“ Ha! George, man !—this is no like you, to pass 

auld friends. What ails ye, man?” 

«| dinna feel altogether weel,” answered the carrier 

in a mournful tone. 

<l I saw that, man, lang before ye cam up,” replied 
the other ; “ and it was just because ye were looking 
so grievously ill, that I was determined to speak to ye. 
When were ye seized?” 

« I was weel when I left the north, yesterday morn¬ 
ing ; but I liadna been lang on the road, when I began 
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:s:r P t» lied the —* ■“* 

o.l,er If ‘‘ I'm, T, IT 1 in ,.. tha *" ,aefu ’ s “'” »aid the 

, , \ h that death-like face and unnatural-like 

ook, I wadna have allowed ye to proceed a mile farther- 
hut n°,v since ye’re sae far on the road, it’s just as weel 

a lvice 6 Wh 7 t0 bU , rgh ’ WhaUr ye ' U get the b «t 

advice. H hat symptoms do ye feel ?” 

rises^nd^ 7 l dul1 ’”. re P Iied George; “ my pulse 
es and fas, my heart throbs, and my legs hae been 

shakin under me, as if I were palsied.” 

“Ah, George, George! these are a’ clear sin-ns o’ 

typhus man, replied Paterson. “ My mother died o’t. 

I watched, wi’ filial care and affection, a’ her maist 

minute symptoms. They were just yours. I’m vexed 

for ye; but maybe the hand o’ a skilfu’ doctor may avert 
the usual fatal issue.” 7 

“ Was ^ er mither lan g in ?” asked George in a low 
tone. 


“ Nine da J s >” answered Paterson. “ By the seventh 
she was spotted like a leopard, on the eighth she went 
mad, and the ninth put an end to her sufferings.” 

“ Av, ay,” mutteree 1 leorge, with a deep sish. 

“ But the power o’ medicine’s great,” rejoined Pater- 
i. “ Lose nae time, after ye arrive in Edinburgh, in 
applying to a doctor. Mind my words.” 

And Paterson, casting upon him a look suited to the 
jMl nil.' MU, nient, left the carrier, and proceeded on his 
way. The victim, now completely immerged in melan¬ 
choly, progressed slowly onwards to Pettycur. His 
downcast appearance attracted there the attention of 
the people who assisted him in the discharge of his busi¬ 
ness. The question, “ What ails ye, George ?” was re¬ 
peated, and answered by silence and a sorrowful look 
Tn the boat in which he crossed the Forth, his unusual 
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sadness was also noticed by the captain and crew, with 
whom he was intimately acquainted. As he sat in the 
fore-i iart of the vessel, silent and gloomy, they repeated 
the dreadful question—“ What ails ye, George ?”—that 
had been so often before put to him. To some he said! 
he felt unwell, to^ others he replied by a melancholy 

stare, and relapsed again into his melancholy. 

When he arrived at Leith, lie was assisted, according 
to custom, by porters, in getting his goods disembarked. 
The men were not long in noticing the great change 
that had taken place upon his spirits. “ What ails ye, 
George?” was the uniform question; and every time 
it was put it went to his heart, for it showed more and 
more, as he thought, his sick-like appearance, which 
seemed to escape the eyes of no one. The men assisted 
him more assiduously ban they had ever done be¬ 
fore ; and having got everything ready, he proceeded 
up Leith Walk. The toll-man noticed also his dejected 
appearance, and the same question v, a* put by him. 
He proceeded to his quarters, and, committing his carts 
to a man that was in the habit of assisting him, he went 
into the house and threw himself into a chair. “ What 
ails ye, George?” exclaimed Widow Gilmour, as she 
saw him exhibiting these indications of illness. He 
said he felt unwell, and, rising, went away up to his 

bedroom, where he retired to bed. 

The torture of mind to ivhich he had !>een exposed 
for a day and a night, and a part of another day, with 
the want of food, and the exercise of his trade, bad 
operated so powerfully on Ins body, that he ivas now 
in reality in a fever. The landlady felt his pulse, and, 
becoming alarmed, sent for a doctor, a young man, who 
immediately bled him to a much greater extent t lan 
was necessary ; but the statements of George himself, 
and the fevered appearance he presented, convinced the 
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young doctor that nothing but copious bleeding would 
overcome the disease. The application of the lancet 
stamped the whole affair with the character of reality; 
and the sick man, still ivercome by gloomy anticipa¬ 
tions, was soon in the very height of a dangerous fever. 
Two days afterwards, his wife was sent for; but the 
poor man got gradually worse, and, notwithstanding all 
the efforts of the doctor, was soon pronounced to be i 
a state of imminent danger. One day James Cowie 
called at the house, and inquired, in a flurried manner 
how George Skirving was. 

“ lie is sae ill that I hae very little hope o’ him,” 
said Mrs. Skirving. 

u Good God !” replied the man, “ is it possible ? I 
have murdered him.” And he groaned in distress. 

44 What do ye mean, James ?” 

44 Six o’ us Avagered, three against three, and twa to 
ane,” he proceeded, 44 that our side Avadna put your 
husband to his bed. We met him in Fife at different 
places o’ the road, and terrified him, by describing his 
looks, into an opinion that he Avas umvell. I’m come 
to make amends. What is the £10 to me when the 
life o’ a fellow-creature is at jeopardy ?” 

It Avas too late. We need say no more. The com¬ 
munication Avas made to the sick man ; but he Avas too 
far gone to recover, and died in a feAv days afterwards. 
This is a true tale, and requires little more explanation. 
It may have been gathered from our narrative, that 
Cowie, Willison, and Paterson Avere the only persons 
Avho were in the plot. John Sharpe, WidoAv M‘Murdo, 
Andrew Gemmel, and the others Avho merely noticed his 
dejection, Avere entirely ignorant of the cruel purpose. 
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This is n collection of charming fanciful stories 
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WOMEN AND MEN |0 THE DAY. 

A COLLECTION OF SOCIAL SKETCHES 

By LILLIE HARRIS. 


OUR YOUNG LADIES. OUR YOUNG MEN. 
OUR MARRIED LADIES. OUR MARRIED MEN. 


“There is much sound sense in the suggestions offered 
young persons of the gentler sex, who would do well to take to 
heart the somewhat sharp, though not unkindly, criticism.” 

— Lancet. 

“ ‘ Our young men ’ get it hot and heavy from Miss Harris—if 
she is a Miss Harris, or if the writer of these pungent little 
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the articles are pungent and clever, but because Miss Harris 
betrays an intimate acquaintance with all masculine ways 
that puzzles us. However, whether the author be a man or 
woman, she—we shall use the feminine pronoun on trust—is 
gifted with a ready and satirical pen, which is yet never any¬ 
thing but good-natured. Our young men will almost overlook 
her hard-hitting for the sake of the good, honest laugh she 
gives them, even at their own expense.”— Glasgow Herald . 

“The aesthetic, social, and other ‘fashions’ of the young 
lady of the day are dealt with in a very trenchant and effective 
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ence of the matters on which she writes. This little work will 
prove not only interesting but instructive reading to those 
concerned; and may possibly prove of interest to our ‘ young 
gentlemen * also .”—Service Gazette. 
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The Guide includes lists of the principal Hills, Crags, Loughs, 
Lakes, Denes; Pre-Reformation Churches; Ancient British Camps, 
Castles, Pele-Towers, Roman Stations and Camps, and Remains of 
Monastic Houses, as well as of the principal Hotels and Inns in the 
county, and is supplemented by a complete Index. 
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